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ThersDollar Watch 


Is Now Stem-Wind and Stem-Set 


We announce the production of the Dollar Watch in regular 
stem-wind and stem- set model for, 1906. This improvement, 
applied to the lowest f riced watch of worthy quality,is one of’ 

] 


the achievements in all the annals of watchmaking. 


At the expense of watch-quality, “features” are easy, 

but with Ingersoll standard they mean something. 

By 14 years of faithful time-keeping Ingersoll wate nee baie 
grown to a da 1ily sales of more than 8 Si Itimes the 
~ In, the — Without the tremendous put, the inv: aimable 

vatents, the factory equipment and experience a watch like the 
Ingersoll would not be possible. No other at five times its price 
approaches it in practical utility. 


Sold by dealers everywhere or postpaid for $1.00 
Demand awatch with thename INGERSOLL on the dial. 


Ingersoll Chains have more gold than any $2.00 chain. 
12 patterns. Circular free. Sold everywhere or pos‘paid for $1. 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO., 97 Jewelers Court, New York 
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TIFFANY & Co. 


DIAMOND AND GEM MERCHANTS 
GOLD AND SILVERSMITHS 


The Price of Silver 


Notwithstanding the increasing cost of silver bull- 
ion, Tiffany & Co. will continue, until further 
notice, to offer Sterling Silver Forks and Spoons of 
their current copyrighted patterns at 


$1.00 per ounce 


Upon this basis, the prices per dozen range as 
follows 

Tea Spoons, - - - - - dozen, S$], upward 
Dessert Spoons, - - - ‘, oe ee, 
Soup or Table Spoons, - - a 
Breakfast, Entrée or Dessert Forks- “ S17. “ 
Dinner or Table Forks, - “eeuae,  ‘iiaw 


Cuts of Patterns Sent Upon Request 


This method of marking prices furnishes patrons 
with exact information as to weights and enables 
them to more readily compare values with articles 
for similar uses sold elsewhere 


Silverware on Approval 


Upon receipt of satisfactory references from any 
National Bank or responsible business house, 
Tiffany & Co. will send on approval selections from 
their stock to any part of the United States 


Fifth Avenue New York 


37th Street 


Formerly at Union Square 
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Tiffany & Co. 
always welcome 
a comparison of 
prices 


All of Tiffany & 
Co.’s_ silverware 
is of English 
Sterling quality, 
925/1,000 fine. All 
their patterns are 
copyrighted, and 
as Tiffany & Co. 
are strictly recail- 
ers, these designs 
never lose their 
individuality ‘by 
overproduction or 
promiscuous sale 
through other 
dealers 


Tiffany & Co. 
1906 Blue Book 


wiil be sent to 
intending pur- 
chasers without 
charge. This 
cataloguecontains 


No Illustrations 


It is a compact 
little volume of 
530 pages and 
over 6,000 
suggestions of 
jewelry, _ silver- 
ware, and choice 
artistic objects 
suitable for wed- 
ding or other gifts, 
with the range of 
prices at which 
they may be pur- 
chased 





The New England 


-- FOR JUNE... 


The big Boston number of the NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE will 
contain seven full-page portraits of New Englanders of note. 
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The National Lancers 


By John Barrows. A splendidly illustrated story of this splendid mil- 
itary organization. 


The Massachusetts Bench and Bar 


3y Stephen O, Sherman and Weston F. Hutchins. Illustrated. First of 
a series of articles on the great Judges and Lawyers, past and present, 
who have made the Bay State known the world over. 


Evolution of the Public School in Massachusetts 


3y F. Spencer Baldwin, Ph. D. A scholarly and vigorous summing up 
of the subject. Professor: Baldwin has the chair of Economics at Boston 
University, is an instructor at Simmons College and has made a careful 
study of the public school from its unique beginning to the present day. 
His article is one which cannot fail to attract universal attention among 
educators and historians. 


Better and Busier Boston 


By Mayor John F. Fitzgerald. The Mayor tells how to improve the city 
of which he is the chief magistrate. 


Moran and His Troubles 


3y Vere Goldthwaite. What the new District Attorney plans to do and 
the obstacles in his way. A summing up of the situation. 


Historic Houses and a Famous School 


By Sarah B. Lawrence. Illustrated. The story of some ancient homes 
of old Exeter which have lately passed into the control of Phillips Exe- 
ter Academy, with illustrations of some of the famous people and places 
of the old town. 


Fiction 
Half a dozen good stories, some good verse and timely editorial matter 
make up the best issue yet of the magazine. 
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The Funny Side of Every-Day Life in a Small Village 





A Few Neighbors 


BY HENRY A. SHUTE 


HIS new book by the author of “The Real Diary of a Real Boy” 

is in a very different vein from that widely circulated volume; 

but it has the stamp of the real humorist—something of the quality of 

Artemus Ward’s. The reader smiles as he would at actually seeing 
the inimitable townsfolk and their unavoidable complications, 


NET - - $100 (POSTAGE toc.) 


COUNTRY LIFE Tne Worto's WorK Tue GARDEN 
IN AMERICA FARMING MAGAZINE 


DOUBLEDAY. PAGE & Co. NEw YORK. 
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and The Love-Letters of Plupy Shute 

One of the acknowledged American humorists of the present hour is Judge Henry A. Shute. 
“The Real Diary of a Real Boy" made such a prodigious hit that Sequils’’ were inevitable. 
Plupy is certainly a buoyant, vital personality, and he wears well. “ Letters to Beany" are of the 

same extraordinary literary quality as the “ Diary."— WV. Y. Times. 

Uniform in Size, and Bound in Cloth. 50 cents each, post-paid. 

THE EVERETT PRESS COMPANY, Publishers, 74 Inpia StrREET, Boston, Mass. 
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i) «OTHE BEST FICTION ws 
ALTON of SOMASCO 


By HAROLD BINDLOSS 
4 An Unsolicited Opinion From A Bookseller's Adviser 
“My dear Edwards: 

The Stokes Company deserve the 
heartiest congratulations upon the last 
work from their press. That it will jus- 
tify their expectations, I am more than 
convinced. It deserves all they claim 
for it, and I shall be greatly surprised if 











it does not far exceed them. 

Anyone who admires clean, brave, heroic manhood will be delighted 
with “Alton of Somasco.” The book is strong, intense, virile — it has 
the fragrance of the great forests in which its scenes are laid, and its men 
have the strength, endurance and solidity of the huge mountains o2 
whose rocky sides they stand. I do not hesitate to say that it will 
at once take the front rank in the fiction of today, and it ought to be 
a capital “seller.” 

Send me a copy whenever it comes out. It is a refreshing contrast 
with most of the late publications. 

March 19, 1906. Yours, G. W. L.” 
Illustrated, r2mo., Cloth $1.50 Second Printing 


HUNTINGTON, JR. 


By EDWARD CLARY ROOT 








Those who have been roused by the 
new type of “independent reformer,” at 
present such a striking figure in Amer- 
ican politics, will feel strong admiration 
in reading this story of a man fighting the 
battle alone and winning by the force of 
his personality. 


His self-reliance and his unconcern for person- 
al injury, though they nearly cost him his life, fi- 
nally win for him the respect, not only of the 
people he has worked with, but of the whole city. His contest and final en- 
counter with the “boss”: furnish all the fascination of an unequal combat. 
The convincing ard dramatic love story will appeal to American men and women. 
Illustrated in color by S. M. Palmer. 12mo., Cloth, $1.50 


_ Frederick A. Stokes Company New York 
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SECOND EDITION OF BENSON’S REMARKABLE NOVEL 


The Angel of Pain 


‘Tt is the strongest and at the same time the most delicate story the 
author of ‘Dodo’ has yet written.’’—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


I2mo. 


Vanity Square 
By EDGAR SALTUS 
A love-story in which a disappearance is 
involved and which affords complications that 
make the mystery peculiarly baffling. 


‘*For sheer cleverness no American novelist 
surpasses Edgar Saltus.’’—New York Herald. 


Decorated Cloth, $1.25 


The Colonel of 
the Red Huzzars 


By JOHN REED SCOTT 


A rattling good love-story, with a secret at | 


its root, and danger, adventure, and intrigue 
in every chapter. 


Illustrated by Clarence F. Underwood 
Cloth, $1.50 


| ing as the 


Cloth, $1.50 


Breakers Ahead 


By MRS. A. MAYNARD BARBOUR 

A strong American love-story, full of excite- 
ment and incident, by the author of ‘‘ That 
Mainwaring Affair,’ of which twelve editions 
have been sold, and ‘ At the Time Appoint- 
ed,’ seven editions. 

Frontispiece in colors, by James L. Wood 

Cloth, $1.50 


The Wife of the 
Secretary of State 


By ELLA MIDDLETON TYBOUT 
SECOND EDITION of this thrilling story of 
Diplomatic Washington Life. 

‘* Adventure and excitement in every para- 
graph and the action is as rapid and _fascinat- 
most jaded novel-reader could 
require.”’ 


Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50 
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7, E Price 25 Cents 


A MAGAZINE # Annual Subscription $2.50 


YOUR CHOICE 


OF 


THESE TWO VOLUMES 


FREE 


Volumes | and 2 of this remarkable Collection of Masterpieces of European Fittion, 
translated into English, are now ready, handsomely bound in cloth. 


AN INTERESTING ANALYSIS OF THE CONTENTS OF THE TWO VOLUMES 
ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-NINE STORIES 


(Including NINE COMPLETE NOVELS) Representing THIRTEEN LANGUAGES 
45 From the FRENCH 8 From the SPANISH 2 From the DANISH 28 From th GERMAN 
6 * HUNGARIAN 2 = NORWEGIAN 14 “RUSSIAN 3 56 DUTCH 
1 “ POLISH 9 “ - ITALIAN 2 ** SWEEDISH 


8 AMERICAN STORIES 


The List of Authors of these Stories forms a Roll-call of the greatest Fiction Writers of the Age: 
Anatole France Hermann Sudermann Anton Chekhov Paul Bourget 
“Gyp”’ Arthur Schnitzler Nikolai Teleshov Jules Claretie Paul Heyse D. Merezhkovsky 
Daniel Lesueur Heinz Tovote S. Kondurushkin Henri Lavedan Rudolf Stratz Emilia Pardo Bazan 
Ludovic Halevy Enmst v. Wolzogen Gabriele D’Annunzio Catulle Mendes Ernst v. Wildenbruch Mathilde Serao 
Marcel Prevost Felix Hollander Giovanni Verga Alfred Capus Eduard Engel Antonio Fogazzaro 
Jean Reibrach Baroness v. Heyking Luigi Pirandello Myriam Harry Herman Bang Selma Lagerlof 
Leon Frapie Augusta De Wit Maurus Jokai Georges Maurevert Maxim Gorky 

Emery Pottle Frederic Taber Cooper Inez Haynes Gillmore Gouverneur Morris Beatrix Demarest Lloyd 


HOW 10 GET A VOLUME FREE. 


| 9 PERSIAN and 


Gerhart Hauptman Leonid Andreyev 


James Huneker 





Sign the coupon below and send same to us with your check 


for subscription and we will express to you one of these 


Enclosed find my check 
beautiful bound volumes FREE. Enter on coupon wabroretig re: 


subscription to “Tales” and 
’ a free copy of volume 
the volume you desire. 


DO THIS NOW. 
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“The Gillette” 
has won the Shaving World by its Merits 


EVERY GENTLEMAN ON EARTH DELIGHTS IN 
A QUICK, SMOOTH AND COMFORTABLE SHAVE 


12 BLADES, 24 KEEN EDGES. 20 to 40 nes Shaves from each Blade 


Triple silver pews set wih 12 blades . ® : % 5.00 
Quadruple g.ld-pla ed set with 12 blades . ‘ . . ° ° ° - 1900 
Quadruple gold-plated set with 12 blades and monogram ° ° 
Standard combination set with shaving brush and soap in ~~ ole silver- plated “holders 
Other combination sets in silver and gold, up to. ° 50 
Standard packages of 10 blades, having 20 sharp edges. 
for sale by all dealers at the un'form price of 50 cents 


NO BLADES EXCHANGED OR RESHARPENED. SOLD BY LEADING 
DRUG, CUTLERY AND HARDWARE DEALERS 


Ask to see pi and for our booklet. Write for our special trial offer. 


Eictie Sales Company Times Building 
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PORTRAITS 
OF SEVEN 
NEW ENGLANDERS 
OF PROMINENCE IN 
MANY VARYING 
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PHOTO BY ELMER CHICKERING 
CHARLES W. BARTLETT 


Lawyer and politician, Democratic candi- 
date for governor of Massachusetts in 
1905. 
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HON. EBEN S. DRAPER 


Lieutenant Governor of Massachusetts, 
manufacturer, staunch Republican, prom- 
inent member of the Home Market Club. 
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MRS. GEORGE C. RIGGS 


Widely known as Kate Douglas Wiggin, 
author of many books, whose pen name 
is a household word among fiction readers. 
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ISAAC B. RICH 


Proprietor and manager of several of Bos- 
ton’s finest theatres, widely and favorably 
known to the theatrical profession. 
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EBEN D. JORDAN 


A leading Boston merchant whose horses 
win prizes at all exhibitions, well known 
in the social life of two continents. 
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KATHERINE ABBOTT SANBORN 


Author and lecturer of wide repute, who 
writes of “Books as I see them” for the 
New England. 
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THE LATE GEORGE FRISBIE HOAR 


The grand old man of the United States 


Senate whose death was a loss to the 
whole nation. 
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The Whale and the Whaleman 


By Wiu1aM S. Birce 


EARS ago the whaling busi- 


ness was one of the most 

important and lucrative indus- 
tries in New England, the seaports 
of New Bedford, Nantucket and 
Provincetown being the hailing 
ports of most of the vessels engaged 
in that occupation. In the early 
settlement of Provincetown, on the 
tip end of Cape Cod, whaling was 
carried on from the shore by boats. 
Right whales then used to visit the 
harbor, but it has now been many 
years since one was taken there. 
As the whales became scarce, ves- 
sels were fitted out and the indus- 
try grew, and kept growing until 
Provincetown alone boasted of a 
fleet of fifty-six vessels—barks, 
brigs and schooners, staunch sea- 
going craft, that sailed from her 
harbor. In those days a captain 
might pick his crew from among 
his own neighbors, and the interest 
manifested in the suecess of a voy- 
age was far greater than in the 
harum-scarum crews in after years 
scraped from the refuse of creation. 


So many whalers are fitting out 
this year, particularly from New 
Bedford which of late years has 
become the one New England port 
that supports that industry, that it 
would seem as though this pros- 
trated “American industry” were 
about to awaken to something like 
its old-time vigor. Years of more 
or less desultory whaling have given 
the leviathans of the deep a chance 
to recuperate and that they were 
not guilty of race suicide during 
their time of rest is proved by the 
fact that whales are plentiful in all 
seas again. There are already 
twenty-three New Bedford vessels 
on the whaling grounds, all of them 
reported as doing well, and thirteen 
more are fitting out and will soon 
be ready to sail. 

For the young American of 
means, who has sporting blood in 
his veins and longs to try a new and 
novel form of hunting, there is a 
great chance now to engage in one 
of the oldest forms of big game 
hunting known, and in a field which 
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has not been fittingly exploited by 
the amateur. To the man who has 
exhausted even the delight of the 
sixty-mile-an-hour automobile, there 
is an unlimited field. The chances 
are if he once gets an opportunity 
to taste the unbridled and terrific 
pleasure of a “Nantucket sleigh 
ride,” he will view his auto-machine 
as a tame thing ever afterward. 
The Nantucket sleigh ride -is so 
common an experience with whalers 
that they are prone to speak of it 
in disappointing, matter-of-fact lan- 
guage. But, for all that, there isn’t 
an old whaler of them all whose 
nostrils will not dilate with zest 
when he thinks upon it, and the 
landsman who ever has had the rare 
fortune to experience one is not 
likely to find anything else in all 
the rest of-his life that will not seem 
tame compared with it. 
men ever have the 


Few lands- 
opportunity. 


When a whale-boat lowers to fight 
a sixty-foot whale, the business is 
too important to encumber the craft 


with unskilled passengers. And not 
many landsmen would really care 
to go, even if they could, when they 
behold, wallowing in the sea, the 
huge thing that is to be attacked. 
The ride begins after the whale 
has been harpooned, and when the 
boat-header considers it time to 
draw up alongside and begin lanc- 
ing. The first thing that is done is 
to haul in upon the harpoon line 
until the boat is brought as close to 
the running whale as is consistent 
with the extremely delicate margin 
that the whaler allows for safety 
“Safety” to the whaler really means 
to remain just about an inch or two 
beyond the reach of the vast fluke 
with which the big beast is beating 
the sea. Having hauled as far up 
on the whale as possible, the boat- 
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header reaches over the bows and 
lifts the line out of the chocks. 
Swiiftly he brings it around outside 
of the boat and passes it to the bow 
oarsman, who has faced around on 
his thwart so that he looks forward. 
He at once lays back on the line 
and holds fast with all- his might. 
And immediately the boat, dragged 
like a railroad car by that mighty 
living locomotive, begins to run 
parallel with the side of the whale 
and just a few feet away from him, 
being prevented from running right 
on top of him by the oblique strain 
of the line. 

Now, if the harpoon is well for- 
ward in the whale, the boat hangs 
in a precarious but sufficient are of 
safety, for the swinging tail ham- 
mers the ocean behind it and the 
wildly sweeping jaw unavailingly 
searches the sea in front. The boat- 
header braces himself in the bows 
until he is based firmly as the stem- 
post, and begins to poise his long, 
keen, razor-edged, killing lance, 
waiting for his opportunity to 
thrust it into the whale’s life. 
Sometimes the opportunity comes 
within a minute after hauling up on 
the big “fish.” Sometimes it does 
not come until the boat has been 
towed for many miles. It does not 
require very much time to tow a 
mile when a sixty-foot 
doing the towing. 

As long as the whale runs in a 
fairly straight course, the boat will 
hang to him all right. He may 
champ and bite and hammer the 
ocean into acres of froth with head 
and flukes and tail and never shake 
it off. His only chance for retalia- 
tion is to run deep or to “mill.” 
“Milling” is the act of turning sud- 
denly and so bringing the boat 
within reach of flukes or jaws. 


whale is 
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STRIKING 


The position of bow oarsman is 
no joy in a Nantucket sleigh ride. 


The chauffer in a racing automobile 
is in a paradise of ease and laxation 


compared with him. He must keep 
the boat in position by his unaided 
strength. From the time he gets 
the line until the ride is ended, he 
drives into a smothering sheet of 
salt spray. When the sea is high 
every billow is met by the boat 
with a smash that wrenches his 
arms, The strain on the wet line 
cuts and burns his hands. And, if 
he lets a foot of it slip, he is dis- 
graced. Once he is in it, he is in 
it for good, with no chance for help 
or relief till the wild adventure is 
done. Often the boat is hauled so 
close on a harpooned whale that the 
harpooner leans over and steadies 
himself by resting one hand on the 
butt of the harpoon that is sticking 
in the great sea mammal, while 
with the other he drives the killing 
lance. Again and again the long 
weapon is buried deep in the black 
sides, until suddenly thick, black- 


THE WHALE 


blood well from the 
wound, showing that the “life” has 
been reached. 

Then it is “baék,” sometimes for 
dear life. A whale may take his 
death so quietly, so passively, that 
it is pitiable to see so mighty a 
swimmer killed thus easily by man, 
or he may fight till the boat seems 
only a black atom in the sudden 
uproar that smites the ocean and 
sends tons of water rising till they 
seem high enough to wash the sky. 

The danger from fighting a whale 
is not alone in the whale himself. 
The boat is a perfect man-trap of 
keen, deadly tools. Lances and har- 
poons, cutting spades, knives and 
boat hooks, all sharpened to the 
finest edge the ship’s grindstone can 
give them, fill the boat. If the 
whale gets at it and hurls it into 
the air, the men find themselves in 
murderous company when the weap- 
ons come raining down on them. 
The harpoon line goes hissing out— 
a serpent of rope far more danger- 
ous than any cobra, for let it but 
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kink in the least and catch a man, 
and he will fly overboard with it 
and out of sight as if he were a 
mere splinter of wood. So there 
are enough sporting chances in a 
whale to excite and content the 
most exacting of sportsman. And 
the size of the trophy, if a whale is 
“bagged,” certainly leaves nothing 
to be desired. 

The sperm whale is the one most 
sought for an account of the oil 
being of more value than any other 
species. The sperm is the only 
whale having teeth, and these are 
only in the lower jaw; in the upper 
jaw there- are cavities, into which 
the teeth fit snugly when the jaw is 
closed. These teeth are fine ivory, 
but do not command a great price 
in the market, being valuable only 
as curiosities, as they become dis- 
colored with age, which unfits them 
for use in any of the arts for which 
ivory is employed. The habitat of 
this species of whale in the north 
Atlantic Ocean is on the coast of 
Central America, the borders of the 
Gulf Stream, on what is called Hat- 
teras and Charleston grounds, off 
Cape de Verde Islands, and others 
known to whalemen as the “Cor- 
nell,” “Twelve-forty,” etc. 

The principal food of this whale 
is the squid or cuttle fish that are 
plenty in the warm waters of these 
grounds. The yield of oil in a full 
grown whale will be about one hun- 
dred barrels, from one-third to one- 
half being contained in the head. 
One peculiarity of this species is 
the case, so called; this is a cavity 
in the head, from which clear oil 
is bailed with buckets, amounting 
sometimes to twelve or fifteen bar- 
rels. This makes the very best oil, 
and only requires heating so that it 
will not become rancid. The junk, 
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which is the huge cheeks and lips, 
yields oil very freely, and as it 
is part of the head, is counted as 
such. 

These whales are not, as a general 
thing, much for fighting, seeking 
safety in flight, but occasionally a 
lone bull, that has been separated 
from the school or herd, is fallen in 
with, and his ugly disposition, made 
more sour and morose by the want 
of companionship, makes him an 
ugly customer to deal with, often 
charging on the boat and crushing 
it like an eggshell with his ponder- 
ous jaw, leaving the whalemen 
minus boat and gear, and lucky, 
indeed, if they escape with their 
lives. 

The whalemen of New England 
have been the sinews of the Ameri- 
can navy. Inured to danger by a 
calling in which the chances were 
as desperate as those of battle, they 
stepped from the whale-boat to the 
man-of-war simply to face a foe of 
a different kind; when they re- 
sponded to their country’s call they 
grimly applied to each hostile ship 
the old whaling motto, “Dead whale 
or stove boat.” 

The New Bedford boy who ties 
a fork to his mother’s darning cot- 
ton and then tries to harpoon the 
cat, yelling, as the latter makes its 
escape,“ Pay out, mother, pay out! 
There she sounds through the win- 
dow!” is certainly worthy of the 
“boat-steerer” who was his sire. 

In New Bedford and Nantucket 
one may still hear snatches of 
“Round Cape Horn,” a song much 
in vogue in the days when the 
whaling industry was at its height. 
Following are a few characteristic 
stanzas: 


“L-asked a maiden by my side, 
Who sighed and looked to me forlorn, 
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‘Where is your heart?’ she quick replied, 
‘Round Cape Horn.’ 


“T said, ‘T’ll let your fathers know,’ 
To boys in mischief on the lawn; 
They all replied, “Then you must go 

Round Cape Horn.’ 


“In fact, I asked a little boy 

If he could tell where he was born; 
He answered, with a mark of joy, 
‘Round Cape Horn.’” 


There is no exaggeration in these 
stanzas. The male population of 
the old whaling ports was divided 
into those who were away on a 
whaling voyage, those who were 
just returning from one, and those 
who were preparing to start on one. 

The New England whaling fleet 
is bringing in gold again—not so 
much as before the war, when 
whale oil was worth dizzy prices, 
but enough to make a good voyage 
mean a big profit. Even the 
schooners able to remain out only a 
few months and able to carry only 
a limited quantity of oil, have been 
coming home with from six to 
eight thousand dollars’ worth of 
oil and whalebone. The large ves- 


course, doing corre- 
The bark “Sun- 


are, of 
spondingly better. 


sels 


beam,” when out but two months, 
reported from Fayal that she had 


already secured six hundred and 
fifty barrels of oil. She bids fair to 
equal her recent record when she 
arrived-in port with oil and bone 
that sold for over sixty-five thou- 
sand dollars. Another bark, the 
“Morning Star,” reported taking 
seven hundred and fifty barrels in 
a little less than six months. Since 
leaving home on this voyage she 
had taken one thousand and three 
hundred barrels. 

An old-time whaler, the oldest 
in the world, the ship “Canton,” 
lately sailed on another voyage to 
distant seas. She brought home on 
her last voyage two thousand and 
two hundred barrels of sperm oil in 
sixteen months—an _ exceptionally 
short voyage for a vessel of her 
size. The “Canton” sailed the 
whale grounds of the world long 
before the garish days of kerosene. 
She struck whale in waters almost 
unknown to the rest of the mari- 
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time world. And stout in every 
timber, able as the day when she 
was launched, with ribs so well pre- 
served that they chip fresh and 
bright under the shipwright’s adze, 
she promises to carry her white and 
blue house. flag, with the black let- 
ter “W” on the white and the red 
ball on the blue field, the famous 
old pennant of the “Wings” of New 
3edford, around the world for many 
years to come. She was built more 
than half a century ago, a typical 
whaler of the far off days when 
men built ships like churches. She 
is about two hundred and fifty tons 
burden, but she has the appearance 
of a big merchantman, for she 
towers out of the water with bulky 
sides and her fat bowsprit is almost 
as big as a mast. 
Within the last few 


years the 


whaling industry has been robbed 
of much of its romance by the adop- 


tion of the dart-gun to take the 
place of the old-fashioned method 
of harpooning. The dart-gun is 
fastened to the bow of the boat, 
and discharges the harpoon which 
attaches the whale to the boat, and 
almost simultaneously sends an ex- 
plosive lance or “darting-bomb” 
which generally kills.the whale. If 
it fails to do so, a shoulder gun is 
used, and the whale is_ instantly 
despatched. Sometimes, indeed, the 
old method of harpooning is used 
when the boats are lowered in the 
midst of a school, since it makes 
less noise; but the modern improve- 
ment is surer and safer. Still many 
of the old-time whalers refuse to 
use the “new-fangled” thing, and 
claim that the method they have 
used since boyhood was_ good 
enough; they got the whales with 
it then, and could do so now. This 
is true as to getting the whales. 
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Some idea of the size of a right 
whale yielding two hundred and 
fifty barrels of oil may be formed 
by the following dimensions given 
by Captain Benjamin Higgins, of 
the bark “Sunbeam”: 

“The blubber of such a whale,’ 
he says, “is half a yard thick, and 
if put together in a strip, would be 
sixty-six feet long and _ twenty: 
seven feet wide. The upper jaw 
would make a room nine feet high 
and twenty feet long. The lips and 
throat of the brute, with the sup- 
porting jaw bones, will weigh as 
much as twenty-five oxen of one 
thousand pounds each. The tongue 
will often weigh as much as ten 
oxen. The spread of the lips is 
thirty feet, and he can take in fifty 
barrels of water at one mouthful.” 

A valuable secretion is found in 
the sperm whale called ambergri>. 
This is found in hard bunches in 
the whale’s intestines; it is of a dark 
chocolate color, and in most cases 
the specific gravity is greater than 
water though there are cases where 
it has been known to float. It is 
one of the best known articles as a 
base on which to fix perfumes, and 
is largely used in France for that 
purpose. A good article is worth 
more than its weight in gold, or at 
present prices about three hundred 
dollars a pound. It has a strong 
odor, pungent but by no means un- 
pleasant. Its formation is not fully 
known but it is supposed in some 
way te be connected with the food 
this species eats. It is never found 
in a healthy whale. It occurs most 
frequently in whales caught off the 
coast of Central America, where 
the squid are of small size, gener- 
ally in lumps weighing from five to 
fifteen pounds; occasionally, though 
the cases are rare, pieces have been 
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found weighing as much 
hundred pounds. 
The schooner 
Provincetown, 
sperm whaling 


as one 


“Montezuma,” of 
while engaged in 
on the Mosquito 
coast, Central America, killed a 
large sperm whale. In “cutting 
in” the whale, the spade struck a 
hard substance which upon fur- 
ther investigation proved to be a 
large piece of ambergris, somewhat 
larger than a quarter-barrel, and 
judged to weigh over a hundred 
pounds. The wind was blowing 
heavily at the time, and the sea 
rough; all hands were excited over 
the find and due precaution was not 
taken to secure it; in hauling it on 
board the vessel it slipped from the 
slings and falling between the whale 
and the vessel, slowly sank from 
sight in sixty fathoms of water. At 
the price of the article at that time 
the crew had the mortification of 
seeing over thirty thousand dollars 
sink slowly from their possession. 
The right whale is the largest 
known species of animal life, weigh- 
ing upward of one hundred tons, 
and yielding in known instances 
three hundred barrels of oil. The 
whale most sought after, and in 
every respect the most valuable is 


the bow-head or Arctic whale, 


which makes its home and cruising 
grounds in the far north, up Beh- 
ring sea and near Wrangel Land. 
The season for taking this whale is 


short, rarely extending over six 
weeks. Nature has provided him 
with a thick coat of blubber to with- 
stand the rigors of the Arctic cli- 
mate, and it is no uncommon occur- 
rence to kill a whale with the blub- 
ber two feet thick and more. This 
whale also furnishes the whalebone 
of commerce, which readily sells in 
the market for two dollars and a 
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half a pound. There are no teeth, 
but the mouth is furnished with 
large plates of this bone, twelve to 
fourteen feet in length, and two feet 
and over in breadth where it 
attached to the jaw. A whale yield- 
ing one hundred barrels of oil will 
have about one thousand pounds of 
bone, by which the whale obtains 
its food. Swimming through the 
water with open mouth, it takes in 
immense quantities of small shrimp 
and other animalcula called whale 
food; it then closes the mouth and 
ejects the water, the long fibres re- 
taining the food collected, which is 
then taken off by the tongue and 
conveyed to the stomach; the 
amount that a whale will eat is 
immense, and can only be estimated 
by barrels. 

The bark “Bertha” lately arrived 
in port with one hundred and fifty 
pounds of ambergris. This is esti- 
mated to be worth sixty-five thou- 
sand dollars, which together with 
forty-eight thousand the 
value of the two thousand, six hun- 
dred and fifty barrels of sperm oil 
taken, brought the proceeds of the 
voyage to something like one hun- 
dred and thirteen thousand dollars. 
The crew of this vessel consisted of 
the captain, three mates, three boat- 
steerers, the cooper, the cook, the 
steward, the cabin boy and eighteen 
men before the mast. Of the forty- 
eight thousand dollar catch and 
whatever the ambergris brings, the 
captain gets a _ twentieth part. 
Counting the ambergris at sixty-five 
thousand dollars, he has for his voy- 
age five thousand, five hundred and 
fifty dollars. The shares of the 
mates are less, the boat steerers and 
cooper come next, then the steward, 
followed in order by the cook, crew 
and cabin boy. The latter on board 


is 


dollars, 
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the “Bertha” gets a two hundred 
and twenty-fifth part of the pro- 
ceeds, or almost five hundred dol- 
lars. Between the captain’s five 
thousand, five hundred and _ fifty 
dollars and the cabin boy’s five hun- 
dred dollars, the others share, the 
amount decreasing from the first 
mate down. 

There is another species of whale 
called the humpback, which .seems 
to be the connecting link between 
the sperm and the right whale, par- 
taking of some of the qualities of 
each. The oil is not so valuable as 
the sperm, and the bone is not as 
good as the right whale, still they 
are much hunted around the West 
Indies islands, where they are most 
abundant. Unlike other whales 
they do not go in herds or schools, 
but in pairs, unless the calves or 
young are present. Short-voyage 
vessels from Provincetown and 
other New England ports hunt this 
whale in the early spring, from Feb- 
ruary to June, then leave for the 
sperm whale grounds to finish the 
season. 

In the old days scarcely a ship 
would come in from a long, deep 
sea cruise without bringing tales 
that seemed more wonderful than 
any “Sinbad, the Sailor’ could tell, 
and that made the story of Jonah 
and the whale, in comparison, sink 
into insignificance. 

Of whales attacking vessels and 
inflicting serious damage there are 
but few known instances. I recall 
one on the bark “Parker Cook,” of 
Provincetown. This vessel was 
cruising off the Azores and struck 
a large, lone sperm whale, which 
proved to be an ugly customer and 
showed fight. After demolishing 


the boats it attacked the vessel, and 
rushing toward it with open mouth, 
bit the forefoot clean to the wood 
ends of the planking, causing a bad 
leak. Apparently satisfied with the 
damage done, it then left the vessel, 
and laid by about a quarter of a 
mile to windward of the ship. Cap- 
tain Cook patched up one boat and 
notwithstanding the second mate 
had lost his leg in the encounter, 
and the rest of the crew were more 
or less demoralized, again went for 
the whale and killed him. After 
cutting him in, the vessel headed for 
Fayal, Azores, and by pumping and 
bailing was kept afloat till she 
reached that port. Upon examina- 
tion it was found that only about 
one-half inch of wood was left for- 
ward, where the damage was done. 
Had that been removed the vessel 
would have gone to the bottom. 

An amusing incident happened to 
a boat’s crew engaged in whaling 
near the Spanish Main. A _ whale 
was struck, and capsizing the boat, 
one of the crew landed on the back 
of the whale, close to where the har- 
poon was deeply embedded. The 
man, thoroughly excited and fright- 
ened at his situation, grabbed firm 
hold of the staff. The whale instead 
of sounding swam quickly off with 
the man clinging on his back; the 
whale had cleared hrmself from the 
boat but was dragging the line after 
him. After swimming a short dis- 
tance he turned and came back near 
the vessel, the man in the mean- 
time retaining his slippery seat. A 
boat pulled up to within a short 
distance, the man then struck out 
and swam to it, carrying the line 
which was fast to the harpoon with 
him. The whale was finally killed. 
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The Idyll of Tristram Shepard 


By JEANNETTE MARKS 


“*And what signs have told you now 
That he hastens home?’ 

‘Lo! the spring is nearly gone, 
He is nearly come.’ ” 


I 


VER the aureole of clear- 

ranged hills and over Veery 

Valley the blue air of dusk 
was spreading like a mist. From 
the hollow with its thicket of birch 
and elms the brook glimmered and 
across the valley over the top of a 
blossoming apple tree lay a brown 
field warm with spring and the 
shelter of twilight. In his thoughts 
old Tristram Shepard leaned out 
toward the warmth of the ploughed 
field, tingling with a sense of its 
human nearness. It was so long to 
wait; this year there had been a 
fortnight of waiting on the hill’s 
brow, watching the dusk fill the 
vale and the stars crown the dusk. 
Would it come to-night? A swallow 
cut the air over his head, in the 
grass a cricket cheeped, down in 
the marsh the hylas called. Gray 
with shadows on the edge of the 
dim valley the blossoming apple 
tree seemed like some white dream. 
There was an exquisite nearness 
about it, not the touch of the warm 
earth yet still a caress, cool fingers 
upon his eyes,—the dreams of his 
boyhood, his vagrant manhood and 
now of his pauper old age. Those 
who might have understood these 
visitants laughed, and so their pres- 
ence became his alone. Hope, too, 


had laughed, not unkindly but as an 
apologist. Tristram sighed to think 
that she had met herself and 
laughed. 

Would it come this dusk? In the 
shrubbery at the foot of a birch a 
catbird scolded, paused, then whis- 
tled. Had she heard it and was 
mocking before he had caught even 
the first note? Tristram looked 
into the hollow and to the opposite 
hillside, the field turning black with 
shadows. Must he wait another 
day with the road winding up and 
over the hills and beckoning him 
to come away? Then at last from 
the uplands: “Come to me, Come 
to me,” distinct, calm, restful, the 
wood thrush called. Again, “Come 
to me, Come to me,” rang each 
clear-dropping prelude. Before the 
last note had sunk down, down, 
down from the hillside into the 
valley there came from the marsh 
and the thicket, up, up, up, an 
angelic circle of song: twirl of 
leaves, shadows, soft sound of run- 
ning water in the spiral notes of 
the veery,—mystical, strange, un- 
earthly. Clear antiphone rang the 
answer: “Come to me, Come to me” 
and Tristram’s eyes followed the 
road winding up over the darken- 
ing hills. 


II 


“Ye were B-orn full of Si-in an’ 
Enmity to Him: an’ Hel-l wuz yoor 
desarv-ed Portion as soon as ever 
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ye came into the Wor-rold. Yours 
is a sin-full Heart, a cor-rupt Heart, 
a vee-cious Heart that is a ver-y 
Hel-l of Wickedness,” droned Seth 
Kettle from behind a book. 

Mercy Jiggels went on rocking 
violently, her hands on the arms of 
the rocker, her eyes upon the ceil- 
ing. 

“A vee-cious Heart,” 
Seth Kettle, squinting at Mercy 
over his hooked nose and lantern 
jaw, “a ver-y vee-cious Heart, Mer- 
cy Jiggels, to pound Dea Edwards 
with the Hol-y Bible.” 

Mercy giggled, tightened her dirty 
shawl about her and pulled a matted 
lock coquettishly over one eye. 

“A ver-y Hel-l of Wickedness, an’ 
we're distrested. Satan’s fair capti- 
vated ye an’ in the sight of the Lord 
an’ the nee-bors ye’re ruinin’ the 
good name of the Town Farm, 
Dea Edwards lyin’ sick!” 

Mercy scowled, jerked her skirt 
and then smiled blandly as she re- 
peated: 

“Dea Edwards lyin’ sick.” 

“Fie, Mercy,” spoke up Angel 
Torrey gently, from the window 
where he was mending a rush-bot- 
tomed chair; “fie, ye’ve spoiled our 
repertation a pretty deal.” 

“Aye,” threatened Seth Kettle, 
waving a knotty forefinger, “aye, 
Mercy Jiggels, ye have; an’ Dea 
Edwards when he’s up ’Il put your 
name on the da-mn file an’ there 
ain’t been no one there sence End- 
come Shove set fire to the old Town 
Farm.” 

Mercy giggled and began to rock 
again. 

“IT guess old Tris’s been lookin’ 
for the veeries,” said Return Wait 
from the ironing board. 

“T did see him out by the valley 
yestidday,” admitted Seth Kettle, 


repeated 


an’ 
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not yet willing to relinquish Mercy. 

“He'll be startin’ on his spring 
trip in a,day or so now,” added An- 
gel Torrey between pats from his 
tack hammer; “I seen him shinin’ 
his flute an’ lookin’ wild the way he 
hez of doin’ when spring comes.” 

Mercy Jiggels pulled aside the 
matted lock. “Be he goin’ to Hope 
Fenner’s?” 

“He be,” replied Seth Kettle 
sternly. “I heard him playin’ a new 
psalm tune this mornin’ an’ it 
sounded most like one of them un- 
godly meadder larks. When spring 
comes his tunes ain’t ez sanctified 
ez they might be.” 

“But he’s a religious man,” as- 
serted Angel Torrey; “no one can 
deny he prays an’ reads the Bible 
an’ plays a psalm tune’s regular ez 
sun-up.” 

“A light tune’s the devil’s catch 
an’ some on Tris’s tunes is unsancti- 
fied light,” replied Seth. “It wuz 
allers jest so with thet fam’ly. [ 
kin remember his mother; they had 
dretful ungodly names. The mother 
spoke her name Ee-layne an’ they 
said it wuz took out’n a light book. 
With the neebors it wuz allers plain 
Ellen. They wuz a readin’ an’ 
playin’ tunes an’ singin’ tunes an’ 
dretful shiftless the whole time.” 

“There,” said Return Wait, giving 
a thump with her smoothing iron, 
“thet swaller’s nest is nice an’ 
stamped out. Come here, Seth Ket- 
tle, an’ I'll dampen it an’ put it 
right 6n your throat.” 

Seth lifted his crooked body and 
sidled over to her. “I guess thet’ll 
keep ye out’n the wooden chest ye'll 
be boxed in some day—for a while 
anyway,” said Return cheerfully. 

Mercy Jiggels raised her hands, 
looked at them, smiled and mum- 
bled: “Buryin’ gloves?” 
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“Ye pernee-cious critter,” snarled 
Seth. 

“IT see Tris comin’ this way 
lookin’ special uplifted,” announced 
Angel Torrey, giving his chair a 
final tap. 

“He’s comin’ in,” giggled Mercy 
Jiggels, “he’s comin’ in.” 


III 


Hills ran away into the distance 
trailing thoughts of quiet, cool 
places and suggesting mysteries of 
far-off roads and woods. Around 
the hill-tops clouds manceuvered 
lazily. The sun, beneficent, dappled 
the rocks and woods and _ fields 
with gold. Ahead through the 
chequer of sun and shade a brown 
road wound upwards and at the 
meeting of summit and sky tipped 
over the horizon. Tristram turned to 
look at the Town Farm crouched 
meagre and gray on the village 
plain, and below on the edge of 
Veery Valley the apple tree blithe 
with green. Would Hope be glad 
to see him? He was old, he was a 
pauper, yet he did not feel himself 
poor, and a little bird overhead 
calling “Early! Early!” told him he 
was not old. This May morning, 
abundance within overflowing into 
the sunshine made life generous. 
He, even he, had much to give but 
he had gone that way before with 
his gifts over the hills into Apple 
Valley down the long, winding road 
to Peace Dale, and he had returned 
that same way with his flute for 
company. 

The road wound idly on and on, 
the hours lengthening and growing 
warmer, the only sun dial the shin- 
ing hill-tops. “Early! Early!” sang 
a chickadee hopping out onto a 
branch-end, eyeing Tristram with 
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curiosity. “Early! Early!” 
Tristram on his flute. 

Apple blossoms drifted from the 
trees in little flurries to the road. 
It was warm and the shadow from 
the stone wall was cool. Out in 
the full sunlight bobolinks paddled 
a-wing singing their sud- 
denly bobolink and song dropping 
into the meadow From a4 
tree close by a pewee called, high, 
sweet, sad. The village was so 
near that Tristram could see the 
church and the walk leading up to 
the white portico. Its nearness 
rested him as he leaned against the 
wall. At its zenith noon has 
dreams, not those of night, yet 
dreams breathless, quiet, sunbathed, 
and Tristram dreamed. He heard 
the thrashing of the wind through 
the grass, the long roll of the sea 
through the pines, the tip-toeing of 
elfin breezes among the leaves, the 
slumber of running water, the 
whispering of the stone wall, the 
soft patter of fluttering, drifting 


piped 


songs, 


grass. 


blossoms on his closed eyes. 


IV 


Hope Fenner’s tongue had the 
habits of neighbor-tongues; it 
talked easily of births, burials and 
economies, but it neither acknowl- 
edged nor revealed the possession 
of anything so immaterial and un- 
punctuated as feelings. Neighbors 
thought Miss Fenner with her tidy 
income could have done better than 
potter around doing nothing in a 
comfortable house. Years ago she 
might have had Ezekiel Verin and 
now Jonathan Eldredge was a 
widower. But Peace Dale had 
ceased to speculate on her inclina- 
tions for she showed none. The 
yearly visits of Tristram Shepard 
the neighbors classed with the 
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yearly visits he made to them also. 
Mis’ Verin never dreamed that the 
arrival of the thrushes meant more 
to Hope Fenner than a season for 
planting cucumber seed. Tristram 
was likely to reach Miss Fenner’s 
on Saturday, stay over Sunday, get 
his clothes washed Monday and 
change to Mis’ Verin’s house on 
Wednesday or Thursday following, 
thus making the round of the vil- 
lage hospitality. 

There was the crispness of an old- 
fashioned pink about Hope Fenner, 
and still a tint of the pink in her 
old cheeks. On either side of her 
face the white hair was neatly 
parted and rolled in curls. Below 
the hem of the full gray poplin 
skirt, white stockings were visible. 
As she rocked she drew her shawl 
more closely about her for the 
late spring afternoon was growing 
coolish. She was ashamed of her- 
self to be watching the road like a 
silly schoolgirl. She had seen the 
first jack-in-the-pulpit push up 
through the sod of the low meadow, 
the first anemone blow shyly in the 
grass, the first liverwort blossom in 
the tangle of brush and brier, the 
first violets bloom by the edge of 
the brook, the first bluebirds settle 
on the ridge of the barn roof. Now 
Mis’ Verin told her the thrushes 
had come. And from jack-in-the- 
pulpit to thrush these harbingers 
had for her but one meaning. 

Hope settled back in her rocker; 
if only he would act like other folks 
instead of saying fancy things 
about birds and flowers, and for- 
ever playing on his flute. He made 
her nervous,—perhaps she could 
get accustomed to it. Such things 
might be all right in a poetry book 
but they did not seem quite decent 
in a man who ought to know better. 
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For the moment she forgot that 
things he said had flashed upon her 
long afterwards like blinks of sun- 
shine or that snatches of recollected 
song had warmed up cold winter 
days. Such idling did all very well 
for a child but he was a grown man. 
He was certainly different from 
anybody she had ever known; it 
did not seem natural to have a man 
around who made you think of a 
garden,—there were times, too, 
when he was about as hazy as her 
garden love-in-the-mist,—or of an 
orchard tree full of birds. He had 
much better be chopping wood than 
playing on a flute to a tree of 
squeaky phcebes! 

Hope folded her hands decisively 
but the next moment her eyes were 
searching the road; the pink in her 
old cheeks deepened, the hands lost 
their decisive fold, the poplin bodice 
suffered a strange disturbance and 
Hope’s silver curls swung out from 
her face as she craned forward 
looking down the winding valley. 


V 


The moon waded through the 
dark filigree of low-spreading apple 
trees, the branches with their 
crinkle of twigs and bunches of 
blossoms stood out silvery and clear 
as the tracery of screen-work; even 
the long orchard grass caught and 
held the shimmer. There was soft 
depth to the liquid light which 
haloed. the trees, sparkling on 
leaves, trickling down twigs and 
branches, and streaming through to 
the deep grass. The orchard was 
dreaming and waiting, expectant as 
the silver stillness of water. As the 
moon rose the intervals of silence 
lengthened, broken only by the 
drowsy chant of an awakened song 
sparrow. 
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Two shadows fell out from be- 
hind a large tree. 

“I ain’t heard it yet, Hope, but 
it'll be ‘long now, jest keep ’s quiet 
ez you kin,” whispered one shadow. 

“I be,” responded the other 
shadow plaintively, “but my feet’s 
dretful wet an’ I don’t see no sense 
hangin’ round in an orchard after 
dark.” 

“Don’t you 
kind of pretty?” 

“T dunno, well p’r’aps it be; looks 
a mite like the shine on my teapot.” 

“There!” 

“T ain’t heard nothin’.” 

“Way down by the river.” 

“No, I don’t hear nothin’.” 

“These crickets sing nice 
quiet, don’t they?” 

“I dunno, perhaps they do,” said 
Hope, drawing her skirts up higher. 

“They seem so kind of happy,” 
whispered Tristram with a sigh. 

“A God-fearin’ man’s a sight hap- 
pier than one of them black, hoppin’ 
critters.” 

“Well, likely some be,” whispered 
Tristram, “but they do sound cosy 
an’ ’s if they didn’t never get lone- 
some.” 

Miss Fenner said nothing. 

“I do get awful lonesome, Hope; 
seem’s if they wuz somethin’ I’d 
ought to hev an’ ain’t never hed.” 


think this light’s 
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“I dunno ez ye ever made much 
effort to get anythin’, Tristram 
Shepard.” 

“Mebbe ye're right, Hope; I ain’t 
cared ez much about some things 
ez other folks. There, Hope, way 
down by the river!” 

“No, I can’t hear a thing.” 

“D’ye think there’s somethin’ I'd 
ought to hev an’ ain’t never hed, 
Hope?” 

There was no reply. 

“I ain’t nothin’ to give ye, Hope, 
‘cept what I feel. I dunno ez you’d 
set any store by thet.—There! I 
kin hear it jest ez plain; it’s comin’ 
up from the river towards the 
orchard,” whispered Tristram. 

“T don’t hear a thing an’ I don’t 
see no use making such a fuss 
over the first whip-poor-will when 
after they get here they’re singin’ 
steady in the garden the whole 
month.” 

“P’r’aps not,” admitted Tristram, 
“but, Hope, would ye set any store 
by what I hev to give?” 

“T dunno; there ain’t no one needs 
takin’ care of more’n you an’ I 
guess, Tristram—” 

“O, Hope, will ye?” 

“Well, I’ve ’bout made up my 
mind to it, but let’s get indoors 
out’n this orchard, my feet’s dretful 
soppy.” 
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PEMAQUID LIGHT 


S the ter-centennial anniver- 
sary of its settlement draws 


near, Jamestown, Virginia, 
becomes the subject of much inter- 
est and research. Just now, on 
account of the discoveries recently 
made there, it has been called 
the “Pompeii of America.” But, 
whether celebrated or not, the ter- 
centennial of another “Pompeii of 
America,” the Jamestown of New 
England, where relics of the past 
lie even more evident than on the 
famous site in Virginia, will be due 
in exactly the same year. 

To Maine belongs the honor of 
possessing this place as well as of 
receiving the first colonizing expe- 
dition to New England. About 
forty miles south of the Penobscot, 
on a peninsula at the mouth of the 
Pemaquid river, are scattered the 
ruins, until recently buried, of the 


town which began in the time of 
Popham, Gorges, Captain John 
Smith and the Pilgrims. ‘We can- 
not expect to find here the broken 
columns and heaped up ruins of 
some grand city. These are only 
the footprints of a nation’s begin- 
ning.” Summer cottages have 
arisen on these beautiful shores, 
and the whole region has become 
the Mecca of vacationists. 

One of the greatest attractions 
is ancient Pemaquid, or James- 
town of Pemaquid, where have 
been and are being unearthed these 
many interesting facts of our early 
history. This section was very 
early visited by explorers and ad- 
venturers. The records of the voy- 
ages of Gosnold in 1602, Pring in 
1603, and Weymouth in 1605 give 
long accounts of it, particularly of 
the islands. 
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It is not pleasant to have to 
record that these early navigators 
did not keep faith with the Indians; 
but enticing them on board sailed 
away with them as captives to 
England. Good was brought out 
of this, however, for they were 
brought back and were useful as 
interpreters. In April, 1606, was 
established in England the Council 
of Virginia, which in two. divisions 
called companies proposed to set 
about the colonization of the great 
territory in America, then known 
as Virginia. The London company, 
which was to operate in the south- 
ern part, organized and sent out a 
company which made the settle- 
ment at Jamestown, Virginia, in 
the spring of 1607. While the set- 
tlers at Jamestown were building 
their houses, a colony sent out from 
England by the Plymouth com- 
pany, which was the division of the 
Council of Virginia designed to 
colonize the northern section, ar- 
rived in two ships, the “Mary and 
John” and the “Gift of God,” off 
this coast of Maine, in August, 
1607. 

Probably the first land they saw 
was Monhegan, called then St. 
George’s Island. Weymouth re- 
corded the fact that he set up a 
cross at the harbor of Pentecost 
where his ship lay. This harbor 
has been supposed by some to be 
Monhegan; but there is no secure 
harbor at Monhegan, and as Wey- 
mouth states he found a_ harbor 
nearer the mainland, probably it 
was in one of the islands called the 
Georges near Monhegan. 

The first Sunday ‘after their ar- 
rival they landed on the island 
where Weymouth set up the cross 
and held a religious service, a 
sermon being preached. “Monday,” 
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(August 10, 1607) so runs the nar- 
rative, “Capt. Popham manned 
his shallop and Capt. Gilbert his 
boat with fifty persons in both, and 
departed for the river of Pemaquid, 
carrying with them Skidwares and 
arrived in the mouth of the river, 
there came forth Nahanada with all 
his company of Indians, with their 
bowes and arrowes in their handes.” 
Skidwares and Nahanada had been 
captives and could speak English. 

The narrator goes on to tell of 
their friendly reception by the In- 
dians at Pemaquid, and of their 
landing on the other side of the 
Pemaquid river, probably opposite 
the site of the present ruins, where 
they passed the night, returning 
the next day to their ships. Thus 
we have an authentic record of the 
first landing, at Pemaquid on the 
mainland in 1607, of the first colony 
that ever came to New England. 

It is out of our province to pursue 
further the fortunes of this coni- 
pany save to mention that “they 
weyed anchor and sett saile to goe 
for the river of Sachadehoc” to 
make the settlement which so soon 
however proved unsuccessful. This 
first company of colonists in New 
England numbered one hundred 
and twenty. It is interesting to 
note that it was the largest of the 
first three expeditions. The “May- 
flower” brought one hundred and 
two persons, and there were one 
hundred and five in the first land- 
ing at Jamestown. While this at- 
tempt at a colony failed, Pemaquid 
was being settled; but by whom no 
one can tell. Perhaps some of the 
Popham colonists stayed or re- 
turned here. There was no Brad- 
ford to relate its beginning and 
progress, and tell of the happenings 
in the embryo town, as at Plym- 
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outh. Records are meager, but 
enough are found to make it certain 
that Pemaquid, very soon after the 
first landing in 1607, became of im- 
portance. 

Spain, as well as France and 
England, claimed this territory of 
the North. The Spanish ambassa- 


dor to England reported the plan 
of the Popham expedition in 1606. 
In March, 1610, he reports: “I am 
told vessels are loading at Plym- 
outh with men to people the coun- 


try they 
nies from 


have taken; and _ colo- 
Exeter and Plymouth 
are on two large rivers.” There 
were but two, the Popham colony 
and Pemaquid. 

In 1613, England by her Secretary 
of State replied to charges of Spain 
about this territory, “that England 
by discovery and actual possession 
had paramount title through two 
colonies where of the latter is 
yet there remaining.” The Popham 
colony had been abandoned. Cap- 
tain John Smith came to Pemaquid 
and the islands in 1614. He 
plored the coast north and south 
and made an accurate map of it. 
At his request the Prince, after- 
‘ward Charles I, named Pemaquid 
Johnstown, as well as Monhegan 


ex- 
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Batties Island. But neither name 
seemed to stick to the place. His 
name clung to the bay however, 
which is to-day called John’s Bay. 

Early records declare that many 
ships entered and cleared from the 
harbors of Pemaquid and its de- 
pendencies between 1607 and 1622, 
and that in 1622 thirty ships were 
trading about Pemaquid. There are 
no harbors there which are capable 
of -accommodating thirty ships ex- 
cept Pemaquid and Boothby. 

J. Wingate Thornton, who is cer- 
tainly reliable as an historian of 
New England, says that “while 
the Pilgrims were struggling for 
life at Plymouth, and Conant was 
founding Cape Ann, Pemaquid was 
probably the busiest place on the 
coast.” From the foregoing it ap- 
pears that Pemaquid was the con- 
temporary of Jamestown, Virginia, 
and ‘fully as prosperous and im- 
portant. Jamestown has been called 
the “Cradle of the Republic” and 
Thornton says that “to Pemaquid 
we must look for the initiation of 
civilization into New England.” 

It has been by some thought and 
advocated that Damariscove and 
Monhegan, the islands first settled, 
were superior to Pemaquid. But at 
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least two testimonies refute this. 


The first is a sworn statement by 


Abraham Shurte, magistrate and 
probably acting town clerk of 
Pemaquid as early as 1625, that 
“Damariscove with all the islands 
adjacent belonged to Pemaquid.” 
Also in 1682 the people of this 
section petitioned the Governor of 
New York, under whom they then 
were, “that Pemaquid may _ still 
continue the metropolitan of these 
parts, because it ever have been so 
berore Boston was settled.” 
Everyone ought to know the part 
that Pemaquid and its dependencies 
were permitted to play in the his- 
tory of the Pilgrims. In the spring 
of 1622, that second winter and 
spring at Plymouth when the little 
band were in danger of starving, it 
was from here, the largest town 
in New England and its adjacent 
islands, that help came sufficient to 
carry them through. The Pilgrims 
obtained more than a temporary 
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supply of food. They found out 
that here was a good opportunity 
for replenishing their treasury and 
discharging their obligations to the 
London company, under’ which 
they held their patent, by engaging 
in the business of fishing and the 
fur trade. They at once took ad- 
vantage of this opening. It was 
the means of the establishment by 
the Pilgrims of a trading post on 
the Kennebec, called Konssinoc, at 
the present site of Augusta, which 
was maintained thirty-four years. 
Many of the Pilgrim fathers with 
whose names we are familiar acted 
as agent or governor there by 
turns. The ventures were finan- 
cially successful. Thus did Maine 
furnish food and financial help for 
the first settlers of Massachusetts. 
The first patentees of Pemaquid 
appear to have been Robert Ald- 
worth and Gyles Elbridge, mer- 
chants of Bristol, England, who re- 
ceived a patent dated February 29, 
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1631, from the Council of New Eng- 
land, signed by the Earl of War- 
wick and Sir Ferdinando Gorges. 
The patent conveyed to them twelve 
thousand acres of this section in- 
cluding the site of the town: Over 
this territory they were to exercise 
civil authority, and many exclusive 
rights were granted them. A nota- 
rial copy of this patent is owned by 
the American Antiquarian Society 
of Worcester, Massachusetts. 

The agent of Aldworth and El- 
bridge was Abraham Shurte whose 
name appears in records of Pema- 
quid. No doubt much of its influ- 
ence and prosperity was due to his 
sagacity, knowledge, wisdom, and 
honesty in dealing with the Indians. 
More than once he made peace be- 
tween them and the white men and 
averted trouble for the colony. His 
usefulness extended to old age, but 
he was spared the sight of the deso- 
lation of the place for which he had 
worked so long and well. 

Other grants of land in the terri- 
tory of Pemaquid have been claimed 
which have seemed to conflict. To 
go, however, into a discussion of 
these disputed early land titles 
would be impossible. But there 
was a disposal of land about Pema- 
quid earlier than those mentioned 
above, and it was the first deed of 
land properly executed in New 
England. 

In August, 1905, there was placed 
near the present landing at New 
Harbor, which is about a mile and 
a half from ancient Pemaquid, a 
monument to commemorate the 
passing of this deed, fifty years 
before that of William Penn. 

The deed is as follows: “To all 
people whom it may concern know 
ye, that I Capt. John Somerset and 
Unnongoit, Indian Sagamores, being 
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the proper heirs to all the lands on 
both sides of Muscongus river. 
have bargained and sold to John 
Brown of New Harbour this cer- 
tain tract or parcell of land as fol- 
loweth, that is to say, beginning at 
Pemaquid Falls and so running a 
direct course to the head of New 
Harbour, from thence to the south 
end of Muscongus Island, taking 
in the island and so running five 
and twenty miles into the country 
north and by east, and thence eight 
miles northwest and by west, to 
Pemaquid where first begun. To 
all which lands above bounded, the 
said Capt. John Somerset and Un- 
nongoit, Indian Sagamores, have 
granted and made over to the above 
said John Brown of New Harbor, 
in and for consideration of fifty 
skins, to us in hand paid to our 
full satisfaction for the above men- 
tioned lands and we the above said 
Sagamores do bind ourselves and 
our heirs forever to defend the 
above said John Brown and his 
heirs in the quiet and peaceable 
possession of the above said lands. 
In witness whereunto the said 
Capt. John Somerset and Unnongoit 
have set our hands and seals this 
fifteenth day of July, in the year of 
our Lord God One thousand 
hundred and twenty-five. 
“Capt. John Somerset 
“his mark 
“Unnongoit 
“his mark 


six 


“Signed and sealed 

“in presence of us 
“Matthew Newman 
“Wm. Cox 


“July 24, 1626, Capt. John Somer- 


set and Unnongoit, Indian Saga- 
mores, personally appeared and ac- 
knowledged this instrument to be 
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their act and deed, at Pemaquid, 
before me 
“Abraham Shurte. 


“Charlestown, December 26, 1720. 
Read, and at the request of James 
Stilson, and his sister Margaret 
Hilton, formerly Stilson, they being 
claimers and heirs of said lands, 
accordingly entered. 


“Per Samuel Phipps. 


“One of the Clerks of the Com- 
mittee for Eastern Lands.” 


Notice that the deed 
recorded for almost one 
years. 

Somerset, or, as it is most com- 
monly spelled, Samoset, was always 
a friend of the white men. Here is 
another bond between Pemaquid 
and Plymouth, for Samoset, the 
Sagamore of Pemaquid, was the 
one who met the Pilgrims with the 
words, “Welcome, Englishmen!” 
and told them that his home was far 
to the eastward “a ‘day's sail with 
a great wind.” 

The precision and conciseness of 
this first New England deed written 
at Pemaquid is remarkable, as well 


was not 
hundred 


as the neat acknowledgment, the 
same form as in common use now. 

N. I. Bowditch, Esq., of Boston, 
dedicates his book on Suffolk sur- 
names as follows: “To the Memory 


of A. Shurte; the Father of Amer- 
ica Conveyancing, whose name is 
associated alike with my daily toilet 
and my daily occupation.” 

The settlement at Pemaquid 
seems to have lasted about the 
same time as that of Jamestown, 
Virginia, or until 1696. Its great- 
est prosperity was probably from 
1677 to 1689 when it was the capital 
of the ducal province of the Duke 
of York, afterward James II, and 
for whom it was called Jamestown. 
The first years of its existence 
record little organized government. 
We read of the lawlessness of all 
the Maine settlements of the earli- 
est days. Under the Aldworth and 
Elbridge patent with Abraham 
Shurte agent and magistrate, a 
regular government was established 
and continued through the New 
York and Massachusetts adminis- 
trations. 

Authorities agree in calling Pem- 
aquid the chief center of trade law 
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and authority. After its rebuilding 
and renaming in 1677 many string- 
ent laws were enacted for its gov- 
ernment. A custom house was 
erected; it was the only port ‘of 
entry and clearance; courts were re- 
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established; more substantial houses 
were built; religious duties and 


habits were fostered by the govern- 


ment. “For the promotion of piety 
it was ordered that a person be 
appointed to read prayers and the 
Holy Scriptures.” 

Pemaquid was raided in 1632 by 
the pirate, Dixey Bull; destroyed 
by the Indians in 1676 and 1680, 
and by the French and Indians in 
1696. Though the fort was rebuilt 
in part at least, never again did the 
town regain its former life. Finally 
in the time of the Revolution, with 
the destruction of Fort Frederic, 
the site was utterly abandoned. 
Grass, shrubs, and vines covered its 
site; the plow was driven over its 
streets. The first movement toward 
unearthing the secrets buried here 
was made by the Maine Historical 
Society, which held field days here 
in 1869 and 1871 with the result of 
stimulating research and preventing 
further destruction. In 1893 the 
Pemaquid Improvement Associa- 
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tion was formed for the purpose of 
“excavating, preserving and restor- 
ing the relics, forts, and other ob- 
jects of interest at Old Pemaquid.” 

Much has since been done to 
carry out the plan. Mr. J. H. Cart- 
land, a resident, has been very 
active, and devoted much time in 
searching out and putting on per- 
manent record the facts ascer- 
tained. His book, “Ten Years at 
Pemaquid” (from which extracts for 
this article have been made), is very 
valuable and interesting. The work 
of research needs funds. Here on 
this spot where stood the rival of 
Jamestown, Virginia, Plymouth and 
Boston; the buffer town in_ the 
contention between the French and 
English; where England erected 
her best fort on American shores, 
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should be preserved all the relics 
and records belonging to it that 
can be found, together with its bibli- 
ography. What more fitting mu- 
seum than the castle built of the 
original stone and after the plan of 
1692? Together with Jamestown 
and Plymouth let Pemaquid stand, 
a memorial of our earliest civiliza- 
tion. 

The ruins most easily traced now 
are those of the forts. Only the 
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foundation remained when the first 
excavations were made, and the 
stones lay in heaps around it. Now 
the walls have been partially re- 
stored throughout. Many years 
ago portions of the walls standing 
were broken down and much of the 
stone dumped into the water nea 
the shore. Four forts have stood 
here; but what is seen are the ruins 
of Forts William Henry and Fred- 
eric, particularly the former. 

In 1630 or earlier, the inhabitants 
erected a fort or stockade which 
was called Fort Pemaquid, also 
Shurte’s Fort. This is said to have 
been destroyed in Dixey Bull’s 
raid. There is no record of its 
restoration, though probably some 
kind of a fortification existed. In 
1677 a year after the first destruc- 
tion of the town by the Indians in 
the horrors of King Philip’s war, a 
strong redoubt was erected under 
the direction of Andros, Governor 
of New York (afterward of Massa- 
chusetts and New England). This 
was called Fort Charles and was, 
the ancient record says, “a 
wooden Redout with two guns aloft 
and an outworke with two Bas- 
tions in each of which two greatt 
guns and one att ye Gate; fifty 
souldiers with sufficient ammuni- 
con, stores of warre, and spare 
arms victualled for about eight 
months and his Royall Highness 
sloope with four guns to attend ye 
Coast and fishery.” 

No doubt the French invited the 
Indians to make their attack which 
resulted in the downfall of this 
fort in 16869. 

Fort William Henry, the next 
fort, was the most formidable one 
England had in America, built, as 
Mr. Cartland says in his book, “to 
declare and maintain the claim and 
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the rights of the English to the 
eastern territory, and also to re- 
strain the Indians from encroach- 
ment on the western settlements.” 

Sir William Phips, the Governor 
of Massachusetts, a native of this 
locality, who won fame and riches 
by finding the sunken gold in the 
Spanish main, built this fort in 
1692. Phips had in 1690 captured 
Port Royal and restored to the 
English this eastern country, in- 
cluding that lost by the fall of Fort 
Charles and Pemaquid. Fort Wil- 
liam Henry was square, with a cir- 
cumference of seven hundred and 
thirty-seven feet. Its walls six feet 
and more thick, stood twenty-two 
feet high on the seaward side, and 
in the rear ten feet. The great rock 
was included in the corner tower, 
which was twenty-nine feet high. 
Diagonally opposite this tower was 
a bastion. Over two thousand 
loads of stone were used in its con- 
struction. For its erection and 
armament England paid twenty 
thousand pounds. Eighteen can- 
non frowned from its ports, and it 
had a garrison of from sixty to 
ninety men. 

It seemed to the people then, as 
it must now to us, that a fort so 
strongly built, thoroughly armed 
and equipped, might successfully 
fly England’s flag with defiance to 
all enemies; but it was not so to be. 
Pemaquid was the border town, 
the bulwark of the English against 
the French and Indians. No sooner 
was Fort William Henry planned 
and built than the French com- 
menced to plan against it. Only 
four years later, August 14, 1696, 
Chevalier D’Iberville with three 
ships of war, one the “Newport” 
just captured from the English, and 
accompanied by two hundred In- 
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dians, invested it by sea_ while 
more Indians surrounded the fort 
and town by land. D'Iberville 
mounted heavy mortars on the 
opposite river bank and threw bomb 
shells into the fort. This together 
with the rain of cannon balls from 
the ships completely demoralized 
the garrison. Probably the pres- 
ence of the terrified people of the 
town in the fort made defence much 
more difficult. 

Great had been the boasting of 
Captain Chubb, their commander, 
that he would hold the fort agains: 
anything brought against it; but 
how vain; it seems to be the opin. 
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ion generally that this fine fort was 
surrendered with very little resist- 
ance on his part. Enough work 
has been done in 


excavating to 
show what this stronghold must 
have been when new. A great 
many cannon balls and fragments 
of shells have been picked up all 
over the peninsula, relics of the 
bombardment. Many are in the 
museum. But the bulk of them 
have been sold as junk. 

The fourth fort was simply a re- 
building or repairing of Fort Wil- 
liam Henry. Colonel David Dun- 
bar came here in 1729 with a royal 
commission to rebuild, furnish and 
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garrison the place. He gave it this 
new name of Fort Frederic. Dur- 
ing the French and Indian trouble 
of that century it served as a pro- 
tection and bulwark. But when 
the colonies went to war with the 
mother country the people dis- 
mantled it for they feared the Brit- 
ish might use it against them. 

To say that “the pavements 
echoed with the thronging feet” 
was true at Jamestown of Pema- 
quid; for the spade has revealed 
the fact that the principal street at 
least was paved with small stones 
and had gutters and_ sidewalks, 
probably like those in the home- 
land. Some of this paving has 
been removed in the process of 
agriculture, but apparently most of 
it remains. A section of the very 
stones pressed by the feet of the 
long-forgotten men and women 
whose lives were here is now un- 
covered and shown to visitors. 
More would be uncovered but for 
the relic hunters. Some years ago 
when a few feet of it were exposed 
to public view every stone was car- 
ried away in a very short time. It 
became necessary to securely en- 
close the part uncovered. 

Among the laws of Jamestown, 
as the capital, was one commanding 
that all trading should be done be- 
fore the the principal 
street between sunrise and sunset. 
There are affidavits of men on 
record that this paved street ex- 
tended from the shore to the ceme- 
tery, a distance of 


houses on 


maybe three- 


eighths of a mile, according to their 
observation more than sixty years 


ago. No one knows exactly how 
much paving there is. It has been 
found in several localities. 

The number of houses here very 
early can be estimated by the cel- 
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lars known to exist. Many 
have been filled up, many 
through natural and arti- 
ficial changes cannot be 
traced; but forty are yet 
traceable, and authentic 
statements by very old 
men are recorded telling of 
three hundred found here 
in early times. There is test- 
imony also to the fact that 
they were built in a very 
substantial manner some of 
them having log or stone 
floors. Some of them have 
been excavated and exam- 
ined. There must have 
been houses without cellars 
also. The earliest tradi- 
tion or remembrance ob- 
tainable has no mention of 
any habitation connected 
with the cellars. They be- 
long to the Pemaquid of 
long ago. 

At very low tide appear 
strong timbers of the old 
“King’s Landing.” Marks 
on the timbers are of axes 
of a width not used now. 
The sea has_ encroached 
on them so that they are 
nearly covered. The ship 
yard has been located by 
the chips, bolts, and other 
evidences on _ the _ spot. 
The Massachusetts Records 
speak of the building of a 
small vessel here in 1695. 
Remains of two clay to- 
oacco pipe factories have 
been found; there were 
several blacksmith shops 
here as evidenced by arti- 
cles and remains of forges. 

For a long time a deep, 
circular, well-like cavity in 
the ground, walled securely 
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with odd shaped brick, puzzled the 
antiquarians. But it is now decided 
that it is a secret “cache” like some 
used in Europe ior storing valu- 
ables or provisions. It is thought 
to be the only one in America. 

Remains of several very old 
vessels are scattered along the 
shore near Pemaquid. Some of the 
timbers have been found embedded 
in the sand, thus keeping them 
from the ravages of the worms 
Scattered over these wrecks are 
sometimes found limestone, coqui- 
na and flint probably for ballast, 
showing that they came from for- 
eign shores. One of these is con- 
jectured to be that of the “Angel 
Gabriel,” known to have been 
wrecked here in August, 1635. We 
must speak of the old graveyard. 
It is said that there are many more 
graves outside of it than in it, and 
there are graves upon graves. 

The oldest gravestone bears the 
date of 1695 and has the inscription 
“H. M.—1695,” said to be for Ser- 
geant Hugh March, killed by the 
Indians. One bearing date of 1768 
has the following: 


“Behold my dad is gone 

And leaves me here to morn 
But hope in Christ I have 
That he and I will save.” 


The graves of many of the origi- 
nal settlers are believed to be here 


but all unmarked and _ forgotten 
long ago. Many have been the times 
when men in digging one grave 
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have unearthed the contents of some 
other. Even the plow has been 
ruthlessly driven over a part of this 
hallowed ground. The condition of 
the whole yard is a strong argu- 
ment for prompt action on the part 
of some society to ascertain and 
preserve all possible data of his- 
toric interest in this spot. As the 
scene of the earliest exploration this 
section will always be interesting; 
the more so that it contains James- 
town of Pemaquid, about whose 
relics hang the mystery of centu- 
ries. We know the story of Ply- 
mouth and the Pilgrims. Here is 
another story untold. Who shall 
tell it? It is a task for the novelist 
to weave into this warp of frag- 
mentary history the colored threads 
of romance. Did not the ancient 
city fulfil its best mission, though 
it be destroyed and buried, when 
it fed the Pilgrims and gave them 
a business that they might bless 
the world with their undying prin- 
When it served to break 
the force of the French onset, and 
preserve to English speech and 
Protestant liberty of conscience 
that great state on whose coast it 
lay? Surely, in those days when 
we shall celebrate three hundred 
years of civilization in America, the 
ruined “Capital of the East,” which 
interested the crowned heads of 
Europe, and over which three na- 
tions contended, should not be for- 
gotten. 





Goorroogoo 


An Epic of the Australian Bush 


By LEeIGHTON 


I 
Family Annals 


OORROOGOO was a é little 

blackman. He was just born 

so; and did not mind. Goor- 
roogee was his sister; she also was 
black. She died young. 

Now Goorroogoo and Goorroogee 
had a father, and his name 
Goorrooboo; he was of the tribe of 
Kanowna. And they had a mother, 
and her name was Goorroogin; she 
was the wife of Goorrooboo at that 
time. But she was killed. 

These things happened at Kalgar- 
rie by the Big Clay Pan in the lime- 
stone by the Bitter Springs, before 
the white men rode that way upon 
the camels. 

Now Goorroogoo was well formed: 
although his legs were shanky and 
his hair did not curl—but that was 
because Goorroogin made _ cries 
when she was beaten. So Goorroo- 
goo was not killed and eaten. But 
Goorroogee, his sister, was very 
puny; and her back had a crook in 
its middle; and she would have been 
killed and eaten, had not Goorroo- 
gin, her mother, hidden her in the 
donga. But Goorroogin always 
was foolish—that is why Goorroo- 
boo killed her. 

So Goorroogoo and Goorroogee 


was 
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had no mother. Then Goorrooboo, 
the father, married; he took a gin 
of the tribe of Kalgarrie, while she 
sought wood grubs in the Iron 
Stone ridges. And she was called 
Goorroogin, after the custom of 
Goorrooboo; and she was very ugly 
and would have nothing to do with 
Goorroogoo. 

So Goorroogoo grew up by him- 
self. 

Now the growing of Goorroogoo 
was in this wise. When Goorroogin, 
his real mother, hid Goorroogee his 
sister in the donga and was killed, 
Goorroogoo was eight years old and 
carried the fire-stick for Goorroo- 
boo, his father. And when he let 
the fire-stick burn out—that was 
when the rains were on, and when 
they travelled they could not light 
a fire—he ran away and lived with 
Goorroogee, his sister. And that 
year they had plenty of water, and 
the wood-grubs and snakes were 
plentiful. So Goorroogoo had much 
time to learn things. 

And when the year was done, he 
knew how to find food, even when 
the drought was on; and how to 
hollow a clay-pan so that the rains 
would trickle in without wasting; 
and he had fashioned his spear and 
could match Goorrooboo, his father, 
in throwing it—but he never met 
him during that time; and he had 
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hit a parakeet at fifty paces with his 
nulla-nulla. 

Then he left Goorroogee, his sis- 
ter, and became a cattle-boy for the 
white man who came up from the 
sea. And with the white man he 
learnt how to ride a horse and eat 
off a plate, how to chew tobacco 
and wear clothes. And he became 
very sleek. 

_ And he would have lived a long 
time that way had not the white 
man always walked in front. 

So the day when he had made a 
spear from the knife blade the white 
man had given him—the white man 
always was foolish—and the white 
man was injured in the shoulder 
and Goorroogoo was hit with the 
bullet, Goorroogoo returned to the 
donga and lived with Goorroogee, 
his sister. 

Now at this time Goorroogoo 
was twelve years old, and he began 
to have feelings and wanted to be 
a man. 

Such was the growing of Goor- 
roogoo. 


II 


Goorroogoo Becomes a Man 


Two years Goorroogoo lived in 
the donga with Goorroogee, his sis- 


ter; and his desires grew. So he 
set forth to become a man; and 
went in search of Goorrooboo, his 
father. Now Goorrooboo, his father, 
lived no more by the Bitter Springs; 
for he suffered from a_ harmful 
malady; and the salt that made the 
waters bitter was not good for 
him. Goorroogoo journeyed far to 
find Goorrooboo, his father. 

And, by the way, Goorroogoo 
learnt many things. For he passed 
the Great Barrier and crossed the 
land-line of the tribe of Nyngarre, 
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which was very risky. And he came 
in toward the places where the 
white men dug for the little red 
pebbles—and this knowledge was 
of great value to him later. Then 
it was the Great Drought came, and 
he would have died but for the 
white man. And when he killed the 
camel because he was thirsty and 
they would not give him drink, he 
lay five days in the mulga until his 
wound healed and had nothing to 
quench his thirst but the two camel 
bladders. So after many happen- 
ings he found Goorrooboo, his 
father. 

Now Goorrooboo, his father, lived 
on the outskirts of the white man’s 
camp at Koolgarrie, that stood on 
the old corroborree ground of the 
tribe of that name. And Goorroo- 
boo, his father, lived in much com- 
fort, for Goorroogin, his wife, did 
things for the white healing man 
and he gave soothing ointments to 
Goorrooboo in payment. of her 
labors. And Goorrooboo had _ for- 
gotten Goorroogoo, his son. 

But Goorroogoo had not forgot- 
ten Goorrooboo, his father, but 
waited for him amongst the spinni- 
fex. And he left each night before 
the shack of Goorrooboo, his father, 
a lizard pierced through the head 
with a little piece of mulga. And 
Goorrooboo, his father, read the 
sign and was full of fear. But did 
not know from whom it spoke. 

Then became tired 
of waiting in the spinnifex for Goor- 
rooboo, his father. And when night 
was down he went to the shack of 
Goorrooboo, silently. And Goor- 
rooboo was asleep beneath the 
branches, and Goorroogin, his wife, 
lay without like a log. 

So Goorroogoo stepped across 
her and met Goorrooboo, his father. 
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And there was no sound but from 
the drink-house of the white man; 
and Goorrooboo, his father, slept 
soundly and did not struggle. So 
Goorroogoo had no trouble. 

Then Goorroegoo looked upon 
Goorroogin, the widow of Goorroo- 
boo, his father, but she was more 
ugly than when he was a child and 
very old. So he did not desire her; 
and then he thought of Goorroogin, 
his mother. So Goorroogin joined 
Goorrooboo and Goorroogoo be- 
came a man. 


III 


The Love and Ambition of 
Goorroogoo 


After these happenings Goorroo- 
goo should have led the tribe of his 
father. But none knew that he was 
Goorroogoo, for he was forgotten. 
\nd he desired a wife, but as is the 
custom he could not marry of his 
own tribe—and he did not love his 
father’s people—so he left them. 
And with him he took Goorroogin 
—whom he called after Goorroogin, 
his mother—and she was of no tribe, 
and lived with the white man who 
kept the store at Koolgarrie. And 
she became, his wife, for the time. 
And they went to the donga where 
lived Goorroogee, his sister. 

And Goorroogee was very miser- 
able, and had grown very thin for 
want of eating—for she was very 
weak and her back was more twisted 
in its middle; and she did not 
love Goorroogin, the wife of Goor- 
roogoo, because she was well and 
strong. 3ut Goorroogin feared 
Goorroogoo, her husband, and did 
her no injury. And they lived to- 
gether that way many months. 

Then was the time that Goorroo- 
din was born—but he was not of 
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Goorroogoo. And Goortoogoo took 
no pride in the child, but did not kill 
it as is usual. And the drought still 
continued. 

In these days, Goorroogoo became 
ambitious. He longed for a tribe of 
his own to rule after the manner of 
the white man. For this he had ever 
had in his mind, insomuch as he 
could think—which was but little. 
So he left Goorroogin, his wife, and 
Goorroogee, his sister, and the child 
that found no favor in his eyes and 
went forth to gather a tribe to rule 
after the manner of the white man. 
And he went into the Northern Ter- 
ritories, where roamed the men who 
had no tribe and were outcasts for 
no good cause. And they had learnt 
something of the ways of the white 
man and he gathered them together 
and told them of the things he 
would do for them, and brought 
them to the donga where lived 
Goorroogin, his wife, and Goorroo- 
gee, his sister, and Goorroodin, that 
was not his child. 

And that night they held a Great 
Corroborree, which is the tribal 
dance of his race. And the younger 
gins, which the tribesmen brought 
with them to the donga, gathered 
up mulga scrub, and the older gins 
stacked it upon the fire. And the 
tribesmen sat round the fire and 
smeared their bodies with earth and 
clays gathered in the Red 
caves by Weld. And when 
had fallen and 


Iron 
dark- 


ness the flames 


burnt brightly, the gins both young 
and old laid themselves down upon 


their faces around 
the tribesmen lifted their nullas 
and rising to their feet danced 
round the burning mulga, stamping 
upon the prostrate gins and beating 
them as they passed. And Goorroo- 
goo, being their chief, chanted a 


the fire. Then 
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tribal chant which he would make 
his own—but none could follow it, 
for he chanted after the manner of 
the white man. 

So they danced till the scrub 
burnt -low and their limbs grew 
tired; and the gins wailed loud and 
long till their throats were dry. 
Then they slept—each one where 
he had fallen. 

So Goorroogoo loved and attained 
his ambition. 


IV 
The Doings at Skull Creek 


Now Goorroogoo ruled his tribe 
after the manner of the white man, 
as far as he knew it. And he would 
have taken them to the distant 


camps but for the scarcity of water. 
And the rule of Goorroogoo chas- 
tened the tribesmen, and they all of 


them feared him. So, when they 
grumbled because they had little 
food and would have returned to 
the Northern Territories, he spoke 
to them with a heavy hand. And it 
was at this time that there came 
that way the eight white men who 
pitched their tents bythe limestone 
ridges. And four of the white men 
rode north with the camels and four 
remained by the cloth house. And, 
amongst the four that remained, one 
knew little. And he it was who 
watched the camp while the other 
three searched for the little red 
pebbles. 

Then Goorroogoo had the thought 
which made him an outlaw. 

For he took Goorroogee, his sis- 
ter, who had grown very thin and 
whose back was twisted even more 
in its middle, and he sent her unto 
the white man, who knew little, to 
‘beg food. And he, knowing no bet- 
ter, and because of the twist in her 
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back and because she was thin, gave 
her food. And Goorroogoo and the 
tribesmen eat the food; and the 
gins were not nearly so hungry, 
having now only to find food for 
themselves. So again he sent Goor- 
roogee unto the man, who knew 
little, and again she brought food. 
And for many days this continued, 
for the heart of the white man was 
soft and Goorroogee was very pitia- 
ble to see. 

Then Goorroogee came back, and 
she had no food; and Goorroogoo 
was very angry; but Goorroogee 
was glad that her time had come, so 
she lay down quietly. 

And afterwards the anger of 
Goorroogoo did not pass as was its 
wont, but it burned fiercely because 
of the white man who refused to 
give food to his sister; and Goor- 
roogoo forgot altogether thrt the 
white man had fed him for many 
days. 

So the next day, before sunrise, 
he watched the three white men 
pass over the ridges; then he went 
down to the one who knew little — 
and it was very easy, for there were 
thirty and three of the tribesmen. 
So they left him across the embers 
and burned the cloth house and took 
all the other things with them. Then 
they returned to the donga. But 
Goorroogoo would not go with 
them, for he took of the best of the 
things and went to keep watch over 
the other three white men; and the 
tribesmen believing him, for they 
knew nothing better, returned to 
the donga. And that night they 
danced the Corroborree. 

You have read — for is it not his- 
tory? — how the donga was called. 
You have been told what the seven 
white men did because Goorroogoo 
became angry that they would not 
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give food to his sister—how the 
thirty and two skulls bleach in the 
sun to this day. Oh, the tale of 
Skull Creek needs no telling. 

So Goorroogoo became outlawed, 
because he hated the white man. 


Vv 


The Bitterness of Stone Soak Jimmy 


Now in these days, after the hap- 
penings at Skull Creek, Goorroogoo 
was not heard of any more but, in 
his stead, there came one Stone 
Soak Jimmy. And the person of 
Stone Soak Jimmy was like that of 
Goorroogoo, having straight hair 
and legs that were shanky, but the 
name was different and his doings 
were more evil. 

And Goorroogoo was so called 
because he fled from Skull Creek to 
the soak which lies up the Earles- 
ton that is known as Stone Soak. 
And the soak was so called because 
the white man once lined it with 
boulders to contain the waters 
which burst from the ground. So 
there Goorroogoo lived alone and 
would have nothing to do with the 
gins which the white men did not 
kill at Skull Creek—the white man 
always was foolish—and he brooded 
continually upon his hatred of the 
white man. 

And his bitterness grew and hav- 
ing no one to comfort him he be- 
came morose and fierce-eyed like 
the wild beasts that lack water. So 
he left Stone Soak one day and 
passed over the sand stretches to 
the place where Laverton now 
stands; and he rested beside the 
camel pad, and there came down the 
pad a white man. And Goorroogoo 
hated the white man before he 
could well see him, because of his 
sister. So he sat down by the pad- 
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side and waited. And the white 
man greeted Goorroogoo, but his 
hand fell not from his gun. And 
Goorroogoo had only a nulla-nulla. 
So Goorroogoo remembered the 
ways of the white man and did not 
show his anger beyond grasping his 
nulla the tighter. So they sat until 
the shadows went down. 

Then Goorroogoo became tired, 
and his imagination wandered, and 
he heard camel bells coming over 
the ridges, and a sound jumped 
from his mouth. So the white man 
turned his face away from Gorroo- 
goo and looked over the ridges. 

And afterwards, Goorroogoo hid 
his nulla in the mulga and took the 
gun with the chased handle which 
the white man had carried and the 
other things from the camel pack 
that were comforting, and travelled 
to the place where the white men 
dug in the sands for the little red 
pebbles. 

And he came upon one who was 
alone and who stood in a ditch that 
reached but to his shoulders, and 
he squatted beside the ditch-rim and 
played with the gun. And the 
white man looked down the gun’s 
mouth and turned very white but 
did not tremble. So Goorroogoo 
told him how much he hated the 
white man, and the white man 
nodded his head and believed him. 

Then a strange thing happened. 
For, when Goorroogoo had told the 
white man how very much he hated 
his people and the white man had 
not trembled, he threw up his gun 
onto his shoulder and left the white 
man. And for many days he led the 
white men—such as knew little—to 
where there were many little red 
pebbles. And he took each one 
alone. And, such joy was his, his 
hatred for the white man was 
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almost swallowed up in pity. And 
he might even have forgotten the 
white man for pride in his gun and 
joy in his hatred, had he not gone 
to the store-house at Garrie. Then 
it became greater than ever. 

Such was the hatred of Goorroo- 
goo for the white man. 


VI 
The Ending of Goorroogoo 


But Goorroogoo, because he had 
no more powder or lead bullets, 
went to Garrie to the store-house 
that was kept by the white man. 
Now the store-man slept at the back 
of the shed which was covered with 
white iron, and the front of the shed 
was heavily shuttered at night. So 
Goorroogoo made little noise as he 
entered the back of the shed, but 
crept softly to where the white man 
lay. 

And afterwards, he went into the 
front of the store and broke open 
the boxes which held the powder 
and lead bullets; and lit a candle 
and drank out of the bottles that 
stood upon the counter. But it so 
happened that the light shone 
through the little hole which the 
store-man had cut in the doorway 
—through which he could see who 
would enter at night—and he who 
had come from the coast, the white 
man who rode with the troopers on 
horse-back, was passing and looked 
through the hole and saw Goorroo- 
goo. And he crept away silently 
and returned with the other white 
men. 

Now Goorroogoo had drunk of 
many of the bottles when the white 
man returned with the others. And 
as he saw them enter through the 
back of the shed and when he would 
stand up and tell them how much 
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he hated them, his knees trembled 
and his arms shook. But he 
reached out his hand and took hold 
of the candle and held it over the 
powder. And Goorroogoo and the 
white men remained so and looked 
at each other, and Goorroogoo 
laughed. Then he told them how 
much he hated the white man and 
they listened in silence. And every 
time he tried to rise or the white 
men to move, his knees trembled 
and his hand shook and the candle 
swayed all the more. 

Now Goorroogoo had forgotten 
the little hole that was cut in the 
doorway and did not think of it 
until, as his hand swayed from over 
the barrel, the bullet shattered his 
wrist. 

And when the candle was burn- 
ing again and they had bound him 
securely, Goorroogoo looked round 
and his lip curled as he saw the 
still smoking rifle in the hand of 
the white man who had not trembled 
when he worked in the ditch that 
reached but to his shoulders. 

So they took Goorroogoo to the 
island that stands in the ocean 
where lived in captivity many of 
the tribesmen, and they set him to 
work doing many things after the 
manner of the white man. And 
Goorroogoo’s anger grew fiercer and 
fiercer, and he became thin and 
haggard about the face, and the 
white men who lived on the island 
were afraid of him and covered 
their ears when he spoke. 

And that day when the ocean 
grew angry and beat on the island 
and the night was very black, Goor- 
roogoo crept down to the water's 
rim; and he tore off the clothes they 
had made him wear. And as he 
turned to plunge into the waters, 
he saw on the sky-line the white 
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man whose rifle had smoked in the 
store-house at Garrie. 

And when Goorroogoo had made 
sure he was dead, he rose up and 
standing across what. remained 
shouted defiance to the white men. 
And as they came running toward 
him, by the lightning’s glare, they 
could see him standing across the 
white man. And he let them draw 
quite close before he rushed over 
the sharp rocks into the waters. 
\nd the white men watched him 
swimming toward the mainland 
which showed motionless against 
the rushing sky. And they knew 
he could never reach it, but they 
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boat. So 
And 


dare not go out in a 
they stood on the shore. 
when he had swum to where the 
fast current runs, they saw him 
turn back and return to the shore. 
And as he drew nearer, they gath- 
ered together to seize him as soon 
as he landed. 

But when he than a 
spear-throw away, he stopped. And 
the lightning lit up his tace and it 
was all distorted and livid. And 
they heard him crying his hatred of 
the white man. Then he raised his 
arms and sank. 

Such was the ending of Goorroo- 


goo. 


was less 





The Coming of May 


By Grace Stone FIELp 


Sing a song of April 
Written into rhyme, 

Thirty frowning, fretful days, 
Weeping all the time. 

3uds and blossoms languished 
Drowned in April’s tears, 

Hung their heads forlornly, 
Sighing, pretty dears. 

Came a merry robin, 
Radiant with cheer, 

Spite of sullen weather 
Piping sweet and clear; 

April, through her weeping, 
Smiled—Ah well-a-day ! 

All the flowers, gladly, whispered 


“Tt is May.” 





Legends of Old Newgate 


By Georce H. Hussarp 
(Continued from the March issue) 


IV 
“Old Guinea” 


UMAN courts are not infal- 

lible. Though every precau- 

tion be taken to discover the 
truth, and all possible care exercised 
to avoid injustice, it sometimes hap- 
pens that the guilty go scot free 
and the innocent suffer for the 
crimes of others. Could we ascer- 
tain the exact truth of the matter. 
however, we should doubtless dis- 
cover that the cases in which inno- 
cent persons have suffered serious 
punishment are far more rare than 
.many would have us believe. 

The great majority of the con- 
victs in Old Newgate were living 
though unwilling witnesses to the 
excellence and value of our judicial 
system. Their conduct while in the 
prison abundantly confirmed the 
judgment of the court committing 
them, and furnished unmistakable 
proof of their criminal character. No 
one connected with the prison ever 
for a moment doubted the justice of 
Dublin’s commitment, though he 
himself constantly protested his in- 
nocence of all crime and with the 
most laughable persistence declared 
himself the victim of a mistaken 
identity. In fact he made numerous 
efforts to secure a second trial and 
when these failed he besieged each 
new governor for a pardon. The 
negro Jake also bore the imprint 


of his criminal nature indelibly 
stamped upon his features, not to 
speak of his habitual ferocity of 
manner and brutality of life. Parker, 
the arch hypocrite, could delude 
many an unsuspecting victim out- 
side the prison walls with his 
smooth tongue and pious ways. 
But within the prison his villainy 
was recognized from the day of his 
entrance, and he was despised by 
officers and convicts alike as being 
utterly mean and worthless. 

The case of Prince Mortimer, 


commonly known as “Old Guinea,” 


because of his origin, was, how- 
ever, of quite another character. A 
more apparently innocent and harm- 
less man never lived. Even the 
prison officers, familiar as they 
were with every phase of criminal 
character and quick to detect shams 
and hypocrisies, saw in him none 
of the tokens of the criminal spirit. 
On the contrary he seemed to them 
as simple and artless as a child. 
The convicts, too, skilled as they 
were in the subtle freemasonry of 
crime, never looked upon this man 
as one of their number; but always 
accorded to him a unique position 
among the inmates of the prison. 
They trusted him and made use of 
him in certain ways for their own 
advantage; yet they did not dis- 
cover in him a_ kindred spirit. 
Almost from the first he won the 
confidence of all connected with the 
prison life, and before long he was 
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frequently employed as well by the 
guards as by the convicts in the 
capacity of messenger to the stores 
and farms in the neighborhood and 
no one ever thought of his attempt- 
ing to escape. No other convict 
ever went outside the prison walls 
without a guard, and few without 
irons, but guard and irons were dis- 
pensed with as wholly unnecessary 
in Guinea’s case. 

The story of “Old Guinea’s”’ life, 
were it fully recorded, would doubt- 

ss supply the most touching chap- 
ter in the history of Newgate 
prison. Amid a group of men for 
the most part uninteresting, some- 
times repulsive, his was a_ pictur- 
esque figure. Black as the Prince 
of Darkness and originally strong 
and well proportioned, he was 
already bowed with the weakness 
of age when committed to prison. 
More than seventy years had been 
spent in slavery, and twenty-three 
years spent in the state prison at 
Newgate and Wethersfield seemed 
only the bitter climax to a long life 
of misfortune and suffering. 

Born near the of Guinea 
(whence his sobriquet), the son of 
an African chieftain of no mean 
position among the native tribes, 
Prince was captured when about 
sixteen years of age by a slave 
trader. In the hold of a filthy slave 
ship, amid scenes of darkest cruelty 
and wretchedness, he was brought 
to Connecticut and sold to a gentle- 
man by the name of Mortimer 
living in Middletown. From his 
royal parentage he was given the 
name Prince, and according to cus- 
tom he bore the surname of the 
family to which he belonged. He 
was therefore enrolled upon the 
_books of the prison as Prince Morti- 
mer. 
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While in the Mortimer household 
he had performed the duties ordi- 
narily required of a slave with a 
good degree of faithfulness and was 
trusted by the family in many ways, 
gradually winning his way into 
their regard and affection. True, 
he had a weakness for strong 
drink which he was prone to in- 
dulge; but under the espionage of 
his master and the household this 
was seldom permitted to cause any 
trouble. And to two generations of 
the Mortimer family he rendered 
valuable service. 

At the outbreak of the Revolu- 
tion the elder Mortimer entered the 
Continental army as an officer and 
Prince accompanied him as his body 
servant. During all the period of 
that great struggle his unswerving 
loyalty to the cause of freedom and 
his perfect trustworthiness made 
him a popular of the 
officers and a favorite with the men. 
He served in various capacities as 
occasion required and was honored 
with not a few errands by General 
Washington. Tradition has it that 
he at one time fell into the hands 
of a band of red-coats who tried to 
obtain him some information 
regarding the disposition and equip- 
ment of the Continental troops. He 
possessed all the de- 
sired, but though subjected to 
severe tortures he refused to dis 
close anything that could be turned 
to the least account by them. In 
vain they tried to bribe him with 
offers of freedom, or to frighten him 
with threats of being burned alive. 
In vain they tried new cruelties 
upon him each day. Nothing could 
shake his perfect constancy. Be- 
fore many days he was recaptured 
by his friends, but he bore to his 
dying day marks of the ordeal 


messenger 


from 


information 
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through which he had passed. It 
was his boast, also, that he had sat 
astride many a cannon when it was 
fired at the British troops. 

After the war was over, he re- 
turned to this former service in 
Middletown and was for many 
years accounted a good servant. 
But one sad morning his aged mas- 
ter was found dead in his bed with 
evidences of poisoning. Whether 
the drug which caused his death 
was taken by himself through mis- 
take or with suicidal intent or was 
administered by another hand is 
not known. But at the time it was 
thought to be a case of murder and 
circumstances pointed to the old 
negro slave as the one who had 
committed the deed. Prince was 
arrested, tried and convicted upon 
circumstantial evidence; but the 


court hesitated to pronounce the 
death sentence because of a linger- 


ing doubt in many minds as to his 
guilt. With one voice the members 
of the family testified to his good 
character, and declared their belief 
in his innocence. Whatever faults 
or weaknesses Prince had revealed, 
there had been no evidence of crimi- 
nal tendencies or an evil temper in 
his past life. Yet a strange combi- 
nation of circumstances convinced 
the jury of his guilt. As for him- 
self, he persistently asserted his 
innocence from the first, and the 
most careful questioning failed to 
discover any inconsistency in his 
story. He was therefore sentenced 
to Newgate prison for life, and 
entered the institution when past 
eighty-five years of age utterly 
broken in spirit by the terrible 
accusation from which he had been 
unable to clear himself. 

After the first period of despair 
resulting from this new and su- 
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preme misfortune, the old man fell 
into the regular routine of prison 
life with a sort of hopeless dejec- 
tion pitiful to see. Years of slave 
labor had bowed his shoulders and 
tinged his hair with gray; but now 
each day seemed to do the work of 
months. His hair whitened rapidly. 
His step became feeble and uncer- 
tain. His sight gradually dimmed 
and the damp and chill of the 
caverns added the tortures of rheu 
matism to his other sufferings. Fo 
some years he continued to perform 
a daily task to the best of his ability 
in the shoe shop, and no complain‘ 
ever fell from his lips; but the war 
den realized that he had neither the 
skill nor the strength to do much 
work and so he required little. He 
was never held accountable to strict 
prison discipline, and even the hard 
ened criminals showed a degree of 
consideration for “Old Guinea’s” in- 
firmities. 

In his less dejected moments, or 
when his tongue was loosened by 
drink, Prince loved to entertain his 
fellow prisoners with stories of his 
earlier and less unhappy days. He 
could recall some incidents of his 
boyhood life in the wilds of Africa, 
of the wars of his tribe and of great 
hunting expeditions in the forest, 
in which all the men and older boys 
of the village took part. He took 
no little pride in his royal birth, for 
in his own land he was a prince 
indeed; and sometimes when his 
potations had been unusually deep 
fancied himself once more in the 
African forest while his fellow pris- 
oners were transformed temporarily 
into his tribe of dusky subjects. At 
these extreme moments he would 
altogether abandon the broken Eng- 
lish which he commonly used and 
relapse into an incomprehensible 
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jargon which was probably the 
language of his boyhood. Again he 
would describe the coming of the 
slave traders and the scenes of 
bloodshed and cruelty and woe that 
followed, concluding with the ac- 
count of his own capture and ab- 
duction. The nearest approach to 
vindictiveness ever displayed by 
the old man was aroused by the 
recollection of these outrages upon 
his unoffending people. At this 
point in the recital his eyes would 
fash, and he would sometimes ex- 
press a desire to avenge their 
wrongs; but the storm of feeling 
would quickly pass away, much 
more quickly with himself than with 
his audience. True his limited 
vocabulary and waning faculties 
often hampered his powers of de- 
scription and made his statements 
somewhat obscure; still his story 


always excited interest and he never 
failed to enlist the sympathy of his 
hearers for his own misfortunes or 
to arouse their indignation against 


the institution which was their 
prime cause. 

At other times he would recall 
incidents in the Revolution. He 
could tell many a story of his dead 
master’s brave deeds; and occasion- 
ally he aroused himself to a degree 
of enthusiasm when speaking of 
this or that service which he had 
performed for General Washington. 
For that great man he cherished the 
profoundest reverence, and he de- 
lighted to dwell upon his majestic 
appearance and soldierly bearing. 
In his mind no other human being 
ever held so high a place, and it is 
doubtful if he recognized any divin- 
ity as superior to George Washing- 
ton. His reverence was, moreover, 
tinged with personal affection. For 
the General had shown him no little 
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kindness and consideration when- 
ever he required any service, and 
he had spoken words of hearty com- 
mendation when Prince was retaken 
after his capture by the British. 
As the days of the prison life 
went by, however, the old man be- 
came more silent. At first he had 
hoped that his innocence would 
soon appear, and that he should be 
restored to his former position. 
3ut as that hope died within him a 
settled melancholy became his habit. 
It was difficult to arouse in him any 
interest in his surroundings. He 
moved about as one in a dream, 
doing his duties mechanically and 
with increasing feebleness. 
Because of his absolute trust- 
worthiness “Old Guinea” was fre- 
quently despatched on errands about 
the neighborhood of the prison. As 
the convicts were allowed to earn 
money by extra work either in the 
prison shops or, under the surveil- 
lance of guards, for farmers and 
others near by; so they were per- 
mitted to spend the money thus 
earned for extra comforts or to in- 
crease the variety of their prison 
fare. And if any of them wished 
to purchase liquor no objection was 
made, even though the caverns be- 
low ground often witnessed terrible 
drunken orgies. Thus it not seldom 
happened that Guinea was commis- 
sioned by his brethren in misfor- 
tune to go out and purchase cider 
from the Granby farmers, or other 
and stronger liquors from the tavern 
of Lieutenant Viets hard by. On 
some occasions he would come home 
laden with several gallons of liquor; 
and once in a while, when he took 
his toll on the way, he would be- 
come helplessly intoxicated and re- 
main anchored by the roadside 
over night. He never failed, how- 
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ever, to return in good time next 
day with his precious freight. 

When Prince had been nearly 
twenty years at Newgate and 
Wethersfield (for the prison was 
transferred to the latter place dur- 
ing the period of his incarceration), 
the warden obtained an order for 
his release. By this time he was 
so old and helpless that he had 
become a burden to the 
keepers of the prison, and he was 
so clearly innocent of any criminal 
designs that all were agreed he 
might safely and justly go free. On 
being told that he was at liberty to 
go from the prison the old man 
wept for joy fully believing that 
his earlier dream of establishing 
his innocence had been realized. 
With all haste he made ready for 
his departure. Bidding good-bye to 
keepers and convicts, he hobbled 
out to the street with more agility 
than he had shown in many years, 
saying to everyone whom he met, 
“T’se free at last! I’se free at last!” 

Without delay he went to Mid- 
dletown; but his old friends and 
acquaintance were either dead or 
removed from the place. None of 
his old master’s family remained. 
The old house was torn down.and 
the whole city was changed. In 
vain he sought for familiar 
face or some old landmark that 
might serve as a reminder of former 
days. All were passed away. The 
old world of his slave days had van- 
ished, and it was a new and strange 
world that he found on emerging 
from the prison. 

For weeks he wandered about in 
his forlorn quest. Many hearts 
were touched by his sad story and 
many were the little kindnesses 
shown him by those to whom he 
came; but no one could tell him 
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anything of the persons whom he 
sought. They had vanished com- 
pletely. At length he gave up in 
despair. The light of hope once 
more faded from his eyes. His 
step became more feeble than be- 
fore, and not knowing what else to 
do with himself he 
weary way to the 
familiar prison. 
Arriving there he begged to be 
admitted once more to the only 
home he knew on earth, and there 
he spent the remainder of his sad 
life. It was in 1834, when “Old 
Guinea” had reached the astonish- 
ing age of one hundred and ten 
years, that he was carried out from 
Wethersfield prison one morning 
never to return. After long years 


of waiting his freedom had come at 
last. 


retraced his 
gate of the 


V 
“Priest” Parker 


Convict life reveals a great vari- 
ety of character. Types of sinners 
are aS many and as diverse as are 
types of saints. There are crimi- 
nals and criminals. Some men 
command a certain respect even 
when they are known to be rascals. 
Whether we will or not we often 
catch ourselves admiring an adroit 
and courageous villain, and no 
most determined self-chiding avails 
in the slightest degree to lessen our 
admiration. But there is another 


° - 
class of scoundrels whom everybody 
despises, men who have no stand- 
ing even in criminal society, pariahs, 


outcasts. True, there is honor 
among thieves, but not among all 
thieves. There are thieves who 
have no honor. 

The select society of Old New- 
gate included criminals of every 
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class. At one time or another ali 
types of villainy were to be found 
within those walls or in the dark 
caverns. The most dangerous con- 
victs were seldom wholly lacking 
noble traits. And the keepers 
frequently cherished a genuine re- 
for men whom both 
and hated. The notorious 
lsarnes brothers, for example, dan- 


in 


spect 
feared 


they 


gerous though they were, were yet 


so manly in appearance, so refined 
in their manners and so ingenious 
in their devices, besides being withal 
courageous, that their names 
cccupy a sort of heroic position in 


SO 


the pages of the prison annals, and 
their keepers 
with no small degree. of respect. 
\ll the officers looked upon big 
Jake the negro with dread and aver- 
sion, but they never despised him. 
Then, too, there was a _ certain 
attractiveness about Dublin with 
his blarney and dare-devil ways that 
was not entirely eTaced by his 
crimes. But for “Priest” Parker, as 
he was called from his readiness to 
adopt the clerical guise, guards and 
prisoners alike felt only the pro- 
foundest contempt. He seemed 
utterly wanting in every element of 
manly character. An arrant hypo- 
crite, a coward, a cur, without 
one redeeming feature, for an old 
time sermon on “Total Depravity,” 
he would have furnished a shining 
illustration. Unprincipled enough 
to commit any crime in the calen- 
dar, his actual transgressions were 
limited by his lack of courage to 
villainies of the meaner sort. 


looked upon them 


Parker was committed to Newgate 
for a most miserable and heartless 
case of fraud, the mere suspicion of 
which he pretended to deplore 
deeply. From the first he assumed 
an air of piety and claimed to be a 
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minister of the Gospel. He even 
went so far as to offer to preach in 
the prison chapel, which offer was 
promptly rejected. For work he 
clearly had no relish and countless 
were the devices which he adopted 
to shirk his daily task. He pre- 
tended to be subject to fits which 
came on him suddenly (always dur- 
ing working hours it was noticed) 
and which rendered him helpless 
and sometimes insensible for a con- 
siderable time and required a good 
dose of brandy or other liquor to 
restore him. A permanent cure was 
effected, however, when the warden 
and two seized him one 
day while apparently fit and 
‘unged him head foremost into a 
hogshead of freezing cold water 
standing in the yard and left him 
to get himself out as best he 
assuring him that this remedy 
be applied every time the attack 
returned. At other times he would 
try to arouse the sympathy of the 
guards by an apparent hemorrhage 
from the lungs. This he produced 
by chewing red brick or by prick- 
ing his gums. By pounding his 
elbows and similar violent 
he could vary his pulse so as to 
And 
when by any of these pretences he 
could escape work, he would spend 
much time reading his Bible and 
praying with his fellow convicts or 
The 
other prisoners soon learned that he 
would betray all their plans to the 
keepers and report all their mis- 
-onduct for the purpose of curry- 
ing favor with the authorities, and 
he was promptly banished from 
their councils, and once or twice 
received a severe drubbing in the 
course of the drunken brawls in the 
dark caverns of the mine. 


assistants 


in a 


could, 
would 


means 


leceive the prison physician. 


laboring for their conversion. 
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Parker’s history was a strange 
one, and stranger still, in view of 
his origin, was the spirit of deprav- 
ity that seemed to possess him. He 
was the son of a Methodist minister 
of undoubted piety, his mother be- 
ing a most saintly woman. At no 
slight sacrifice on the part of his 
parents he had received a good edu- 
cation, and from the first his relig- 
ious training had been their chief 
thought. His knowledge of the 
Bible, which was far superior to 
that of most Christian people, was 
turned by him to good account in 
some of his worst escapades. 

Notwithstanding his manifest love 
of evil his father looked upon his 
pranks as mere evidences of youth- 
ful folly and hoped that in time the 
wild oats would be sown and that 
he would then settle down to sober 
and upright living. He therefore 


sent him to. college to prepare for 


the ministry. While in college his 
course was marked by a series of 
wild deeds and frequent collisions 
with the authorities. He had nearly 
reached the end of his senior year 
when, being detected in a raid upon 
some orchards and chicken coops in 
the vicinity of the college, he found 
himself threatened with arrest and 
imprisonment. To avoid this he fled 
in the night and came to another 
state. As he was wandering rather 
aimlessly about he came one Satur- 
day evening to a farmhouse in the 
Connecticut valley. There he asked 
and obtained permission to remain 
over the Sabbath. The farmer 
chanced to be a deacon of the village 
church, and in course of the con- 
versation at supper mention was 
made of the fact that the church 
was without a pastor and that there 
was no provision for preaching the 
next day. Parker with all serious- 
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ness told the deacon that he was a 
clergyman travelling for his health 
and that he would be delighted to 
preach for them, the more so as he 
needed the money that would be 
paid him for the service. Word was 
accordingly sent to the post office 
and village grocery whence it was 
widely disseminated through the 
town that there would be preaching 
at the regular hour in the church 
next day. 

To explain the decidedly uncleri- 
cal appearance of his dress Parker 
told a very plausible story of a fire 
which he said had occurred at one 
house where he stayed in the course 
of his travels. While keeping up a 
show of modesty, he yet made him- 
self the hero of the story, winning 
the profound admiration of the 
younger members of the household 
as he related the daring rescue of 
a helpless babe in accomplishing 
which his clothes were ruined. His 
present outfit, he said, was given 
him by the grateful parents, and 
he had not been able to obtain any- 
thing better suited to his calling 
since the affair. 

Although the young man _ was 
quite gay during the early part of 
the evening and related some rather 
questionable anecdotes of his col- 
lege life, which he represented as 
some years past, yet he dispelled all 
doubts and greatly edified his host 
by the fervent manner in which he 
conducted devotions before retiring 
and by sundry pious exhortations 
to the children and hired help. It 
was no part of his plan, however, 
to appear in the church on the mor- 
row. By adroit suggestion he had 
induced the deacon to pay him that 
night the five dollars which was the 
fee for supplying the pulpit, and he 
intended after a few hours’ rest to 
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arise while the members of the 
household were still asleep and 
make good his escape. He even 
went so far as to arrange a Bible 
on his dressing table open at the 
first chapter of Proverbs, with a 
conspicuous mark at the twenty- 
eighth verse, which reads, “Then 
shall they call upon me, but I will 
not answer; they shall seek me 
early, but they shall not find me.” 

The sudden illness of one of the 
children frustrated his plan. The 
mother was awakened soon after 
midnight and spent the remainder 
of the night applying remedies to 
the sick one, so that Parker found 
no opportunity to leave the house 
without being observed. Conse- 
quently he was obliged to carry out 
the program which he had arranged 
for himself with the deacon. This 
he did to the complete satisfaction 


of his hearers and to his own great 


astonishment. His familiarity with 
the Bible and an unusually reten- 
tive memory which enabled him to 
recall the leading points of some of 
his father’s sermons stood him in 
good stead. So encouraged was he 
by his success that he tried to make 
a permanent engagement with the 
church; but for some unknown rea- 
son his overtures were not accepted. 

Continuing his travels he came 
during the same week to another 
village where he found lodging at 
the tavern. While chatting with 
some of the tavern loungers he 
heard the story of a woman living 
just outside the village that greatly 
interested him. The woman was 
known as the “widow” Morse, and 
her life history had become a favor- 
ite bit of village lore. It appears 
that about twenty years before this 
time, Emma Thurston, the village 
belle, had married a_ well-to-do 
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young farmer named Morse. They 
settled on one of the best farms in 
town, and for five years were happy 
and prosperous, a son and daughter 
being bor: to them. It was early 
in the sixth year of their married 
life that Morse set out one day for 
Boston to transact some business 
and failed to return. No trace of 
him had ever been found. He was 
not seen in Boston by those with 
whom he had business, nor had any- 
one encountered him on the way 
beyond a certain point. The neigh- 
bors and friends believed that he 
had been murdered or had met with 
some fatal accident; but Mrs. 
Morse and the children clung to 
the hope that he would yet return. 

By guarded enquiries Parke~ 
learned that the Morse family pos- 
sessed not only a good farm but 
other property of considerable value, 
besides a respectable bank account. 
He also learned enough about the 
missing man to enable him to get 
himself up fair counterfeit. 
Naturally very mature in appear- 
ance, he used every art to increase 
his apparent years until he felt con- 
fident that he looked the present 
age of the absent Morse. Then in 
the early twilight he presented him- 
self at the homestead of the widow 
and saying that he had important 
business with the family was in- 
vited within. Dexterously he led 
the minds of mother and children 
to the right point, first throwing 
out hints and finally announcing 
himself as the long lost husband 
and father. 

The joyful welcome following 
this announcement I shall not at- 
tempt to describe. Enough to know 
that it was not tinged with the 
slightest shadow of doubt, but 
seemed a complete vindication of 


as a 
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After 
the first outburst of gladness had 
partially subsided, the wily rascal 
told them the story of his adven- 
tures since that day fifteen years 
ago when he had left home for Bos- 


. . . 
their long cherished hope. 


ton. He told of falling in with a 
couple of men who seemed friendly 
and to whom he confided his busi- 
ness. They had treated him to a 
glass of wine that was drugged, and 
then after robbing him of all his 
money took him to New Bedford 
and put him on board a_ vessel 
bound for South America. When 
he recovered from the effects of the 
drug he was far out at sea and in 
the power of men who had been 
paid by the robbers to get him out 
of the way. On reaching the desti- 
nation of the vessel he was turned 
adrift, and seeing nothing better at 
hand shipped on board another ves- 
sel bound for Australia. Thus he 
had travelled about from country to 
country, looking for an opportunity 
to return to his home. Misfortune 
and sickness had delayed him till 
at last after almost fifteen years’ 
absence he had avain reached his 
native land and at once set out in 
search of his family. 

As he descanted upon his feelings, 
telling of his fear lest, supposing 
him to be dead, his beloved wife 
should have married another, he 
was almost overcome with emotion. 
As for Mrs. Morse, she was affected 
to tears. So plausible and consist- 
ent was the story which he had 
carefully arranged before coming, 
that it awakened no suspicion to 
mar the nappy confidence of the 
household. 

The evening rapidly wore on, and 
the younger members of the family 
retired. Soon after this. Parker, 
gaining confidence, drew near the 
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fire and removed his shoes to warm 
his feet. His recent travels had 
told somewhat on his clothing and 
there was a large hole in his left 
stocking revealing .a well formed 
little toe. An apology based on the 
hardships of travel drew the atten 
tion of Mrs. Morse to the hole and 
the exposed toe. At sight of this 
the hitherto unsuspicious 
sprang up exclaiming, “You miser- 
able impostor! My husband had 
lost the little toe of his left foot; but 
yours is sound and whole. Get out, 
you wretch!” And _ seizing the 
broom she began to belabor Parker 
with all her might. The son, hear- 
ing the racket, quickly appeared and 
joined 
spite 
toe 


widow 


forces with his mother, de- 
Parker's that the 
had grown during the fifteen 
years of his absence, and soon the 
deceiver found himself outside the 
door and considerably the worse for 
the fray. 


assertions 


Fleeine from the neighborhood 
Parker spent one night in the home 
of a country pastor where he was 
treated with great kindness, and 
before leaving he succeeded in pur- 
loining a goodly number of his host’s 
manuscript sermons, thinking they 
might be of use to him in future. 
Soon after, coming to a village in 
Connecticut where there was a pas- 
torless church he repeated his for- 
mer trick of passing himself off as a 
minister of the Gospel. This time 
he was even more successful than 
beforé and secured an engagement 
not for a single Sabbath merely but 
for three months. 

Here, although he was suspected 
by some of the clearer minded ones, 
he was able to win the complete 
confidence of a few unsuspicious 
souls. Among the latter was an old 
lady who possessed a sum of money, 
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not large, indeed, but sufficient to 
keep her in comfort for the re- 
mainder of her days, and sufficient 
also to arouse the cupidity of Parker. 
Pretending to know of an itvest- 
ment which was safe and would 
bring her larger returns than she 
was then receiving, he persuaded 
her to entrust her to his 
are and once more vanished, leav- 
ing the woman penniless. Her con- 
dition aroused general interest and 
took the matter in hand, 
putting the authorities on the track 
of the false prophet. In due time 
he was captured, tried and found 
guilty. The publicity given to the 
case brought out the story of many 
other misdoings and the rascal was 
committed to Newgate prison. 
Probably no other inmate of that 
institution ever aroused such utter 
contempt as he. At first, under the 
guise of deep piety, he laid several 
adroit plans escape, some of 
which were nearly successful. But 
finding that he was closely watched 


money 


friends 


for 
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and mercilessly punished when 
caught, he turned his skill to 
schemes for shirking work. Again 
and again he was condemned to the 
treadmill, the whipping post or the 
stocks. But he received these pun- 
ishments with such blasphemous 
expressions of mock piety and resig- 
nation that the warden finally 
threatened to imprint the brand of 
upon forehead if he 
ever heard anything more of the 
kind from his lips. The solitary 
cell was to him a welcome escape 
from labor, and his abundant mental 
resources deprived that place of all 
terror. Furthermore, when shut up 
there he was safe from the tricks 
and insults which his fellow pris- 
oners delighted to heap upon him. 
The feeling of the inmates toward 
him was manifest in the exclama- 
tion of one of the convicts on the 
day of Parker’s liberation,—“Woe 
unto the inhabitants of the earth, 
for the devil has gone out among 
them!” 


his 


“rogue” 


Patriotism and Peace 


By Eucene C. Dotson 


Of men who love their own dear land the best, 

When we have learned to gauge their lives, we find 
A passionate, human heart within each breat, 

That feels for all Mankind. 


These are our patriots; men in word and deed; 
Men with unshaken faith in final good; 

Whose souls have grown to grasp the larger creed 
Of Peace and Brotherhood! 





Amazi's Courting 


By Dora READ GOODALE 


(‘Squire Heron and Amazi’ Woodruff seated be- 
Sore a big fireplace. ’Squtre Heron speaks: ) 
How the wind doos blow! 
Doo north: there’ll be a power o’ snow, 
And drifts to match, You left all tight? 
Shan’t let ye go back home to-night! 
Must be a lonesome spot, I swan, 
Now, with your good old mother gone 
Not stay? Pooh, pooh! Draw up your cheer! 
Christmas don’t come but once a year! 
Girls ’ll be in soon, I’ll be bound; 
Bless ’em, they’re hanging ground pine ’round! 
Who’d ever dreampt my rough old stem 
Could put out buds as purty as them? 


A lonesome spot. Yes, yes, I know 


You’ve kept all snug there: come and go 
Brisk as a bee. Wal’, how time flies! 
Ten years, heh? since you lost your eyes, 
The ways of Providence—I vum, 
Neighbor, I wonder at ’em some; 
Likeliest, best-hearted man I knew, 
Down come a bolt, an’ lit on you! 


Clear grit, you was. Made no complaint: 
“Don’t feel jest called to act a saint—” 
(Reckon you’d had your wrastling-spell, 
Like Jacob, though, at Peniel)— 

“What will I do? W’y, keep right on, 
Try to, same as I’ve al’ays done; 

Be as human-like as I can— 

A busy, plain, straight-forrard man.” 


You’ve stuck to that. Went right about, 
No favors as’t, year in, year out; 
Farmed it, and laid by money, too; 
Must kind o’ brag on what ye do! 
Know the roads, and the folks you meet; 
Ac’chally beat me once, thrashing wheat! 
Yes, sir! You’ve held your own in life: 
306 
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Stand high: now, all ye want’s a wife,— 

Best o’ man’s lot. You’ve thought jest so? 
Rhody, you want? ‘Plague take ye, no, 

Not by the Powers! . . . Picked her out, eh? 
Had it on my tongue’s eend to say, 

All you want to do well in life, 

Is a good, smart, spry,humly wife. 


Humly! W’y, that’s the hahnsomest kind, 
Lord love ye, yes—when a man’s blind. 
Won’t waste her ’tarnal time on clo’es, 
Bunnits, and sinful things like those; 
Meek, knows her place; feels thankful, too, 
"N’ do-on’t cut up didoes like some do, 
There’s Leverett’s dotter—slim an’ straight, 
Shock o’ red hair—try her. Or, wait,— 
Rufe’s cross-eyed Sal that lost her beau, 
Down to the Forge. Don’t suit ye? Sho! 
Give ’em a chance! You're like the rest, 
Sot on the purtiest and the best. 


She! W’y, she wa’n’t half grown, not nigh, 
When you—wal’—bid the sun good-by. 
Mind how she’d kind o’ skip an’ spring, 
Little, shy, brave, quick-steppin’ thing— 
Do, eh? Wisht you could see her, though, 
Way she looked half an hour ago, 
Blushing—wal’, blushing—pshaw! let’s say 
Like my blue pearmain, middle o’ May, 
Bloomed out its rosiest, thick with bees, 
And sweeter’n anything you please, 


Yes, yes—lI’ve heerd there’s ways unknown 
You'll tell a white hoss from a roan— 
Wal, I don’t know a man, that’s true, 

I’d sooner give her to than you. 

But there! Fact is, I cain’t jest say 

She’s mine, out’n out, to give away. 

In my time, mebby, low an’ high 

Took parents’ ch’ice; but that’s gone by, 
And now’days girls is sort 0’ prone 

To tastes an’ likin’s 0’ their own. 

Yow ll resk tt? Sho! Ef that’s your mind 
B’gin t’ think it’s ben me that’s blind. 
Wal’, ’twas an uphill course to run; 

Say your luck’s changed, you've ’arned, it, Son. 
Rhody—my' girl! Whar be ye, dear? 
Come in: Amazi’ Woodruff’s here. 





Marketing of Fake Masterpieces 


By FrepertcK W. Cosurn 


BOUT this time of year look 
A in Boston newspapers for 

advertisements and _ reading 
notices containing the information 
that the greatest art event in the 
history of New England is shortly 
to come off, giving the public an 
exceptional opportunity to view a 
large and rare exhibition of Barbi- 
zon, Dutch and old English paint- 
ings gathered in Europe last sum- 
mer by Mr. E. Z. Fihlem, the well 
known art collector of London, 
Paris and New York. The pictures, 


it is stated, will be on free exhibi- 
tion for a week at the galleries of 
Messrs. Snyder and Company, in 


Sweepclean street, after which they 
will be sold at auction. The cata- 
logue, which will be sent on appli- 
cation, is profusely illustrated and 
contains an elaborate list, with ap- 
propriate comments, of works by 
Corot, Daubigny, Decamps, Jacque. 
Delacroix, Troyon, Turner, Old 
Crome, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Mor- 
land, Romney, Pourbus, Rem- 
brandt, Ruysdael, Sir Peter Lely, 
and many others. A few canvases 
by Thaulow, Frederic Ede and 
other living painters of some repute 
and great popularity are thrown in. 

The adroit auctioneer of Sweep- 
clean street does the rest. A col- 
lection of unblushing but not un- 
varnished counterfeits, products of 
the fake factories of Europe which 
work overtime these days to supply 
the demands of this country, is 
knocked down to a gathering of 


well-to-do and presumably intelli- 
gent citizens of the most highly ed 
ucated, community in America. 
Odd, isn’t it? But Boston and 
New England are undeniably eas) 
when it is a matter of working off a 
lot of bogus — how- 
ever narrow the market may be fo: 
the placing of the works of resident 
painters and sculptors who are at 
this time actually doing the best 
work in art that is done anywhere. 
Names rather than unquestioned 
merits are desired. It is proper to 
own a Corots and Gainsbor 
oughs—an indication of opulence 
and culture. Hence from every 
direction come the buyers to choose 
from among Mr. Fihlem’s fakes. 
Some of these go in knowing that 
they are plunging into a gamble in 
which by exercise of shrewdness 
they may win largely, since a scat- 
tering of genuine and really valu- 
able works is usually mixed in at 
these exhibitions. Many more, 
however, innocent folk who know 
the names of a few of the great 
masters and nothing about the 
wiles of the clever copyists, buy 
in the supposition that they are 
really getting a square deal. One 
cannot know everything in these 
days, and it is no discredit not 
to be able to detect the spurious- 
ness of a Daubigny that is offered 
at a bargain. So, although the 
methods of the Sweepclean street 
auction rooms are well understood 
in the artistic profession and are 


masterpieces 


few 
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from time to time hinted at by the 
press, a big houseful of victims can 
always be brought together if 
enough important names are bla- 
zoned forth in the catalogue. 

To what extent. this community 
is annually mulcted by the pur- 
veyors of fraudulent art would be 
hard to say; the total amount in 
the aggregate must be very con- 
siderable. For the prices paid for 
masterpieces in Sweepclean street 
are ridiculously high, considering 
what the canvases are; absurdly 
low if they were genuine. Un- 
doubted examples of the good 
painters of the seventeenth, eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries do 
not beg for buyers in provincial gal- 
leries. They rarely enough come 
to this country for sale. 

You can for example - purchase 
“old English portraits” in Boston 
For three 
or four hundred you may secure 
your pick at an auction room and 
for a couple of thousand dollars 
you may get from a fairly reputable 
dealer one that has some appear- 
ance of being genuine. 

Yet somehow the canvases by the 
same masters that change hands in 
England obtain about one hundred 
times the prices that Mr. Fuhlem is 
able to secure here, and about ten 
times those asked by less notorious 
dealers who bring “select collec- 
tions” over from New York every 
winter. Thus, to quote a few spe- 
cific instances, in London the other 
day, Sir Joshua Reynolds’ “Portrait 
of Lady Raeburn” brought at auc- 
tion $43,500; Hoppner’s “Lady in 
White,” $29,000; Romney’s “Horse- 
ley Children,” $22,000; Gainsbor- 
ough’s “Lady in White and Gold,” 
$14,000; Old Crome’s “Landscape 
with Figures,” $15,000. These are 


for from fifty dollars up. 
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not to be regarded as in any way 
exceptional figures; they represent 
prevailing prices for ordinary and 
well authenticated works by the 
masters named. Whoever buys for 
very much less is dealing with a 
man who is either ignorant of the 
business value of what he sells or is 
careless in declaring that to be a 
certainty which is only a probability 
or a possibility, or is deliberately 
attempting to perpetrate a fraud. 

There is in reality an extraordi- 
nary dearth in the picture marts of 
unquestionably genuine canvases by 
any of the masters of the immediate 
past, to say nothing of the paint- 
ings of the best periods of Italian 
and Netherlands art. The present 
scarcity of Barbizon pictures is in 
point. Good works by Millet, 
Corot, Daubigny, Diaz, Rousseau 
and Jacque are nowadays _ infre- 
quently found in the hands of even 
the most prosperous of European 
dealers. They simply are not to be 
had. Their owners are holding 
them for the future. The product 
of even a prolific painter’s working 
life time is limited. The market in 
many instances has been cornered. 
The visible supply of merchantable 
Millets is limited. The man who 
undertakes to sell Corots short 
courts bankruptcy. 

But that’s truth you won’t learn 
from the’ Sweepclean street cata- 
logues. There always more 
masterpieces in for those 
who have money to waste. Take 
Corot. His guileless little tricks of 
execution, his easily imitated man- 
nerisms, have made his canvases 
particularly susceptible of forgery. 
The United States must contain 
nearer one hundred thousand than 
one thousand canvases attributed to 
him. More Corots have been sold 


are 


Joston 
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in New England than ever came out 
of the painter’s studio—including 
one which was the subject of a 
famous lawsuit years ago. ‘There is 
apparently no limit to the supply of 
these “masterpieces.” Europe is 
full of forgers who can make you 
“an early Corot” while you wait; 
and at least three of them are able 
to do the more difficult “stuut” and 
turn you out a passable example of 
the canvases of his later periods. 
Some of these copies, it must be 
confessed, are not so contemptible 
as works of art; though they are 
never worth the price that is paid 
for them by the humbugged. One 
of the best of the imitators is a 
Parisian painter, talented and indus- 
trious, who makes his Corots from 
nature in the neighborhood of Fon- 
tainebleau. Except that he signs 
his works with another name than 
his own he is quite honest. He 
does not copy the canvases of the 
master; he has simply learned the 
game so well that his pictures are 
externally very like Corot’s and 
occasionally deceive even the ex- 
perts. 

Another celebrated character is 
an Italian painter, resident in Lon- 
don, who has learned to do Corots 
and Daubignys of any desired 
period. This man is even more 
honest than the foregoing in that he 
sells his pictures as copies and never 
as forgeries. They usually come, 
however, sooner or later, into the 
hands of unscrupulous dealers, who 
have them improperly signed and 
forthwith consigned to the United 
States. The painter of Ville d’Avray 
himself, it should be said in passing, 
was to blame in some instances for 


the perpetration of counterfeits of 


his works. This story was told not 
long ago by Henry Dumay in a 
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sketch of Corot in the Journal des 
Debats: 

“Some friends one day brought 
to Corot a picture bearing his sig- 
nature. ‘Here, master, do you rec- 
ognize this canvas?’ ‘What? Why 
it’s a counterfeit! Who made it” 
‘It is by X. You ought to have him 
arrested.’ ‘Have X arrested? You 
do not mean that. He would be 
disgraced. He is the father of a 
family.’ And taking the counterfeit 
picture, Corot with a few strokes of 
the brush transformed it and signed 
it himself. ‘Go,’ said he, ‘give him 
back his canvas and let him do so 
no more.’ ” 

Counterfeiting in these days has 
been made into a science. One 
dealer whose collections occasion- 
ally come to Boston has developed 
a specialty in counterfeits of genu- 
ine canvases owned by himself. He 
buys in Paris and elsewhere a great 
many pictures of the genuineness of 
which he is personally convinced ;— 
and he is really an expert judge in 
matters of authenticity. He is 
equally expert in advertising. When- 
ever he purchases a work of art the 
fact is heralded in the newspapers. 
Then presently a picture bearing 
the same title, and often referred to 
in the catalogue by a quotation 
from a European press notice, is 
exhibited in America. Its antece- 
dents appear to be so unquestion- 
able that it usually brings a big 
price. } | 

But the canvas that is sold here 
isn’t the one which was bought 
abroad. That reposes in a dark lit- 
tle gallery. The astute dealer em- 
ploys clever copyists to reproduce 
his canvases with some little varia- 
tions. His scheme has worked well 
for many years. The fakes are dis- 
posed of at several times their value 
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and the genuine pictures are held 
until it is safe to dispose of them 
again in Europe. 

Regulation of the sale of spurious 
masterpieces appears to be practi- 
cally impossible. The Salmagundi 
Club of New York City made. an 
effort not long ago to get the legis- 
lature at Albany to pass a law by 
which the selling of or dealing 
in forgeries and fraudulently signed 
copies of pictures or other works of 
art should be considered a _ mis- 
demeanor punishable by fine and 
imprisonment. The attempt was un- 
successful; and perhaps deservedly 
so. Even if prohibitory legislation 
were to be enacted there would be 
great difficulty in proving, in many 
cases, that the dealing and selling 
were done “with knowledge and in- 
tent to deceive.” Reputable dealers 
now and then sell disreputable can- 


vases innocently. 
To get after the producers of 
counterfeits is almost equally diffi- 


cult. The fake factory does not 
have to be a big one. A single in- 
dustrious hireling can flood the 
market with canvases of a certain 
kind. Many ot the offenders claim 
innocence of intention. They are 
simply copyists. Their studies 
from the old masters are no more 
reprehensible than the studies made 
by young art students. They de- 
liver unadulterated goods; the 
wicked dealers incriminate them. 
The law for the most part never 
disturbs the forgers, though occa- 
sionally one of them is apprehended 
and punished. 

Thus there appeared not long 
ago a case in a London police court 
in which an artist and his daughter 
were found guilty of making and 
selling spurious water colors, bear- 
ing the signature of David Cox, the 
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English aquarellist. The drawings 
were cleverly manufactured on old 
yellowish paper and were taken by 
the daughter singly or in pairs to 
dealers and private collectors who 
often were deceived by them. As 
several of the London art houses 
have New York branches whose 
managers send exhibitions into New 
England each winter it is not at all 
unlikely that some of the counter- 
feits of this precious pair have been 
seen and sold here. 

What is the remedy? It lies first 
of all of course in an awakened sus- 
picion and intelligence in the gen- 
eral public. But above everything 
else the responsibility rests upon 
the art dealers. Most of these men 
are high minded and conscientious 
in all their personal relations. Yet 
an almost incredible laxness exists 
among many of them as regards the 
authenticity of the pictures they 
sell. Every dealer is his own ex- 
pert. The canvases that look to him 
genuine are selected and displayed. 
Outside criticism is not always 
counted. Entirely on his own judg- 
ment, the local dealer stakes his 
reputation that the foreign collector 
to whom he has rented his gallery 
is all right. 

And the foreign collector asserts 
that he too stakes his reputation. 
In the event of a complaint or hint 
of fraud he stands ready to refund. 
Thus a Paris-New York dealer, on 
the occasion of his visit to Boston 
about a year ago, sold a canvas 
apparently well vouched for, to a 
local man of means. The picture 
was studied carefully by a local 
painter who has a high standing as 
a critic. Abundant traces of forgery 
were discovered. Thereupon a let- 
ter of inquiry addressed to the 
dealer at his New York office 
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brought him over to Boston in a 
towering passion: 

“A work of art for which I have 
stood sponsor, questioned! I, whose 
reputation is unchallenged in every 
great city of the world. No; I will 
not argue the matter. Here is your 
money back. I never discuss these 
matters with a customer.” 

Yet those who know say that this 
was a case of sheer bluff. The 
dealer can afford occasionally to 
pay for a little parade of apparent 
honesty. He could not afford to 
have the picture in question impar- 
tially examined. 

The wiles of the European 
dealers, needless to say, are many. 
Occasionally you will find one who 
leans the other way to the extent of 
perpetually challenging the authen- 
ticity of pictures not sold by him. 
A distinguished art collector of 
Paris and New York who for many 
years has had a virtual monopoly of 
the sale of the works of some of the 
foremost of modern artists is noted 
for his custom of decrying the few 
canvases by these men that have not 


gone through his shop. He once 
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visited at the house of a New York 
gentleman who had recently bought 
a large Daubigny from a dealer in 
Boston. Standing attentively before 
it, the Parisian—as is his way when 
he expresses disapproval—shrugged 
his’ shoulders severely several times. 
That shrug, as was intended, was 
interpreted by the owner of the 
picture to mean that the work was 
probably spurious. He had paid a 
large sum for the canvas. Anxious 
to get at the truth, he took the mid- 
night for Boston and at the opening 
of the store next morning stood 
with the canvas wrapped in brown 
paper under his arm awaiting the 
arrival of the proprietor. The pic- 
ture was promptly identified as one 
that the Boston dealer had bought 
in Daubigny’s studio. Fortunately 
for the reputation of his firm he had 
purchased it in company with the 
late J. Wells Champney, who gladly 
added his written testimony as to 
the genuineness of the work. Not 
often can an art dealer be so certain 
of the genuineness of the master- 
pieces he sells nor the purchaser 
rest so serenely satisfied. 


Lyric in May. 


By HALLETT ABEND 


The glad, eternal spirit of the Spring 

Steals o’er the greening earth ‘like some soft sigh. 
The mating birds will soon begin to sing; 

And thou and I,—Sweetheart,—and thou and I? 


Over the purple foothills in the west 
The fleecy clouds of May are sailing high. 
The mating birds will soon begin to nest, 


And thou and I,—Sweetheart, 


and thou and I? 





Over the Spite Fence 


By Muriet A. Brapy 


~LIZABETH put out her tiny 
iB night lamp and opened her 
blind with cautious fingers. 

Doctor Hazelton’s smooth lawn 
vas flooded with moonlight. Every 
bush had itself stamped in fairy 
lace work of shadow upon the 
eround beneath it. Only the thick 
laurel. hedge, in dark defiance. 
loomed sombrely beside the wind- 
ing driveway which swept away 
to the many-gabled house, lying 
hushed and cloistered in the shade 
of thickly clustering elms. 


The murmur of the river came 


faintly up from the foot of the ter- 


race and once in a while its soft 
song was marred by the discordant 
creaking of a boat, straining to free 
itself from the chain which bound 
it. 

Elizabeth sighed as_ her 
drank in the beauty of the summer 
night. She was essentially gregar- 
ious, a pleasure unshared was a 
pleasure spoiled. She sighed again 
as a fragrant whiff of cigar smoke 
floated up to her. Low in the 
shadow of trees about the doctor’s 
house winked and blinked a cheer- 
ful red eye; its erratic swaying be- 
tokened the near neighborhood of a 
hammock. Elizabeth blushed a lit- 
tle as she watched it. 

“He is even handsomer than | 
remembered him,’ she murmured 
softly. “Oh, dear!”: 

Her gaze wandered downward 
and rested on the spiked top of 
an uncompromising fence; she 


eyes 


frowned as she contemplated its 
twenty feet of spitefulness. Pres- 
ently she closed her blind with a 
little pettish shrug of her young 
shoulders. 

“1. thenk.,”’ distinctly, 
“that there are an awful lot of fools 
in this world!” 

Elizabeth twenty and ro- 
mantic; her aunt was forty in the 
extreme. <Arrayed in a_ lavender 
morning gown which did full jus- 
tice to her handsome she 
laid down the law to her niece. 

“T understand, Elizabeth, that a 
young doctor has come to study 
with the person next door.” 

Miss Cary had an inimitable way 
of saying “person.” She slowly ate 
three grapes as if to rid herself of 
an obnoxious task. 

“You are cognizant, I think, of 
the state of affairs and I desire you, 
under no circumstances, to make his 
acquaintance. Connected as he is 
with that objectionable person, no 
intercourse is possible. I believe 
him dissipated also. I know the 
odor of his vile tobacco penetrated 
the entire house last evening. You 
can have nothing to do with such a 
character, my dear. Your father 
and mother would not approve of it 
any more than I do. Thank heaven 
there are plenty of desirable and 
proper friends for you in Rexford!” 

“Yes, auntie,” she agreed, with 
some hesitation, “but if you mean 
the rector and his sisters, I think 
they are a little slow.” 


she said, 


was 


person, 
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Miss Cary adjusted her glasses 
on her handsome nose and _ in- 
spected her niece with strong dis- 
approval. 

“I do not recognize the word,” 
she remarked, austerely. “If you 
intended to say that you do not like 
Mr. Thomson, I am astonished. He 
is a most worthy young man. His 
mother was a Clavering.” 

A vision of the worthy Mr. 
Thomson—pale, straw-colored hair. 
weak, red-rimmed eyes, retreating 
chin, deprecating manner—in fact, 
his putty-like ensemble unredeemed 
by one enlivening trait, rose before 
Elizabeth, but she said nothing. 

Her aunt finished her coffee with 
an air of finality which was as a 
stone wall to further discussion and 
rose from the table. She swept to 
the door, but there she paused and 
looked back at the slim figure, sit- 
ting with elbows propped on the 
shining table. 

“My dear,” she said, kindly, “ring 
for Barbara. Don’t you think it 
would be nice to run up to the rec- 
tory for tennis this morning? The 
girls are very pleasant. I don't 
want you to mope while you are 
with me, Elizabeth, and I shall be 
away from home for an hour or so. 
It is quite three days now since I 
have taken my customary exercise 
and I feel the need of it.” 

Elizabeth rose a little wearily. 

“IT think I'll read, auntie,” she 
said, apologetically ; “the sun is too 
hot for tennis.” 

She did not add that the rectory 
girls, sisters to the worthy Mr. 
Thomson and as like him as peas 
in a pod, were too much for her, but 
the thought lay distinct in her con- 
sciousness as presently, through 
the library window, she watched 
her energetic relative mount her 
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wheel and spin rapidly down the 
drive. 

Miss Cary was blest with a girl- 
ish back, a gift of the gods which 
she meant to preserve if possible, 
and wheeling seeming a means to 
that end she pursued it as vigor- 
ously as she did everytliing else 
Her trim tailored costume was per 
fect in fit and cut and her color rose 
becomingly as she passed the last 
straggling house of the little town 
and turned into a real country road 

From the roadside sweet wild 
roses lifted delicate pink faces; 
thorny tangles of blackberry clung 
to gray stone walls; knee-deep in 
lush meadow grass stood patient 
cattle with solemn eyes and a little 
brook tinkled riotously under a 
wooden bridge. 

The intoxication of a summer's 
morning seized Miss Cary. She 
was a girl again as she had been 
that morning so long ago. Twenty 
years! The very road—around the 
curve, a steep hill—the big dog- 
wood to the right. Laughing a lit- 
tle, she let the wheel coast. She had 
forgotten her forty years; she had 
forgotten Elizabeth, sitting pen- 
sively in the cool, dim library at 
home; she had forgotten the hein- 
ous crime of Barbara, the cook, in 
burning the roast the day before! 
All the little vexations which go to 
make a lonely woman a hard one 
slipped from her as the wheel gath- 
ered momentum.: Green _ fields, 
where the wind’s breath eddied and 
dimpled; spreading trees; flowering 
roadsides slipped by in kaleido- 
scopic fashion; faster yet—and 
they became a flying blur. 

A little startled, she felt for the 
pedals. She was not frightened 
yet and when a road crossed hers 
and a wheelman suddenly turned 
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the curve there was no time to 
be. 

Time seemed to stand still while 
she lay in soft grass and lazily 
counted a multiplicity of stars in 
the noonday sky. Presently a 
sound, between a malediction and a 
eroan, reached her; she sat up. 
~ In the dust of the road was a 

an, a fearful spectacle of dirt. 
About his neck clung the remains 
of a tire and his visored cap was 
jammed low over his eyes; the 
wrecks of both wheels strewed the 
road. Something in the sight moved 
Miss Cary to laughter. 

The object in the road scowled 
as he tore the tire from his shoul- 
ders. He was a stout man and he 
swore softly as he limped to the 
side of the road and faced the 
woman in the grass. 

“Madam,” he said, with the om- 


inous quiet of a man slow to wrath, 
“allow me to inform you that you 


are a fool. Any woman who coasts 
a hill is a lunatic; any woman who 
laughs when her lunacy has ruined 
two wheels and might have killed 
two people is a_chuckle-headed, 
blithering idiot! Do you hear?” 

“My hearing is yet unimpaired,” 
she retorted, nonchalantly, for the 
spell of her past girlish imperti- 
nences was on her; but the noncha- 
lance vanished in a cry of pain as 
she attempted to rise from her 
abased position. The man in the 
road turned quickly. He pushed 
back his cap and came_ toward 
her. 

“You are hurt? Your arm—let 
me see it. I am a doctor.” 

Miss Cary retreated to the wall 
behind her. Her face was curiously 
white. 

“You?” she said. “You?” 

A slow flush rose to the man’s 
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face. “Even I. I beg you to believe 
I did not recognize you until this 
moment, Constance. Let me see 
your arm, please.” 

“Never! Go away. 
your services, sir.” 

Unmoved, he crossed the road 
and picked up his satchel. “TI’ll just 
slit your sleeve,’ he remarked, pro- 
fessionally, “and see what damage 
you’ve done to that arm. I’m afraid 
it’s a bad fracture, Constance.” 

With the litheness of her girl- 
hood, Miss Cary placed the wall 
between them. 

“Robert Hazelton, don’t you come 
one step nearer! I wouldn’t have 
you to a sick cat! Do you hear? 
A—sick—cat. There is nothing 
serious the matter with my arm. 
If you will send my niece to me 
with the pony carriage you will 
greatly oblige me, and if I need a 
physician I can get one myself.” 

Doctor Hazelton hesitated. “You 
know there is only myself and my 
—I mean young Carewe who is 
staying with me in town just now, 
Constance, but I will send him if 
you wish. You will not need to 
insult me twice.” 

It seemed a long time before 
Elizabeth and the pony carriage 
came down the sunny road,a weary 
time to the pain-racked woman on 
the wall, and a more dreadful time 
followed. When it was over, a tall, 
dark young man came into the li- 
brary where Elizabeth, in a tum- 
bled white gown, had been curled 
up in the depths of a big chair and 
covering her ears to shut out all 
sounds from the room above. 

“Miss Cary is resting comforta- 
bly,” he began, formally; then, as 
she turned a startled face, formality 
flew to the winds. 


“Elizabeth! Beth! How in the 


I decline: 
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world— What—what are you do- 
ing here?” 

Elizabeth 
hands. 
coolly. 
girls?” 

“Hang the girls! To find you 
here! I can’t believe my eyes. 
And I right next door—you haven’t 
been very neighborly, Miss Eliza- 
beth Cary.” 

Elizabeth pointed to the spite 
fence, looming darkly outside the 
library windows. “My aunt and 
your uncle are not on neighborly 
terms. Ndturally I identify myself 
with my aunt.” 

The tall, young doctor’s face 
lengthened. “You are disgustingly 
don’t-carish,” he objected, reproach- 
fully, “but I’m going to call any- 
way. Your au: ¢ raised the dev—er, 
I mean, she distinctly refused to let 
me call my uncle in with me so she’s 


ignored his eager 
“Visiting,” -she replied, 
“How did you leave all the 


obliged to put up with my services. 
Pretty serious break, too; I’m afraid 


of fever. You may as well invite 
me, Elizabeth, for, you see, you 
can’t keep me out.” 

Elizabeth tossed her head. “I 
can—by simply telling auntie that 
you are your uncle’s nephew. Maybe 
I will. I didn’t know you were a 
doctor,, Mr. Carewe. Why didn’t 
you tell me?” 

He flushed warmly under her 
cool scrutiny. “A fellow isn’t ex- 
pected to talk shop at dances and 
theatres, is he? He—he’s thinking 
of other things. Besides—what’s 
this beastly fence to do with you 
and me? If it’s going to make 
trouble, I’ll knock it into kindling 
wood.” 

“The fence marks our legal 
boundaries, Doctor Carewe. You 
stay on your side, and I on mine. 
If auntie knew about you, she'd 
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never let you in to see her poo 
arm. 

The young doctor thrust hi: 
hands despairingly deep into hi: 
pockets and faced his tormentor. 

‘But she’s got-to have a doctor, 
hang it! She won’t have my unck 
so she will have to put up with me 
unless you send to the city. Don't 
you see the folly—Elizabeth, why 
didn’t you answer my letters? | 
think you owed me that courtesy i! 
nothing more.” 

The red rushed into Elizabeth’: 
face. Then he had written! “I re 
ceived none to answer,” she said, 
demurely. 

“You—” His eyes questioned he: 
truth; he sighed a little as he came 
nearer. “An explanation is 
from somewhere,” 
“I wrote 


due 
he said, grimly. 
you seven times. See 
here; let’s make a bargain. In the 
house, while I am here profession- 
ally, we will ignore our former 
friendship. It will be hard for me— 
but loyal to our relatives’ absurd 
prejudices. But their spite fence 
doesn’t cut the river in two and it’s 
neutral ground. Will you come out 
this morning, Beth?” 

In the silence of surrender, Eliza- 
beth walked the length of the wide, 
cool hall beside him. At the door, 
he turned and looked deep into her 
eyes. “Bring a wrap,” he said, 
carelessly, trying to hide his elation, 
“it’s coolish on the water.” 

From her window, Miss Cary had 
seen August flaunt herself into pen- 
sive September. A purple haze lay 
over the river in the early morn- 
ings. The trees in the orchard bent 
under their load of ruddy fruit and 
the fields across the road wore a 
marvellous crown of goldenrod. A 
first touch of frost had added nectar 
to the grapes, purpling the trellis 
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in the garden and had rattled down 
a few reluctant chestnuts in the 
erove back of the house. Flock 
after flock of southbound birds 
whirred softly through the still air, 
hut the quail yet whistled shrilly 
in the heart of the woods and par- 
ridges drummed reveille on hollow 
umps. 

Summer was yielding up_ her 
sweet spirit in a chastened mood. 
‘To Miss Cary, strangely chastened 
too, the sounds of the life about her 
came through a sort of retrospective 
haze. She had never been an ana- 
lytical woman; her mental pro- 
cesses were as direct as a man’s and 
she had never dissected them as a 
more nervous, more indolent woman 
would have done. Her life, trivial 


perhaps in its round of small routine, 
had yet been full of interest to her. 
If a longing, a wish for what might 


have been, troubled her, she had 
promptly strangled it with a jour- 
ney, a new book, or a spasm of 
house-cleaning. 

But in her weakness, a new mood 
claimed her. She sat long in vague 
day-dreams. Her niece’s lame ex- 
cuses for continued absences were 
received abstractedly. The child 
was well and happy; doubtless she 
was learning to appreciate the 
charm of the worthy Mr. Thomson 
although, at his one visit to Miss 
Cary in the role of consoler, she had 
felt a most unwarrantable irritation 
at the sight of the faultless part in 
the rector’s pallid hair and had 
savagely wished that a mighty 
breeze would riot through the room 
and rumple that smooth expanse 
violently since she might not get 
her fingers at the task. Nothing of 
the sort had happened and_ the 
Reverend Mr. Thomson had com- 
placently carried his carefully ar- 
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ranged locks downstairs to 
Elizabeth. 

Still the rector and Elizabeth 
occupied but a small share of 
the invalid’s thoughts; they were 
eclipsed by a more _ troublesome 
source of reflection—the spite fence. 
She loathed it; she could not put it 
out of her mind for a moment. It 
had become an obsession. 

Below stairs, the amazed Barbara, 
hurried no longer, breathed a sigh 
of thankfulness to a persistent fol- 
lower who had heretofore stolen 
agitated interviews behind the 
woodshed, but who now sat in se- 
curity beside the kitchen table, a 
plate of crullers on his knee and a 
pitcher of milk convenient to his 
hand. 

“It ain't,” said Barbara, earnestly, 
wiping floury hands on her blue 
apron, “as I wishes harm to the poor 
lady an’ her that peaceable-like now 
she’s ailin’; but she'll be down an’ 
scrougin’ ‘round any day now. The 
young doctor do say she'd have 
been well long ago only for her 
waitin’ so stubborn-like in the hot 
sun an’ ketchin’ a fever from it 
afore gettin’ the bone set—an’ then 
what'll happen? Poor, young Miss 
Elizabeth’ll be sent packin’, you'll 
be sent packin’, John Simmonds, an’ 
mayke I'll be sent packin’ without 
my lines. God forgive me, but I 
wish she could be hurted an’ stay 
upstairs a year!” 

The follower was a practical man 
and the difficulties of such a situa- 
tion were clear to him. “Think of 
the waitin’ on her, Barb’ra,” he 
objected, stolidly. “You'd run your 
legs off goin’ up an’ down stairs! 
An’ what would the rector say if 
he heerd you make that wicked 
wish? You'd be churched, Barb’ra.” 

Barbara bridled. “Rector indeed! 


see 
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If he ain’t about the next notch to 
nothin’! An’ shinin’ up to Miss 
Elizabeth too. She can’t abear him 
neither, John Simmonds, an’ I say 
again if Miss Cary could be stopped 
a-tryin’ to manage folks, we’d all be 
better off. Goodness knows any old 
maid is hard enough to live with, 
but a managin’ old maid would try 
the patience of Job! Look at Doc- 
tor Hazelton, as nice a man as ever 
stepped! Didn’t she try to manage 
him? An’ when she couldn’t, it 
madded her so, up went her old 
spite fence—an’ they a-courtin’ at 
the time! But for three miserable 
little feet of no-account ground he 
wouldn’t let her grab, she broke off 
with him. An’ for twenty years 
she’s held spite agin that man! I 
thank my Maker,” finished Barbara, 
virtuously, “that I wasn’t born no 
manager nor no brawlin’ woman.” 


Miss Cary, clutching the wall in 
the hallway outside, turned silently 


and crept back to her room. This 
then, was the estimation, stripped 
of all pretence, in which she was 
held by the outside world. A 
brawling woman! There was be- 
wilderment in the look she cast on 
the glorified fields as she sank ex- 
hausted into her chair by the win- 
dow. A brawling woman! And 
all these years she had laid the flat- 
tering unction to her soul that, in 
all she did, the dignity of her 
gentlewomanhood had been appar- 
ent. Even the fence had its legal 
and moral justification to her mind. 

Her eyes flashed as she recalled 
that humiliation of twenty years 
back. Quarrel after quarrel had 
ended in a lawsuit to determine the 
exact boundaries of the two places 
and the case had been decided in 
the doctor’s favor. The next day 
the fence had reared its ungainly 
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height and all intercourse ceased. 
Tears dimmed the hot anger in her 
eyes as she recalled a picture of 
what she had been then—and now, 
a brawling woman! She winced as 
she looked down upon the fence. 

“T thought I was doing right, 
she whispered, wistfully, “I though 
I was upholding the dignity of th 
family. I was only a girl—a hot 
headed, proud girl, left alone in th: 
old home. And he—he dared to 
claim my land! Self-interest was 
more to him than love of me and 
so—” 

Crickets chirped shrilly in the 
meadows. From Elizabeth’s room, 
the clear, rolling trill of the canary 
floated in. On the Hazelton lawn 
two white-flanneled figures darted 
back and forth. The little bald spot 
on the elder doctor’s head caught 
the sunlight and his laughter came 
up to Miss Cary’s ears in a mellow 
roar. She frowned at the interest 
she caught herself displaying. 

“Doctor Carewe is altogether too 
intimate there,’ she said severely 
to her image in the mirror; then 
she leaned forward and earnestly 
inspected her reflected face. A lit- 
tle paler, a little thin from her re- 
cent illness, but with bright, brown 
hair, untouched by silver, piled in 
soft masses on her stately head and 
the Cary mouth, set in its match- 
less curves—and the Broxton eyes, 
her beautiful mother’s eyes, full of 
a little sad wonder; her face con- 
fronted her. She smiled a little 
mournful smile. 

“Much good you have done me,” 
she murmured, wistfully. “I might 
better have been squint-eyed and 
ugly and—and sweet tempered! 
Then I should not have to think 
of that ghastly fence all the time, I 
suppose. Why should it bother me 
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so? I had a perfect right to build 
it and I never cared for the com- 
ments of outsiders in the least. I 
was always independent, an excep- 
tion to the belief that only the two 
extremes, childhood and old age are 
careless of criticism, and now I—” 

She shivered a little as she turned 
irom the glass and sank back upon 
her cushions. Ten slow minutes 
passed. She was unearthing mo- 
tives and the process was painful. 
\ decision had always been final 
with her. There had been no look- 
ing back, no digging up of purposes 
to examine them as children dig up 
plants to watch their growth, but 
now— 

“What is the matter?” she burst 
out, impatiently, pushing her hair 
from her hot temples. “If I have 
been hard toward him, it was but 
justice. He was hard toward me. 
I wonder if 
he thinks so. Perhaps I do scold 
the servants—who doesn’t? I like 
things done directly. I was brought 
up to manage people—a sick mother, 
a bookworm of a father, a roving 
brother and incompetent servants 
forced it upon me and it is a habit 
which grows with years. It is well 
I had that outlet for my energy. It 
enabled me to put him completely 
out of my life as few women could 
have done and I have been content 
—yes, satisfied with my life!” 

She spoke fiercely with an intense 
desire to convince herself of her 
veracity. A half hour passed in 
silence, then the white figure on the 
couch raised itself with sudden in- 
tensity. 

“I wish that fence—” she began, 
feverishly, then paused, for Eliza- 
beth tapped and entered. The girl 
was plainly ill at ease. Her color 
was rising brilliantly as she drew 


A brawling woman! 
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her pink skirts about her prepara- 
tory to immediate flight. 

“Auntie,” she faltered, “could you 
come down—or will you receive a— 
a caller up here?” 

“Who is it?” 

Elizabeth studied her slipper. 
“He—he did not give his name, 
auntie. He said it was important 
he should see you but—but he 
would detain you only a moment.” 

A suspicion was confirmed in 
Miss Cary’s mind. She rose from 
the couch. “I will be down directly. 
Tell him so, Elizabeth.” 

She made a careful toilet un- 
assisted. A late yellow rose she 
tucked in the lace on her breast—a 
trick of her girlhood which she had 
never outgrown; then she went 
slowly downstairs, knowing she 
should meet him. 

Doctor Hazelton rose as_ she 
entered and remained standing as 
he talked. “I do not apologize, 
Constance, for this intrusion. I 
have that to say which must be 
said. If I wrote it, you would re- 
turn the letter unread 
have done before.” 

A slow red crept painfully into 
Miss Cary’s face. Barbara’s verdict 
—a brawling woman—seemed con- 
firmed. 

“You have John’s girl staying 
with you,” the doctor went on. 
hastily, “and it has just come to my 
knowledge that she and my young 
scamp of a nephew are engaged. 
This piece of tomfoolery has been 
consummated while you were ill 
but I understand they claim some 
previous acquaintance. I think this 
is news to you; I know it is unwel- 
come tidings but you have despised 
me too long for me to risk adding 
another to my long list of crimes. 
[ was obliged to conceal my 


asS—as you 
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nephew's identity while you were 
in need of his services, Constance, 
but now I claim him as mine and 1 
am telling you the simple truth 
when I say that this engagement 
has just come to my knowledge.” 
Miss Cary’s mind was working 
busily while he spoke. It 
twenty years since he had stood 
upon the rug and looked at her 
kindly with his grave, dark eyes. 
Twenty years! 


was 


A long time—and 
time does not double upon its flight. 
There is no going back and knit- 
ting up our raveled threads again 
so that no rent is visible and yet 
how few lives are without their 
darns and patches! Comfortable, 


placid lives, she thought, enviously, 
and then a sudden remembrance of 
a line in her Yearbook crossed her 
She had read the words that 
morning: ‘the little lives of men and 
how they mar that little by their 


mind. 


feuds— She looked up and 
a little forced smile. 
“Well?” she said, gently. 
The man on the rug 
long breath. “Well?” he echoed, 
amazedly. ‘Don’t you. care, Con- 
stance? You have carried your dis- 
like of me to my my fruit, 
my house, my profession—is it pos- 
sible you 


gave 


drew a 


roses, 
except my nephew? 
Surely you have not known about 
this?” 

Constance Cary, looking into his 
earnest eyes and reading rightly the 
deep, underlying tenderness there, 
also looked a great temptation in the 
face—and fell. For the first time 
in her forty years, she told a de- 
liberate, calculated lie. Her starved 
heart had suddenly awakened from 
its lethargy and rebelled and the hu- 
man heart, alas, has little use 
the stern 
head. 


for 
morality of the human 
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“Yes,” ~ she said, 


knew.” 


calmly. 


The doctor’s eyes kindled. “You 
knew? And said nothing! Con- 
stance, perhaps you do not hate me 
2s you used to do, as you were right 
in doing! I—I have been a con- 
founded curmudgeon, Constance. 
To lose you for three feet of land! 
What were three feet of land when 
all I had was yours anyway? | 
have been a pig-headed fool, Con- 
stance, and to think I called you 
one the other day! Can you forgive 
me, Constance?” 

There were thick 
famous Broxton eyes. 
said, abjectly. 
ask pardon. 


tears in the 

“Don't,” she 

“It is I who should 
It was my horrible de- 
manding of those three feet which 
made you resent it. And I built 
that—awful—fence! You can never 
forgive that.” 

The tension was growing danger- 
for the tears had crept into 
Miss Cary’s voice and he changed 
the subject with ready tact. Even 
a man and a doctor cannot bridge 
a separation of twenty years in a 
moment. 


ous 


“How’s the arm?” he said, cheer- 
fully. “I see you've discarded the 
sling. Jack is all right but I shall 
never be content until I examine 
his work for myself. Are you will- 
ing to allow me, Constance?” 

Twilight shadows stretched long 
arms across the river. In the west, 
still rosy, hung one brilliant star. 
His ‘more timid brethren peeped 
faintly through the blue dome be- 
yond. Around the point where one 
pine sentinel held aloft his slender 
bayonet, drifted a boat. Elizabeth 
sat i the stern, the rosy light upon 
her face. Her white hat lay on her 
knee and the airs of heaven ruffled 
the soft, bright hair 


about her 
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temples into little, dancing rings of Cary,” he said, pleasantly. “The 
shining gold. fence is not in sight.” 

Young Carewe looked at her Miss Cary hesitated. The habit 
with a very gravely tender face, of years is not easily broken and a 
but he did not speak. A wonderful remnant of her old authority caused 
silence enfolded them and the world her to glance half-severely toward 
and its clamor of tongues was shut Elizabeth; Elizabeth who sat un- 
ut. Presently, breaking in on  chaperoned and without permission 
their happy silence came the plash in a stranger’s boat—hatless, in a 
oars and another boat rounded gossamer gown and a heavy dew 
the point. Elizabeth turned her falling. She opened her lips to issue 
head as the boats passed each other. orders and then her eyes met the 

“Auntie!” lindly, quizzical, amused gaze of 

The girl's voice was full of con- the elder doctor. A boat’s length 
sternation.. She looked guiltily to- separated them before she spoke 
ward young Carewe and wonder- ard then her voice was low and 
ingly at the elder doctor. A flash sweet. 
ff almost. womanly intuition told “There is no longer need of neu- 
Elizabeth’s lover-many things. He _ trality, Doctor Carewe,’ she said, 
howed courteously. kindly. “Elizabeth, your throat, 

“Neutral ground, I think, Miss dear. Please put on your shawl.” 


Twilight 


By Cuinton SCOLLARD 


© goddess of the violet veil, 
[mpassionate and dewy-pale, 

With thy one amber-lucent star 

For guardian and avatar; 

Loved by the moth of mottled wing, 
And many another fluttering thing; 
Stranger to stridence and rude mirth, 
Healer of the rough hurts of earth; 
Evoker of low airs that range 

Through rich gradations sweet and strange; 
Creep on my senses softlier 

Than fall of foot on miniver; 

I, that am weary of the light, 

Lift me and lay me in the arms of Night! 
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HE story of the goblet is a 
record of that inherent love of 
beauty that has been the pri- 
mary cause of human development 
from savagery to civilization,—a 
record written in successive periods 
of the world’s history in wood, gold, 
silver and glass, the materials which 
have had the closest relation with 
the natural and human side as well 
as the artistic side of man’s nature. 
The origin of glass making lies 
in obscurity and the account left 
by Pliny of Phcenician merchants 
who, returning from Egypt to Syria 
with a cargo of natron or soda, 
cooked their breakfast on the sandy 
beach beneath Mount Carmel, and 


taking up their pots from the blocks 
of natron discovered a curious sub- 
stance identical with glass, is no 
longer believed. The heat of the 
fire would naturally have caused 
the alkali to form a flux from the 
silicious sand, but as a heat of from 
one thousand to fifteen hundred 
degrees is required to make this 
fusion, it is not likely that this 
could have occurred in the open air. 
So much for Pliny’s interesting 
story of accidental glass making 
during a Pheenician picnic break- 
fast. 

In the course of certain metal- 
lurgical operations such as smelting 
of ores, glass is produced acciden- 
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tally and it is also formed when 
vegetable substances that contain 
both silica and an alkali are burned 
together in large masses. Now 
reeds and straw contain silica and 
an alkali, and as these were fre- 
quently piled up in enormous quan- 
tities in Egypt, Mr. Nesbit remarks 
that such a discovery might very 
easily have been made by such an 
accidental agency as the burning of 
these reed and straw piles some- 
where in the land of the Nile. 
Pliny’s legend points to Pheeni- 
cians and to Egyptians as the earli- 
est glassmakers, and antiquarians 
agree that the art was carried from 
Egypt to Phoenicia, a theory sus- 
tained by the fact that a small spot 
near the mouth of the river Belus 
furnished enough sand to produce 
glass for centuries and that the sili- 
cious element of the sand was of 


such a superior quality that the 
Venetians imported it in later times 


for their frail fabrications. Six 
thousand years takes us a long 
journey backward in history, yet 
glass-blowing was known then, for 
on monuments of the fourth dynasty, 
which extended from B. C. 3998 to 
B. C. 3721, glass bottles holding 
red wine are faithfully represented, 
and we may infer that glass-blowing 
was not a new industry at that time. 

In the famous painting of Beni 
Hasan, which archzologians tell us 
dates from the reign of Usertesen 
I, 2758-2714 B. C., glass blowers 
seated before a brazier, each with 
a green colored bulb of glass on 
the end of his blow-pipe, are shown. 
Some authorities claim upon the 
plains of Chaldea and the shores of 
the Persian Gulf the “beginnings of 
liberty and the first advances be- 
yond the pictorial infancy of man” 
must be sought; but certainly the 


“*“ 


earliest extant specimens of glass 
have been discovered in Egypt. 
Geometry, astronomy, architecture, 
medicine and anatomy were known 
at the beginning of the fourth 
dynasty, and the arts as well as 
industries flourished. Harp, flute 
and national instrument, the sis- 
trum, were employed in expressing 
national sentiment or individual 
emotion generations before the rule 
of the Ptolemies. The _ potter’s 
wheel and kiln, the saw, adze, 
chisel, plough, lever and blow-pipe 
served the needs of man then as 
they do to-day, and glazed pottery 
and glass in various forms served 
the ends of use and ornament. 
“With the name of Menes,” says 
Mr. Gaudy, “the first king of the 
first dynasty, all the ancient chron- 
ological lists begin. He is on the 
borderland between myth and actu- 
ality.” The date assigned for his 
reign is about 475 B. C. The em- 
banked course of the Nile near the 
city of Memphis is supposed to be 
the result of his engineering, but 
aside from this no monuments of 
his building exist to-day. Among 
the ruins of the city of his found- 
ing, a golden necklace was found 
stamped with the name of Menes, 
and to this two beads of blue glass 
were attached! The turquoise glass 
of which these two beads are made 
is in all probability the oldest glass 
in the world. Truly the goblet 
from which we drink is an aristo- 
crat when one thinks of its ances- 
try, for though some of its predeces- 
sors have been fashioned of gold 
and silver, yet it has ranked along 
with them; for if the Syrian, Greek 
and Latin versions of the Old Testa- 
ment are correct, Job placed it in 
the very same category as gold. 
Mr. Gaudy observes that the Eng- 
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lish version renders the word mean- 
ing glass in the other tongues, as 
crystal. 

It was supposed for a long time 
that the making of transparent 
colored glass was one of the later 
arts in Egypt, and certainly there 
are few specimens of this sort now 
to be found. Opaque glass was 
used sometimes for statuary, the 
oldest work being done in pastes 
and enamels. There is, however, a 
large, clear, glass bead which was 
found at Deir el Bahri, which bears 
the name Senmut, the chief archi- 
tect of Queen Hatshepset, the aunt 
of Thothmes III. This monarch’s 
reign extended from 1503-1449 B. 
C., and in this way we may get an 
idea of the relative age of Queen 
Hatshepset’s bead. 

From the reign of Thothmes III, 
a close connection existed between 
Egypt and Syria, and the examples 
of glass made at this period may be 
found in various private and public 
collections. All of these designs 
are similar, though they are varied 
greatly in color. Repeated zigzag 
lines and bands running parallel in 
contrasting colors are the distin- 
guishing mark of these Egyptian 
allastrom amphorae and oenochoi. 
The bottles in the form of columns 
with slightly tapering body and 
turned out lips, are less frequently 
seen. These bottles contained the 
stibium, or kohl, which Egyptian 
ladies used to darken their eye- 
brows, and sometimes these vessels 
have been found with the glass rods 
or. pencils of hematite still in them. 
It is a pathetic sight, these frail 
accessories of the toilette which 
have outlived by thousands of years 
the almond-eyed beauties who en- 
hanced their charms thereby, re- 
maining mute witnesses to that 


feminine vanity which is as old and 
as charming as the first woman. 

In the British Museum ther 
is a collection of ornamental glas: 
labelled “Found on the rubbisl 
heaps of Tell-el-Amarna,” and thes 
articles show the student what in 
fluence the Syrian queens exerted 
over Egyptian art. The worship o! 
the sun was established by Amen 
hoptep IV, whose royal wife was 
Tadukhipa, a Syrian princess, and 
under the new _ influence, the 
strained conventionalism of Egypt 
gave way to a closer and more 
direct study of nature. Among the 
presents sent to the Egyptian king 
were “a goblet of gold set with 
crystals; a necklace of twenty crys- 
tal beads and nineteen of gold, in 
the middle a crystal carved in gold; 
a necklace of forty-two Khuhlu 
stones and forty gold beads.” No 
deubt the craftsmen of Egypt set 
to work to fashion jewelry similar 
to the queen’s, and so, little by 
little, a less conventional style of 
workmanship was introduced in the 
handicraft. 

There are hints also of the con- 
nection of the Hebrews with the 
Egyptians on one side and the 
Syrians on the other, from the use 
of glass and glazed work, and when 
after many tribulations the city of 
Jerusalem was built, the records of 
luxurious furnishing of temple and 
palace begin. Under Solomon the 
kingdom of Judah reached the acme 
of its glory and there are passages 
in the Koran which describe the 
floor of the court before the king’s 
palace as of “clear glass laid over 
running water, in which live fishes 
might be seen.” “Perhaps,” re- 
marks a writer on Hebrew glass, 
“the Queen of Sheba thought that 
it was real water and gathered up 
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her marvelous draperies of silk and 
gold as she walked upon the crystal 
The same writer (Gaudy) 
suggests that a pavement of glass 
or crystal! would seem to have 
always presented some attraction 
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to the Eastern mind; even the 
\postle John makes use of the pic- 
turesque idea in Revelation iv: 6. 
Then Egypt conquered the “City 
of Peace” and later Sargon of Assy- 
ria, carried the last of the Israelites 
off into captivity. Four glass bowls 
of this period, 722-705 B. C., are in 
the British Museum. Egyptian, 
Pheenician and Persian were in 
turn conquered by the Greeks, and 
Alexander the Great was heir to the 
wealth of the world. Clever work- 
men, artificers, and artists gathered 
in Alexandria and among them, sup- 
posedly, came glassmakers from 
Egypt and Pheenicia. This may be 
inferred from one curious fact. 
Though Greece became famous in 
the history of poetry, she did not 
hold a similar supremacy in the art 
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of glass-making. The specimens of 
early Greek glass are not distinc- 
tively Greek, but bear the marks of 
Egyptian and Pheenician workman- 
ship. In fact, glass was not known 
to the early Greeks. Homer, who 


HISTORIC JACOBITE GLASSES WITH 
OF THE PRETENDERS 


EMBLEMS 


mentions so many of the crafts, says 
nothing about glass, and Aristoph- 


anes in the year 450 B. C. speaks 
with some surprise of the Athenian 
ambassadors to capital 
drinking from “cups of gold and 
glass.” 


Persia’s 


Chronologically we come now to 
Roman glass, and from the speci- 
mens found wherever the Italians 
planted the standard of the Eagle 
we know that the substance was 
used in more ways, even, than at 
the present time. 

Many methods of decoration used 
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by the Venetians may be traced 
back to a Roman origin. Of clear 
glass the Romans made all sorts of 
vessels, sepulchral urns, bottles and 
goblets, having been from time to 
time unearthed and the British 
Museum contains a collection that 
shows that ancient Roma, which 
swept into its empire all the knowl- 
edge, art and science of its con- 
quered states, had reached the cul- 
mination of the glassmaker’s art. 
A glass boat found at Pompeii, a 
long-tailed glass bird discovered at 
Cumae, a drinking cup in the shape 
of a helmet dug up at Severinus, 
Cologne, and various little bottles 
inthe form of dates, pine cones, 
scallops. (moulded from the real 
things evidently) show that the 


early glass workers of the Roman 
Empire had “conceits” just as our 
modern glass blowers who fashion 
“campaign tumblers” showing Mc- 


Kinley and» Bryan heads. 

More artistic are the cups and 
bowls, which represent upon their 
moulded surfaces the circus and 
gladiatoria! contestants, sometimes 
giving the names of the victims. 
An interesting cup at the British 
Museum bears upon it the inscrip- 
tion “Exult and be glad,” while an- 
other bears the name “Ennien” and 
the words, “Remember this, O 
buyer.” A number of moulded 
glass dishes are engraved with fig- 
ures of Christ and the Saints and 
these date from the fourth century 
and probably were used in the early 
church as in the preceding century 
Pope Zephirinus ordered patens of 
glass to be used. 

From the moulded and engraved 
glass it was but a matter of evolu- 
tion in art to arrive at more artistic 
results, and the cutting or carving 
of glass in transparent varieties or 
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through contrasted layers of differ- 
ent colors, known as the cameo 
style, produced remarkable work. 
The few remaining examples of 
this sort are the Naples Amphora, 
the Auldjo vase, which was found 
in Pompeii in the house of the Faun, 
and the. famous Portland vase. 
This last frail relic of antique art 
has had a curious history. The 
Greek character of the subjects as 
well as its workmanship suggest 
that the Portland vase was exe- 
cuted at Alexandria about 150 B. C. 
The figures represent on one of its 
sides Thetis consenting to be the 
bride of Peleus, and on the other 
Peleus and Thetis together on 
Mount Pelion. _It was discovered in 
a marble sarcophagus in the Monte 
del Grano near Rome during the 
seventeenth century. This tomb is 
supposed by archzologians to have 
been that of Alexander Severus and 
his mother Julia Mamza who were 
murdered in the year 235 near 
Mainz during an expedition under- 
taken for the defence of the Rhen- 
ish frontier. This vase was placed 
in the Barberini Palace in Rome 
where so many works of art have 
found lodging, and for many years 
it was supposed to be a carving 
from a natural stone,—a sardonyx 
or an agate. Winckleman and the 
great English potter Wedgwood 
agreed, however, that it was glass. 

Owing to a loss of a game of 
cards,—the present passion for 
Bridge has an aristocratic heredity 
we may infer,—a prince of the Bar- 
berini house had to sell some of his 
family treasures, and among them 
the famous vase,—although the 
Pope forbade the sale. Sir William 
Hamilton, the husband of the beau- 
tiful Lady Emma who made Nel- 
son forget his honor, was ambassa- 
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dor at Naples at the time and he 
became the owner of it. From Sir 
\Villiam it passed to the Duke of 
Portland and from a_ succeeding 
Duke it was placed as a loan in the 
Rritish Museum, where it was safe 
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chalice which held the Blood of Re- 
demption. 

The tiny wine 
“baluster” stemmed 
which we quaff “a 
the stomach’s 


the 
from 
wine for 
nature’s 


and 
goblet 
little 


sake,” 


glass 


or 
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visitor 


until when 


1845 
smashed it! It was skilfully mended, 


a crazy 


and is now. carefully 
“Gold Room” of the 


however, 
guarded in the 
Museum. 

The order of Pope Zephirinus in 
the third century brings us to the 
interesting part of the goblet story, 
for with his order for “patens” of 
glass begins what may be called 
the religious chapter in its history. 
In the story of the search for the 
“Holy Grail” one reads the story 
of the human stretching out for the 
ideal—_the cry of man’s soul for 
purity—which was typified through- 
out medieval times in art, song and 
tradition by the recurrent story of 
the long search through the perils 
of temptation for the mysterious 
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solace for thirst—water—are there- 
fore links that bind us in our com- 
mon daily domestic uses with the 
early ideals of Christianity, which 
had so much to do with the world’s 
art as well as the world’s faith! 

Christ, the angels, saints 
martyrs were represented in the 
stained and leaded windows of 
church and cathedral in the West. 
Through the swinging mosque 
lamp of the Saracen shone the 
lesser light of Mohammedan faith 
—the ideal of the East—while 
Romance may be spelled in the 
iridescent cups and bowls of Vene- 
tian or Bohemian workmanship, as 
in those so-called “crystal” goblets 
which have so curiously survived 
the flight of years and are to-day 


and 
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treasured as heirlooms by many 
old European families. In the Mus- 
grave family, in England, the fam- 
ous “Luck of Edenhall” is its most 
jealously guarded treasure. A band 
of fairies, so runs the legend, danc- 
ing one day around St. Cuthbert’s 
well were surprised by the Eden- 
hall servants, and the tiny folks fled 
in a panic, leaving the wonderful 
clear glass goblet, painted with ara- 
enamel colors, behind 
One fairy bolder than the 
rest, came back to rescue it, but 
finding the mortal holding it in his 
hand, flew away, calling out as she 
went: 


besques in 
them. 


“Tf that glass should break or fall, 
Farewell the luck of Edenhall.” 


When our poet Longfellow was 
visiting in England he was some- 
what roughly attacked by the owner 


of the famous goblet, who asked by 
what right he had allowed the gob- 
let to break and the “luck” to van- 
ish in his ballad of “Uhland.”’ 


Sir Thomas Malory, Tennyson 
and Wagner have enshrined the 
legends of the chalice in poetry and 
melody, and though none may hope 
to enter the Castle of Monsalvat, 
where the mystical wonder of the 
“Grail” is kept, if one goes to 
Genoa, one may see a very ancient 
glass vessel of Byzantine or perhaps 
older craft,—which the Genoese tell 
you is #/ sacro catino: the sacred 
dish ! 

Next in order comes the Byzan- 
tine glass and there are some speci- 
mens of old mosque lamps in the 
British Museum which are full of 
interest. One of fifteenth century 
date has these words on the handle: 
“Of what was made for the mosque 
at the grave of the lady El Takuna.” 
The rest of the inscription tells suc- 
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ceeding generations that “the lamp 
is a glass; the glass as it were a 
glittering star; it is lit from a 
blessed tree, an olive neither of the 
East or the West, the oil thereoi 
would shine though no fire touched 
it—light upon light. God guideth 
to His light where He pleaseth; and 
God shines out parables.” Some- 
times these lamps_ bear the 
name of the painter or writer, but 
not often. The cup said to have 
belonged to St. Elizabeth of Hun- 
gary is enamelled in red arabesques, 
showing its Saracenic workmanship 
as is the “Luck of Edenhall,”’ while 
two bottles from Damascus, men- 
tioned in the inventory of St. 
Stephen in Vienna in 1373, are still 
preserved in that city. 

In the Church of St. Mark at 
Venice, there is a link between 
Byzantine and medieval art in 
glass making. Designed as a 
Byzantine church, St. Marks was 
not completed until Gothic times, 
and its building, from foundation 
to finish, occupied two hundred and 
fifty years. When in 829 Moham- 
medans demolished St. Mark’s at 
Alexandria, the ruling Doge of 
Venice secured the relics of the 
Saint and proclaiming St. Mark the 
patron saint of the Republic in the 
place of St. Theodore, ordered the 
building of a great cathedral in 
which the wonderful relics might 
have a fitting shrine. The Doge 
Confarini erected the greater part 
of this remarkable building in the 
years 1063-1071. 

Two or three centuries later the 
glassmakers of Venice were far 
famed for their beautiful fabrica- 
tions. In 1291 the Council became 
alarmed on account of the numer- 
ous furnaces, and fearing that Ven- 
ice might be destroyed by a great 


also 
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conflagration ordered the glass fur- 
naces to be demolished. As a re- 
sult of this the establishments, 
except those of small pretensions, 
were moved to Murano, where to 
this day some of the most beautiful 
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glass is made. So lucrative was 
the glassmakers’ business and so 
powerful did they become that they 
soon decided to have a close cor- 
poration. In 1295 they petitioned 
that a fine be laid upon all workers 
who should return to Venice after 
working elsewhere. Before this it 
had been found necessary to pro- 
hibit the exportation of sand for 
glass making, and the four groups, 
the “phiolari,” vessel and window 
makers, the “Cristallai,” optical in- 
strument makers, the “Specchia” or 
mirror makers, the “Pater nostreri,” 
rosary makers and various other 
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“makers” had their guilds or frater- 
nities, and the members of this craft 
were considered and took rank as 
“sventlemen.” Indeed noblemen did 
not consider themselves dishonored 
by matrimonial alliance with daugh- 
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’ 


ters of the “gentlemen’ 
guilds. 

For the workmen the power of 
these guilds was very dangerous. 
Any craftsman who took his art 
into a foreign country was likely to 
be tracked and slain. Many mur- 
ders of this kind were perpetrated, 
the victim being found with a dag- 
ger through his heart, the word 
“traitor” being written on the 
weapon. The earliest piece of 
Murano glass existing is a marriage 
cup ascribed to bBeroviero and 
owned by the Coner Museum at 
Venice. It was in Murano that the 


of the glass 
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lost secret of murrline glass known 
to the Romans was rediscovered— 
as also was the vetro di trina or 
method of making lace or reticulated 
glass. 

The forms of cup and goblet were 
very elegant in Venetian glass 
though the taste of the workers ran 
riot in some other directions. In 
spite of these bizarre designs used, 
the fame of the Venetian glass was 
world wide, and in 1399 Richard II 
permitted two galleys in the port of 
London to sell their wares free of 
duty. Sir Anthony Denny, who 
made an inventory of the property 
of Henry VIII in 1542, mentions 
“great glasses like bolles standing 
upon fete.” These were nothing 
more nor less than Venetian goblets, 
and it is strange how so old a 
fashion has held its own, for even 
now we have very much the same 
thing at our tables. 

Every glassmaker as well as pot- 
ter has a passion for making puzzle 
cups and goblets of glass, and there 
is a very curious one which has in- 
stead of a stem and foot a little 
metal windmill for a foundation, 
and cannot be set down when 
emptied until it has been reversed. 
Fastened to this windmill was a 
tube which directed a stream of air 
against the sails and made them 
revolve. Even the most dexterous 
of tipplers found it difficult to swal- 
low the contents of the windmill 
goblet gracefully. 

In Germany glass work is char- 
acteristically different from Vene- 
tian glass,—more clumsy but pos- 
sessing individual interest. There 
is a mystery concerning its origin, 
but in certain neighborhoods, near 
Tréves and Cologne, many speci- 
mens have been found that point to 
glass making in the early days when 
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the Romans were stationed there. 
An early abbot, Cuthbert of Wear- 
mouth, wrote to Tullo, Bishop of 
Mainz: “If there be any man in 
your diocese who can make vessels 
of glass, pray send him to me.” 
This is significant of one thing— 
that it was always the monk, the 
prelate in medizval times, who fos- 
tered and conserved the arts and the 
industries. The debt’ we owe to the 
early church is one we cannot esti- 
mate. 

In France, as in Venice, glass 
making was one trade in which the 
aristocrat might dabble, nay im- 
merse himself, and we find “Gentils’- 
hommes Varrius” making a pretty 
show of fashion, and many a Hugue- 
not of fallen fortunes later on, tak- 
ing up this trade by which to 
retrieve his ruined estate. One won- 


ders if the daintiness, the fragility, 


the grace of these perishable articles, 
in some subtle way suggested an 
affinity with the ‘Noblesse’—a 
kinship with the elegance and frailty 
of the aristocrat. 

Judging from the sizes of the Ger- 
man, Anglo-Saxon and early Eng- 
lish drinking vessels of silver and 
gold, as well as of glass, there was 
not much delicacy among the bibu- 
lous generations of the past. In- 
deed they seem almost a refutation 
of the doctor’s and moralist’s dicta 
about the pernicious effect of strong 
drink,—those enormous old “horns,” 
beekers, tankards and goblets from 
which sturdy Germans, robust Eng- 
lishmen and even the slender French- 
man of feudal days “drank so long 
and deep.” 

In a letter from one social celeb- 
rity to another, written during the 
period when champagne was _ be- 
come the vogue in the “smart set” 
of London, we read that “going to 
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the devil is the mode”—a fact one 
can easily believe was true when 
one reads of the incessant tippling 
of that time. Champagne, by the 
way, was not introduced into Eng- 
land until after 1660, and with its 
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strength and elegance of the Vene- 
tian glass was due to the absence of 
lead in its composition, and it is not 
likely that our modern flint glass 
will ever rival it in delicacy. 

Sir William Morris, with charac- 
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advent came a new sort of drinking 
glass. Lord Beaconsfield, before he 
was a peer, wrote to one of his 
daughters that he had dined some- 
where where he drank champagne 
from a saucer fashioned on a tall 
stem, and speaks of it as a decided 
novelty. 

But earlier than the champagne 
vogue, which was for a long time 
so expensive as to be quite beyond 
the means of any except the notably 
wealthy, glassmakers from Venice 
and later on from France had been 
allowed to set up works in England 
and they pretended that the Eng- 
lish knew little or nothing about 
glass making. All of the patents 
granted were on condition that the 
art should be taught to the English, 
and for a long while there was but 
little native glassware fashioned 
in Great Britain. The lightness, 


teristic energy says in his “Lesser 
Arts of Life”: “Nothing but com- 
mercial enterprise capturing an un- 


fortunate man and setting him 
down in the glassmaker’s chair 
with his patterns beside (which I 
think most generally have been 
originally designed by a landscape 
gardener)—nothing but this kind of 
thing could have cut ugly glasses!” 
Then going at some length into 
artistic glass, he says: “Such a man- 
ufacture yet remains to be set on 
foot, and I very much wish it could 
be done; only it must be a manu- 
facture; must be done by hand, not 
machine, human or otherwise.” 
This is simply Morris’s old plea for 
the artist artificer, the individuality 
of the craftsman. 

With the Jacobean glasses one 
follows the historical chapter of the 
goblet’s story and there is indeed a 
















































pathetic interest on these glasses, 
from which the loyal adherents to 
the house of the ill-fated Stuarts 
drank silent healths in secret to 
“The King over the waters.” 

From documentary evidence, as 
early as 1399 Venetian glass was 
imported into England and into the 
Low Countries about four years 
earlier, but one hundred years later 
we find importations from Murano 
increased to a very great extent. 
Until the middle of the eighteenth 
century English pottery was of the 
roughest sort, although native glass 
vessels had already acquired an ex- 
cellent quality. During this cen- 
tury there were porcelain works at 
Bow, Chelsea, Derby, Worcester, 
Plymouth and Bristol and Wedg- 
wood ware was already placed upon 
the market. When we consider the 
dearth of dainty tableware in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, it 
is not strange that wealthy nobles 
were glad to pay extravagant prices 
for the beautiful Murano glass, for 
it was the fashion for those of rank 
to surround themselves with the 
most luxurious furnishings they 
could afford. 

The curious custom of breaking 
glasses used at festive gatherings, 
which must have been a very ex- 
pensive one, did not bar out the 
delicate Murano glasses from this 
rough usage on such occasions, and 
when the Prince of Mantua was 
married in 1591 the magnificent 
drinking glasses were smashed at 
the banquet according to the foolish 
fashion of the times. What heart- 
breaking must have gone with glass- 
breaking in the bosoms of the care- 
ful housekeepers of those riotous 
days of magnificent extravagance! 

Shortly after the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries enamelled ves- 
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seis came in due order, the cup and 
glass partially burned in. They 
were sometimes colossal in size and 
simply decorated with oil or varn- 
ish color and gilding. Then came 
the drinking glasses of so thin a 
quality that they could not bear the 
heat necessary for enamelling and 
that form of decoration was conse- 
quently limited to the thicker tazzas 
and bowls. This extreme fragility 
made it impossible to cut them on 
the wheel, and their ornamentation 
was restricted to engraving with 
the diamond, which under such fin- 
gers as those of the sisters Rormer 
Versches and Anna Maria von 
Schurman became one of the fine 
arts. The Venetians were so jeal- 
ous of their secret process of man- 
ufacturing glass, that the Inquisi- 
tion of State in the twenty-sixth 
article of its statutes ordered in 
1454 that if any of its workmen of 
any kind should transport his craft 
to a foreign country to the injury 
of the Republic and refuse to re- 
turn, an emissary should be com- 
missioned to slay him. 

The Emperor Leopold induced 
two workmen to enter his states in 
1658-1705, and these craftsmen lost 
their lives as a result of their rash- 
ness. In spite of the threats of 
Venice, many of the Murano arti- 
sans were persuaded to settle in 
other countries, and before the mid- 
dle of the sixteenth century Vene- 
tian glassmakers were working in 
the Low Countries, Germany and 
France, and in these countries far 
from Venice, produced Venetian 
glass which was soon copied by the 
Flemish, German or French work- 
men and sold as “verres facon de 
Venise.” Of these, Mr. Hartshorne 
says: “They animate the conversa- 
tion pieces of the Golden Age of 
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artistic costume, and the pictures 
of still life of countless Dutch mas- 
ters; they shine from the panels of 
Faubourg and the canvases of Van 
Der Helst, and form the motif to 
many a brilliant and joyous Dutch 
interior.” 


THREE HANDLED LOVING 


Besides the Venetian glassmakers 


there were the descendants of a 
colony of strangers from Normandy, 
Brittany, and perhaps Florence who 
had settled at Attare in Montferrat, 
about ten miles from Genoa, and 
who had been instructed in the arts 
by Venetian artists from Murano. 
These altruists claimed their trade 
on account of their rank, none other 
than nobles being allowed to work 
in this. Mr. Schurmann remarks: 
“In France and the Low Countries 
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they are noble although glassmakers; 
in Venice they were nobles because 
glassmakers; and at Altere they 
were glassmakers because they 
were noble.” 

Between the years 1660 and 1663, 
there came into the world a new 
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influence in glassmaking. This was 
the dawn of the “Flint glass” era 
in England, and from 1680 the 
“de Bon hommes” who had been 
making “Verres d’Allemagne”’ be- 
gan with feverish haste to produce 
what they pleased to call “Verres 
d’Angleterre.” The reign of Vene- 
tian and German glass was over. 
Henceforth English and Bohemian 
glasses were what the fashionables 
determined to have. 

In mentioning Dutch glasses, it 
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is interesting to know that under 
the delicate touch of three Dutch 
ladies, many diamond engraved 
glasses became famous for their 
perfection and vested with a pecu- 
liar charm. Roemer Visscher, a very 
rich merchant of Amsterdam and 
also a poet, formed a little literary 
circle at Muiden, near Amsterdam, 
which had a direct and important 
influence in directing the literary 
and artistic development of Hol- 
land early in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Visscher had three daughters, 
Anna, Gertrude and Maria Tessel- 
schade, and all three of them ex- 
celled in needlework, dancing, were 
musicians, wrote poetry, engraved 
glass with diamonds and were excel- 
lent swimmers! One likes to think 
of these round-faced, fair-haired 
girls, writing out the distiches 


which were to be engraved on the 
frail, green glasses, while perhaps 


Vondel, the great Dutch poet, or 
Hooft, the famous historian of Hol- 
land, quaffed berkemeyes of good 
beer and praised their work. Here 
we see that the goblet has its lit- 
erary associations, too, as well as 
its religious and social associations. 
For Hooft, Maria Tesselschade 
especially designed a pale green 
“Roemer,” six and one-half inches 
high, which bears the inscription 
“A Demain les affaires,’ and the 
date 1646. 

Mr. Hartshorne tells us in “Old 
English Drinking Glasses” that 
“glass drinking cups from England 
which we are accustomed to asso- 
ciate with Anglo-Saxon times, are 
like those of the Merovingian 
period, based upon late Roman 
models.” 

As to the establishment of glass 
houses in Britain, in Roman and 
Anglo-Saxon times, there are prob- 
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abilities but no absolute proofs. Cer- 
tainly there was a falling off of 
glassmaking in western Europe 
after the sixth century, but that it 
was made and used in the north of 
England in the year 675, we know, 
for according to Bede, Benedict 
Biscop wrote to Gaul for artificers 
who were to glaze the windows of 
his church, with the cloisters and 
refectory at Wearmouth, and about 
the same time Wilfred of Worcester 
caused glass windows to be put in 
his cathedral in the place of wooden 
shutters or wicker-work lattices. 
When the good folk of Worcester 
saw the stars and moon through 
the windows they were mightily 
frightened thinking a supernatural 
agency was at work. 

For domestic use English-made 
drinking cups were not general be- 
fore the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. The rich preferred the semi- 
barbarous splendor enhanced by 
massive vessels of gold and silver; 
hence the form of the goblet, the 
loving cup and other drinking ves- 
sels has been abundantly preserved 
to us in gold, silver and pewter— 
very magnificent specimens of which 
are still extant in museums and are 
still being fashioned by European 
and American gold- and_ silver- 
smiths to-day. 

The common folk of England 
were content to drain their mead, 
sack and ale from vessels of wood, 
horn and leather,—the latter giving 
rise maybe to the report long be- 
lieved in France that “Englishmen 
drink out of their boots.” Worse 
things have been believed of them 
on slimmer foundations! 

Venetian, French and Dutch glass- 
makers at different periods had 
“glass houses” in England with cer- 
tain protective rights from the Eng- 
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lish crown, but after the advent of 
the “Flint glass” era, English glass 
obtained a reputation not inferior 
to that enjoyed by continental Eu- 
ropean manufactories in earlier 
times. 

The space of this article does not 
allow more than a very cursory 
allusion to the historic and inscribed 
glasses made shortly after 1745, 
many of which are commemorative 
of English loyalty to the lost cause 
of the Stuarts. The goblet with its 
rose, two buds and stem tells the 
story of the rebellions—1715 and 
1745 and is a Jacobean relic treas- 
ured in many an old English family 
to-day. More touching is the glass 
with the roses on the bowl, and the 
heraldic rose and leaves engraved 
under the foot from which the loyal 
adherents of the old and young 


“Pretenders” might drink without 


being incriminated by the gov- 
ernment. The rose and the thistle 
and the Jacobite star are often 
to be seen in these old 1745 
glasses. 

Sometimes the reigning beauties 
were immortalized in these frail 
relics, and Mrs. Albert Hartshorn 
possesses one which bears. the 
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words, “Mrs. Walpole, June 27th, 
1716.” 

Among American manufacturers, 
the Tiffanys have produced a very 
beautiful art glass called the “Fav- 
rille’ which possesses some of the 
qualities of the Murano and is of 
exquisite design. Among the most 
interesting of the house’s drinking 
vessels are some which are purely 
American in material, design and 
workmanship. A silver cup with 
handles of buffalo horn is really 
unique, and another representing a 
distinctive Navajo Indian pottery 
pattern is both a beautiful and orig- 
inal conceit. Other American firms, 
Reed and Barton, Gorham, the 
Rogers, and other New York houses 
are making very beautiful drinking 
vessels in the precious metals, but 
of that frailer and more commer- 
cially used substance it may be 
said that the progress of art, the 
daily service of the human races, 
religion, and the social life of the 
nations, are recorded in its various 
uses throughout the ages, and are 
definitely preserved and daily pre- 
sented to us if we choose to recall 
that story written in glass,—the 
story of the goblet. 
























































































































































The Despotism of Combined Millions 


Is the Higher Socialism a Danger or Blessing to the Nation? 


By Joun W. RycKMAN 


The writer is no alarmist; these things are not written carelessly or with ill-con- 
sidered abandon, but in the profoundest sincerity. 


The people should foster no 


delusions; the opportunity—almost at the finger-tips of the plutocrats—is a graver 


public menace than imagination could devise. 


If not checked these men will soon 


have the powcr to make or unmake governments, prescribe or abolish laws at will 
and make interest, exchange, taxes and tariffs so burdensome as to convert the 
whole business system into a game of shuttlecock for the pleasure of Messrs. Ryan— 


Rockerfeller—Rogers—Morgan and their puppets. 


such intolerable conditions? 


And what will be the result of 


Why, revolution and possible merciless civil war. Some 


readers may call this socialism or perhaps even anarchy, but far from being either 
of these it is plain rational common sense which early-day facts will prove to be only 


too close to the mark. 


OR more than a year I have, 
time and again, in these arti- 
cles, warned the people of this 
country of the dangerous approach 
of socialism through the monstrous 
abstraction of financial buccaneers. 
Not the socialism of ignorant and 
discontented classes but an active, 
strong, controlling socialism headed 
by such intelligent, high-minded 
and purposeful commoners as James 
G. Phelps-Stokes, Robert Hunter, 
Joseph Medill Patterson, W. J. 
Ghent, .irthur Brisbane, Thomas E. 
Watson, Jack London and others of 
their kind. 

Those who attributed this im- 
pending peril of the nation to the 
efforts of freakish reformers who 
sought to awaken the public to the 
havoc of certain so-called abuses, 
have not appreciated the significance 
of the tendency of strong and true 
men in high places to enter the 


ranks of real socialism. They 
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looked upon the warnings as mias- 
matic effusions of “queer” tutelary 
geniuses. The big pirates of Wall 
street smiled at these apprehen- 
sions and made merry. They con- 


tinued to eat, drink and digest 
money. Having in their safe 


deposits practically everything of 
value the people possessed they 
saw no reason to be disturbed and 
as the law was a sort of bought and 
paid for privilege and dispensation 
of their own, a little agitation was 
more or less diverting rather than 
aggravating. 

But an awakening came—a severe 
and savage eye-opening. Unex- 
pectedly a yawning chasm opened 
and exposed the dark secrets, the 
treachery, sham and cunning by 
which the people had been cheated 
and robbed. It is not necessary 
here to enlarge upon the story so 
fully published in the series of 
articles, of which this is a continu- 
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ance—the story of rottenness and 
perfidy, of fraud and venality which 
aroused the people to intense abhor- 
rence of the detestable plunderers 
and induced hundreds of thousands 
of influential men to make common 
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cause with the masses. And when 
we come to consider all the condi- 
tions—the abominable and direful 
conditions, should not the outcome 
be naturally accounted for? Here 
were five billions of money in insur- 
ance companies, banks, trust com- 
panies, railroads, industrial trusts 
and other entities representing most 
of the employments, the products, 
the resources of the people, in the 
absolute control of men who could 
be counted on two hands. Had 
these men used their power de- 
cently and discreetly for the up- 
building of the nation and the 
steady, consistent betterment of the 
common people this condition might 
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have been tolerated, un-American 
as it was, but they were merciless 
and arrogant financial tyrants. 

It was folly to suppose the plain 


‘people of this twentieth century 


democracy, cherishing the proud 
charter that placed them all on a 
level under the law, would much 
longer endure tamely the confisca- 
tion of their property, the trammel- 
ling of their opportunities, the 


strangling of competition and im- 
position of heavy burdens, the ab- 
sorption of their savings and reduc- 
tion of their earnings by plutocrats 
more insatiable and grinding than 
the most inexorable despots of his- 
tory. A social revolt seems inevi- 
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table now and the consequences, 
whatever they are, will be upon the 
heads of the real perpetrators of 
this revolt the Rockefellers, Ryans, 
Morgans, Harrimans, Rogerses and 
their confederates. 
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The people have been sadly 
worsted but their moral vision has 
not been blurred. They have seen 
men of highest power and station 
in the commercial and _ financial 
world joining savagely in the selfish 
and dishonest race for wealth. They 
have seen all kinds of dubious 
schemes carried through to the en- 
richment of their promoters and 
the greater impoverishment of the 
producing classes; they have seen 
a Morgan rise from obscurity to a 
high position in the financial world 
by empiric manipulations of great 
corporate interests without person- 
ally earning a dollar; they have 
seen high officials of life insurance 
companies sink to mountebanks 
and charlatans and steal the money 
of policyholders; they have seen the 
iniquity of Amalgamated stock flo- 
tation and know of the colossal 
profits of its manipulators; they 
knew of the Standard Oil octopus 
with its forty-five per cent. divi- 
dends and its law-defying tentacles; 
the sugar trust and its rewards of 
millions to its promoters; the bane- 
ful beef trust, controlling prices 
both to producer and consumer and 
levying toll upon every mouthful 
of food in transit; they knew of rail- 
road rebates in disregard of law and 
court decrees and that some of the 
lawbreakers were promoted to high 
positions. They have seen their 


franchises given away and illegal 
charges extorted in their operation ; 
they have seen legislatures bribed, 


juries fixed, courts and officials 
made subservient to money; they 
have seen graft in every depart- 
ment of public affairs; they have 
seen thieving politicians fatten upon 
the spoils of their miserable trade; 
they have seen tainted money ea- 
gerly sought for by colleges and 
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pulpits and the ruthless absorbers 
of their natural heritage living in 
marble palaces built with the peo- 
ple’s money and by the sweat of 
the people’s brows; they have seen 
immunity given to criminals of the 
respectable millionaire class by a 
timorous district attorney and ar- 
rant rascals held up as examples 
worthy to follow. 

It can be well understood how, 
facing these oppressions and others 
even more onerous that I will 
shortly mention, men of the type I 
have named and thousands like 
them have said to themselves or 
among themselves; this condition 
of things shall not continue longer, 
the people will rise in their might 
and prevent it. 

To understand more clearly why 
this higher socialism. is becoming 
a great power and why the im- 
pending social revolt is being 
brought about let us consider a few 
specific examples of the plutocracy 
it is intended to destroy. The 
Standard Oil group for instance 
control practically all the oil pro- 
duced in North America with all 
the analogous industries and com- 
merce connected with the business; 
they have made it impossible for 
others to engage in the traffic; they 
have successfully maintained a 
crushing monopoly in open defiance 
of law and have carried on an enor- 
mous system of absorption until 
they dare to tell the President of 
the United States what shall and 
shall not be done in matters of gov- 
ernment. The Constitution pro- 
vides a government by, of and for 
the people. The Standard Oil 
group demand a government by, of 
and for the Wall street pirates. 
The so-called Rockefeller group 
control wholly or in major part 
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four hundred and seventy-five great 
industrial, commercial and financial 
corporations which they are con- 
stantly adding to. In such of these 
as they do not own a majority of 
the stock their domination is never- 
theless absolute since opposition to 
their wishes means a fight destruc- 
tive to those who would venture to 
thwart them. The four hundred and 
seventy-five corporations have a 
capitalization of $5,239,098,802 and 
are classified by the New York 
“World” as follows: 


GROUPS OF ROCKEFELLER 
CORPORATIONS 


INDUSTRIAL COMPANIES 
Capitalization 
Standard Oil 
U.S. Steel Corporation 
American Tobacco Co. 
Amer. Linseed Oil Co. 
Continental Tobacco Co. 
Wells-Fargo Express 
American Express 


70,000,000 
35,500,000 
109,000,000 
8,000,000 
18,000,0c0 
60,209,000 
18,015,000 
25,000,009 
17,000,000 
100,000,000 
TELEPHONE, &c. 
Capital 
$97,370,000 
15,000,000 
50,000,000 
8,000,000 
5,000,000 


9. ere 

Union Typewriter Co. 

Col. Fuel and Iron Co. ....... 

New York Dock Co. 

Amer. Smelt. & Ref. Co. 
TELEGRAPH, 


U. S. Realty & Con. 


Western Union 

Postal Telegraph Co. .......... 
Wash. & No. Tel. Co. 

Cen. & South Am. Tel. 

Gold & Stock Tel. Co. 
BANKS, TRUST COMPANIES 
Deposits 
$124,640,000 
50,307,201 
42,133,690 
50,782,100 
59,187,103 
53,620,571 
61,790,595 
40,290,803 


National City Bank 

Farmer’s Loan & Trust 

Guaranty Trust 

Hanover Nat. 

Mercantile Trust 

Morton Trust Co. 

Se Ug AO SS ae 

N. Y. S. & Trust 

RAILROADS 

Capitalization 
400,000,000 
132,250,000 
184,252,000 
52,000,000 

. 200,000,000 
296,000,000 
39,068,800 


Pennsylvania 

New York Central 
3altimore and Ohio 
Wabash 

Southern Pacific 
Union Pacific 
Chicago and Alton 
Northern Securities 
N. Y., N. H. and H. 


MILLIONS 


Texas Pacific 
Illinois Central 
INSURANCE COMPANIES 

Assets 
$558,417,284 
322,540,900 
89,168,700 
430,000,000 
5:744,340 


Equitable Life 
New York Life 
Metropolitan Life 
Mutual Life 
Q’n. Ins. Co. 
cITY 


Ins. 


of A. ae 

TRACTION COMPANIES 
Capital 

Brooklyn R. S. 

Manhattan “L” 

Interborough 

Wash. Ry. & E. 

Rapid T. Ferry Co. 

Richmond “L” & Ry. 

N. Y. @ Be OR. ey. 

New H. Tract. Co. 


The Standard Oil group control 
more than sixty per cent. of all the 
railroads of the United States and 
more than six million of our people 
are directly dependent for the nec- 
essaries of life upon the earnings of 
those in the employ of this group. 
They are largely interested in prac- 
tically all of the leading banks, trust 
companies, building 2nd loan com- 
panies and safe deposit and surety 
companies in New York City as 
well as many in the other leading 
cities of the country. Wherever it 
is essential to maintain their abso- 
lute dominance of public and pri- 
vate interests and keep the people 
in a condition of abject subserviency 
there you will find the Standard 
Oil group well entrenched. Here 
is a partial epitomé of their power: 

a 
Railroads 
Industrial companies 
Banks and trust companies .. 
Safe deposit companies 
Telegraph and telephone com- 

panies 182,870,000 
Insurance companies 3,200,000 
Mining companies ; 195,000,000 
Gas, electric light and. power 

companies 
Traction and 


companies Pace 
Navigation companies 


Total 


ig 835, '872,300 
181,062,399 
609,531 


110,763,700 

transportation 
166,750,000 
41,447,800 800 
30,008,802 802 


5.239. 
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This does not include the more 
than a billion dollars of life insur- 
ance funds they have sought and 
are seeking to acquire permanent 
control of. 

Another reason for the present 
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unrest is shown in the wave of re- 
sentment that has passed over the 
country affecting every community 
and arousing all classes of citizens 
to a sense of the nation’s extreme 
danger through the growing power 
of railroads and the illimitable am- 
bition of the few unhesitating, mas- 
terful men who have conspired to 
deprive the people of the rights and 
powers of government; to force 
upon the country a bogus mortgage 
oi eight billions of dollars of illegiti- 
mate and unreal value; to extract 
cnormous, unnatural and ruinous 
tribute from every avenue of busi- 
ness and to absorb and put into 
their own pockets the results of all 
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opportunity, development and _ pri- 
vate effort. There is a disquieting 
influence in the popular view of the 
enormous: fortunes of the present 
gencration of Vanderbilts, Goulds, 
Harrimans and other railroad mag- 
nates, wholly acquired through the 
stealing of the people’s franchises 
and the colossal watering of stocks 
and in some cases devoted entirely 
to uses that provoke popular disgust 
These men and their predecessors, 
through stupendous agrarianism 
have succeeded in forcing a mort- 
gage on the country equivalent to 
$27 a year on every $1,000 of prop- 
erty. The total taxation, federal, 
state, county, city, etc., is approxi- 


mately $1,200,000,000. Twelve per 
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cent. on eight billions of water in 
railroad stocks is $960,000,000. This 
bogus railroad mortgage was sure 
sooner or later to be met with stub- 


born resistance in some form 


and 
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the fast growing tendency toward 
government ownership is the first 
step in the direction of emancipa- 
tion from the grasp of the giant 
railroad octopus. There are many 
men who believe that private con- 
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trol of so essential a public entity 
as railroads, under the best condi- 
tions, is bad in principle but in the 
hands of the present control is be- 
coming wicked and beyond tolera- 
tion. The railroads of the nation 
of good right belong to the people 
and if those who are mismanaging 
them cannot be restrained they 
should be taken over and operated 
under government control, far re- 
moved from the zone of graft and 
acquisitiveness. | 

A shifting of forces is going on 
just now in the camp of the pluto- 
crats. Colossus Rockefeller, on ac- 
count of age and infirmity, is giving 
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place to Sphinx Ryan and his pup- 
pets, while Ulysses Rogers con- 
tinues at the head of the secret ser- 
vice, issuing backstairs instructions 
and making new plans to defeat the 
people, seize their reserve resources 
and dispossess them from the earth. 
Doubtless the greatest menace to 
the country to-day is Thomas F. 
Ryan, a man who has no scruples 
that have ever been discovered and 
who possesses an overmastering 
greediness for money and power. 
Acts of his daily life from which 
most men would shrink are to 
his mind merely the legitimate 
means of business conquest. To 
him all methods that tend to defeat 
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public benefits and 


destroy 
lic welfare are fair if they bring 
within his grasp greater control of 


pub- 


affairs. He does not scruple to bay 
a life insurance company at a fabu- 


lous price if he can manage its mil- 
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lions of assets to advance his vari- 
ous schemes to disencumber the 
people of their property and fran- 
chises. He does not hesitate to 
ruin a railroad company and bank- 
rupt its stockholders in order to 
get possession of its lines and 
property for himself at a song. He 
delights in merging all the trac- 
tion franchises and facilities of New 
York City, which he extracts from 
the people without pay, by politi- 
cal intrigue, for a thousand years, 
so that the citizens must pay to 
him the tribute he levies. It is 
an especially agreeable diversion to 
him to plan some new tyranny over 
the producing classes and make 
them dance to his harsh and dis- 
sonant tunes. He has developed 
himself into an acquiring trust to 
concentrate power in his hands— 
the power that is dear to him be- 


cause it means still greater power 


and more money, It enables him 
to develop his vast plans and to 
reach out further and take more, so 
that those who are deprived, while 
feeling their loss, cannot under- 
stand who has injured them or 
how it was done. He possesses a 
kind of satanic humor that enables 
him to enjoy the bewilderment of 
his victims. He seems to take gen- 
uine delight in occasions that come 
to him to use really well-meaning 
and straightforward men in the exe- 
cution of his schemes and to make 
them his unconscious accomplices. 
It is such a man who threatens by 
execrable devices to amass for him- 
self money and property, by absorb- 
ing the traffic and the opportunities 
of the common people. It is not sur- 
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prising that his zeal has carried 
him beyond the bounds of toleration. 

The emoluments and the power 
of the highly privileged monopolists 
increase with stunning rapidity 
while the penuriousness of the help- 
less common people grows con- 
stantly more irritating and galling. 
The favored rich are getting richer; 
the poor are growing poorer. The 
rules of living prescribed by the 
money classes make existence 
harder and more onerous every day 
for the toilers. Their rents, taxes, 
interest, provisions, clothing, light 
and heat are made to cost them 
more than they can bear, yet they 
are abject victims of a merciless 
system that forbids participation in 
the just rewards of their labor and 
the property of their own creation. 

I do not say that I approve of or 
even countenance socialism but it 
does seem to me to be part of the 
eternal fitness of things that if plu- 
tocrats take from the people prop- 
erty which rightfully belongs to 
them the people should take it back 
again and acquire the full benefits 
accruing from it. It does seem to 
me that if these confiscators who 
have built up a colossal money 
power upon a chimerical founda- 
tion without producing anything 
persist in centralizing opportunity 
and making life almost too costly to 
live, the multitude who toil and pro- 
duce have a solemn duty to per- 
form in taking this power from 
the oppressors and opening wide 
the doors of equal and untram- 
melled competitive exertion in the 
maintenance of the nation’s pros- 
perity and prestige. 
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What's to Become of Cape Cod? 


l automobile party flashed into 
a Cape Cod town the other day, 
each ponderous machine swinging 
through the dust of its predecessor 


into line in the square. A_ well- 
groomed man rose in the foremost 
and propounded the query, “What's 
the matter with Cape Cod?” and in 
a score of well-modulated voices 
came the answering shout, “Cape 
Cod’s all right.” Then the engines 
barked, gongs sounded and the fash- 
ionable throng disappeared, flash- 
ing along the way Bostonward, 
leaving behind mingled memories of 
violets and gasolene. Time was 
when that answering shout might 
have been echoed by thousands of 
broad-chested Yankee seamen, in 
voices hoarse with breathing the 
gales of the world. Cape Cod bred 
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such men for more than two cen- 
turies, but she breeds few of them 
indeed, now, and the time seems at 
hand when she will breed none. 

Is Cape Cod all right? To the 
begoggled, beveiled and bewitching 
automobilists it is. To the lingerer 
on sunny sands and the bather in 
blue waters it is. But the Cape Cod 
of song and story, the nursery of the 
finest seamen the world has yet 
seen, is no more, nor does there 
seem any hope of a joyous resurrec- 
tion. 

A study of statistical figures 
shows the decline of the Cape to be 
something startling, in the last half 
century. In 1855 Barnstable County, 
which is the Cape, had a total popu- 
lation of 35,442; in 1860 this had in- 
creased a bit, to 35,996; in 1900 it 
was reckoned only 27,826 — these 
from census reports. In _ other 
words, while the total population of 
the country and the state, and par- 
ticularly the eastern part of the 
state, has increased very materially 
in the last forty years, that of the 
Cape, which is a portion of this 
eastern section, has declined practi- 
cally a fourth. 

This alone is enough to mark a 
serious decline in any community, 
for, 


“Tll fares that land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay.” 


Nor has wealth accumulated on 
the Cape. Its former thriving in- 
dustries have left it, both by land 
and by sea. Many of these were 
perhaps of no great importance to 
the nation, though they were of 
vast importance to the Cape; but 
one at least, the training of hardy 
seamen, was of inestimable value to 
the country at large; this, too, is no 
longer to be found. A further study 
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of statistics shows some startling 
figures in this regard. In 1855 there 
were one hundred and sixty-eight 
salt manufactories on the Cape, rep- 
resenting an invested capital of 
$100,000. One of these is reported 
as still existing and making a little 
salt. In 1855 there were tanneries 
on the Cape, and woolen goods were 
manufactured in considerable quan- 
tity, while the making of ‘boots and 
shoes was carried on quite exten- 
sively. All these have passed, but 
need not cause particular regret be- 
cause the work is being done else- 
where, perhaps to better advantage. 
But the one thing which the Cape 
did better than any other portion of 
the country, and which can ill afford 
to be lost, was the training and try- 
ing out of hardy seamen. American 
seamen were a half century ago the 
pride of the world. To-day you can 
hardly find them afloat. Probably 
in the good old days not all of them 
came from Cape Cod, but a good 
portion of them did, and wherever 
they trod a deck they were guide 
and exemplar for their shipmates. 
What has become of them? Well, 
for the old-timers the answer is 
easy. You have but to search the 
little graveyards of the foreign 
ports of the world. You will find 
Cape Cod seamen buried in every 
one. You have but to ask the sea 
where the white crest of the surges 
is the only headstone for alas! too 
many of them. Yet most of them 
after all came home to Cape Cod to 
die, and if you drive from one end 
of the Cape to the other you will 
note that Cape Cod’s graveyards 
hold far more of her seamen than 
her ships, or any ships, do to-day. 
The churches of the old time still 
stand on the bleak sandy headlands, 
huge structures some of them, large 
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enough to hold mighty congrega- 
tions. The people that once filled 
them lie in the graveyards which 
surround them, with quaint head- 
stones and quainter epitaphs over 
them, and the churches they once 
filled are closed or minister to scant 
congregations. 

In 1855, to go back to our figures 
again, Provincetown had a whaling 
fleet of seventeen whaling ships, 
ninety-seven vessels engaged in 
the cod and mackerel fisheries, the 
whole employing 873 men and repre 
senting a capital of $450,000. In 
1865 this had increased to twenty- 
eight whale ships and 105 fishing 
vessels, employing a total of 1260 
men and increasing the capital em- 
ployed to $626,262. 

In 1865 Dennis had a fishing fleet 
of forty-eight vessels employing 722 
men and $117,000 capital and a 
coastwise fleet of eighty-five repre- 
senting $401,400 and 445 more men. 
Nearly 1200 seamen sailed from this 
one Cape Cod town whence to-day 
not a ship hails. Wellfleet had 
eighty fishing vessels and 824 fish- 
ermen in 1855. Yarmouth had fif- 
teen vessels and 170 men, and so 
the story goes, all up and down the 
sandy “right arm of Massachusetts.” 

In all, Barnstable County had in 
1855 twenty-four whale-ships and 
357 fishing vessels sailing the seas 
with 3849 seamen aboard, enough 
to man the whole United States 
navy when the civil war broke out, 
and man it with the best seamen in 
the world. This enumeration does 
not count the deep water sailors 
who were on every clipper ship that 
sailed the sea, and many of them in 
command. 

In the years that have followed 
that date Cape Cod seamen have 
fallen upon evil days. Though 
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more cod and mackerel fishermen 
sail to the banks than ever before 
the vessels no longer hail from the 
Cape, nor do scarcely any of the 
fishermen. Along the south side of 
the Cape thirty years ago great 
wharves stretched far to seaward 
over the sandy shoals, a hundred 
sail of fishing vessels might have 
been seen in the offing, and a thou- 
sand men sailed from Dennisport, 
Chatham, and other towns along- 
Now only the ro‘ting piles 
here and there where these 
wharves stood, and for a 
part of the year the little 
towns, grown gray and _ sleepy, 
slumber and dream of past glories. 
In 1895 Provincetown. still regis- 
tered forty-seven fishing vessels, 
the rest of Barnstable County but 
seventeen. To-day but three or 
four hail from Provincetown, while 


side. 
show 
CC stly 


good 


from the other ports hardly a single 


vessel sails to the banks. Massa- 
chusetts has a great fleet of fisher- 
men, the finest vessels in the world, 
but the Cape owns and sails them 
no more. They hail from Boston 
or Gloucester and are manned in 
the main by men from the British 
So far as the Cape is 
the almost 


Provinces. 
concerned 
total. 

The old family names still stand 
by in the districts that they once 
made populous. The Kelleys are 
prevalent in one part of the Cape, 
the Nickersons in another, while the 
Nyes hold their ancient habitat, not 
of course to the exclusion of all 
other names, but they prevail. In 
many instances the final appellation 
seems to be understood. John I. 
Nickerson will be known to every- 
body as John I. If you hear a man 
spoken of as "Miah Doane, you need 
not believe that Doane is his last 


eclipse is 
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name. It probably is omy his mid- 
dle one. But nobody on the Cape 
would know Nehemiah D. Kelley if 
you spoke of him that way. ’Miah 
Doane it is by common consent and 
always will be. But John I. and 
"Miah Doane no longer sail the seas. 
John I. runs a livery stable and a 
notion store, both for the exploita- 
tion of summer visitors, and *Miah 
Doane may own a cranberry bog, 
but the 
living by 


chances are he makes his 
keeping the 


boarders who ride behind John I.’s 


sunmimer 


horse, or else he has divided up the 
ancestral acres into little houselots 
on which the summer visitors build 
cottages. In fact in a long trip 
from the wrist of the right arm of 
Massachusetts down to below its 
elbow the chief signs of business 
or prosperity are in the communi- 
ties where the summer visitor is 
prevalent. 

Of the old-time industries one at 
least has increased and is profitable 
to the people. That is the raising of 
cranberries. Hardly a year goes by 
but you hear of a big, new bog 
being put into condition and during 
September and October everybody 
on the Cape earns good money by 
picking cranberries. Yet not all 
bogs are prosperous, the best being 
the most expensive, and these in 
very many instances are owned and 
exploited by outside capital. 

In the town of Eastham some 
years ago a man set out quite a field 
of asparagus. The soil of the Cape, 
at least in this vicinity, seems pecu- 
liarly adapted to this vegetable and 
the field was so successful that its 
owner enlarged it. Others in the 
neighborhood were inspired by his 
success to do likewise and now there 
is a large acreage in many parts of 
the town and many people have 
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found prosperity in 
fields which were considered as of 
little worth. In fact you can buy 
land in this portion of the Cape still 
for two dollars an acre, and from 
surface indications one might well 
be sorry to pay that for much of it. 
Yet the town which had been going 
down is now on a little wave of 
prosperity. One man reports that 
from his asparagus field last year, 
with only one man to help him in 
his work he cleared two thousand 
dollars. Not bad for sandy barrens 
where the grass has often a hard 
fight for existence and yields the 
ground to “poverty which 
will grow where nothing else can 
but for which no man has yet found 
a use. 


their sandy 


moss” 


Yet the chief business of Cape 
Cod to-day is not whaling or fishing, 
or any other of the old-time indus- 
tries which brought prosperity. It 
is entertaining summer visitors. 
These come in greater numbers 
every year, stay longer, leave more 
money behind them, and go away 
better satisfied than ever. All the 
way down to the very tip you will 
find the houses of wealthy 
owners spend the summer 
months there, the less pretentious 
cottages of less pretentious visitors, 
and hotels, many of them quite pala- 
tial, at almost every vantage point. 
Better than this, there is an in- 
for two or three months of 
the year for almost anyone who is 
willing to take boarders at a fair 
price, and in all these ways pros- 
perity is coming back to the Cape. 
It is not so good a prosperity as 
that of the old-time days when the 
Cape sailors were the great men of 
all seas, either for the people of the 
Cape or for the nation at large, but 
it is of a kind that comes in these 


fine 
who 


come 
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modern days, and it is not to be 
taken lightly. Already sandy strips 
on the seashore, that were former] 
held as not worth taxes, bring good 
prices to cut up into cottage lots 
and points of special sightliness 
and convenience bring especially 
good money. Even in the Truros 
which certainly are the jumping oft 
place, cottages spring up, forming 
little communities where only a 
few years ago was barrenness and 
seemingly utter desolation. Few 
things will grow in this barren soil 
along the narrow wrist of the Cape, 
yet cottages seem to, and prosperity 
for the all the year round Cape 
dwellers may blossom from these. 


i 


This then seems to be the future 
which opens before the Cape, to be 
the pleasure ground for prosperous 


people who live in cities and are 
willing to pay for free winds, ozone 
and good bathing from sandy spits 
far out in the very realm of Nep- 
tune. The Cape Codders are Yan- 
kees and already realize this and 
begin to cater to it 


extensively. 
The roads 


are penetrating 
the sand abysses where formerly 
wheels sank deep and 
ploughed laboriously. These roads 
bring the automobiles and in them 
people who spend money 
and are glad to do so. The 
landscape has a subtle charm 
makes the yisitor want to 
see it again and again, and such 
always return to these quaint towns 
and sandy ports. It is not an 
ignoble condition which promises 
for the future of the right arm of 
Massachusetts, but it is a far differ- 
ent one from that which made it 
famous in the centuries gone, and 
one can but regret the sturdy, skil- 
ful seamen who once swarmed from 
its shores. 


State 


horses 


come 
freely 
Cape 
which 
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The Cape grows able men still, will find them in business all over 
many of them, but the old paths to the world, sturdy, self-reliant, keen 
prosperity are no longer open to and honorable, but they are no 
them, and they must find fortune longer sailor men of the Cape. 
far from the home land and the That is a school for sea captains 
home traditions. The seven seas no longer, nor, so far as can be 
know their wanderings and you _ seen, will it ever be again. 





The Torch 


By Exvitsaspetu R. FINLeEy 


The God of the Great Endeavour gave me a torch to 
bear. 

I lifted it high above me in the dark and murky air 

And straightway with loud hosannas the crowd ac- 
claimed its light 

And followed me as | carried my torch thro’ the star- 
less night; 

Till mad with the people’s praises and drunken with 
vanity 

I forgot ‘twas the torch that drew them and fancied 
they followed me. 


But slowly my arm grew weary upholding the shining 
load 

And my tired feet went stumbling over the hilly road 

And I fell with the torch beneath me. In a moment 
the flame was out! 

Then lo, from the throng a stripling sprang forth with 
a mighty shout, 

Caught up the torch as it smouldered and lifted it 
high again 

Till fanned by the winds of heaven it fired the souls 
of men! 

And as I lay in darkness, the feet of the trampling 
crowd 

Passed over and far beyond me, its pans proclaimed 
aloud, 

While I learned, in the deepening shadows, this glori- 
our verity: 

"Tis the torch that the people follow whoever the 
bearer be! 
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An Unregenerate Grave- 


Digger 


By GERTRUDE ROBINSON 


OE RICH was digging a grave 
J in the old cemetery. It wasn’t 

often that the old man had a 
chance to dig one. Most people 
went over to Wood Lawn or to St. 
Mary’s; so he took a great deal of 
pains, making a nice, deep, well- 
squared cavity and piling the dirt 
up neatly to one side. It was hard 
work for Joe. His blue overall- 
clad form swayed with every shovel- 
ful of soil and threatened to pitch 
into the grave. The perspiration 
stood out on his weather-scarred 
face although it was a cool day; and 
his knotted old hands took to shak- 
ing so that half of each shovelful 
fell off before it was safely landed. 
But old Joe would not have given 
up before that grave was finished 
if it had required his last breath. 
He was living over again the days 
when he and the cemetery had been 
young. People then called it the 
best tended cemetery in the county. 
Joe had been kept rather busy dig- 
ging graves in those days. This 
taste of that active life made his 
thin blood go leaping again in his 
veins. At last Joe straightened up 


and looked at the completed grave 

“It is the prettiest one I ever dug,” 
he thought proudly. His musings 
were interrupted by a shrill voice: 

“Joe Rich, Joe Rich, ain’t you 
got that grave dug yet? I want 
you to dig the greens for market 
now.” 

Joe Rich shouldered his shovel 
and pike, cast one last admiring 
glance at the completed grave and 
meekly ambled away in the direc- 
tion of his cottage, whence the 
voice issued. 

This cottage, across the road 
from the cemetery, was the one per- 
quisite of Joe’s office as town grave- 
digger. He was as proud of it as 
of his position. The path to the 
front door was gorgeous with its 
flanking of round, white-washed 
stones. Beyond these, on either 
side, were rows of stiff dahlias, 
many-colored asters, flaunting gera- 
niums, and on the outskirts, a med- 
ley of towering sunflowers 
drooping hollyhocks. 

Mrs. Joe Rich stood in the door- 
way. Her stately figure reminded 
one of a mis-proportioned elephant 
and was strangely at variance with 
the guinea-hen quality of her voice. 
Just now her strident tones fell on 
deaf ears. Joe Rich was too full of 
plans for the afternoon to be sensi- 
tive. 


and 
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He took the two tin water-pails 
and the short-handled knife, which 
constituted the green-digging outfit, 
and ambled away to the meadows 
back of the house, where it was his 
daily duty, in the spring, to gather 
the dandelions which his energetic 
spouse sold in the village. The 
gathering was not so bad; the bright 
sunshine was grateful to his rheu- 
matic joints, but the after process 
of cleaning the greens was one pain- 
ful to contemplate, not only on ac- 
count of the weariness of the task 
but also because of the humiliating 
results of Mrs. Joe’s sharp-eyed in- 
spection of his work. She inevitably 
ended by saying: 

“If you'd get you a pair of them 
twenty-five cent spectacles down to 
the store, you could see to spy out 
them weeds and leaves.” And since 
Joe’s good old eyes were the pride 
of his life, the mention of spectacles 
was obnoxious to him. He would 
as soon have thought of himself as 
bed-ridden, as bespectacled. But 
to-day there was a deeper source of 
discontent. If it had been long 
since Joe Rich had had a chance to 
dig a grave, it was still longer since 
the delight of attending a funeral 
had been his. It is true that Mrs. 
Joe generally patronized such func- 
tions; but an inconvenient theory 


of hers that someone must stay at 
home to tend the house, had, for 
some time heretofore, kept her hus- 


band an unwilling but obedient 
prisoner. However, Joe Rich had 
no intention of being kept awav 
from the cemetery to-day. He felt 
he might never dig another grave 
and he wanted to get the utmost 
satisfaction out of what he con- 
sidered his masterpiece. 

“It is a right pretty one,” he mur- 
mured determinedly, as he hauled 
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up a reluctant dandelion by the 
roots (a method characterized by 
Mrs, Joe as “sinful wasteful”), “an’ 
I’m goin’ to see it put to the use 
God and I meant it for. Who 
knows but that they might let me 
help fill it up after the service!” It 
was long since Joe’s trembling old 
hands had performed this office. 

As Joe Rich went on planning 
how to elude Mrs. Joe’s watchful- 
ness, get on his best suit of army 
blue, and exchange the afternoon of 
drudgery cleaning greens for the 
rare exhilaration of a funeral, the 
pile of dandelions grew slowly. 
When the twelve o’clock quarry 
whistle sounded, Joe looked down 
ruefully at his collection of 
grasses, roots and greens. 

“It won't take long to clean ’em, 
no-way,” he chuckled finally. 

After dinner Joe Rich cheerfully 
announced that he was going to lie 
down “a spell.” Since Mrs. Joe 
made no objection, he scuttled away 
with alacrity to his room under the 
eaves. It was hard work to lie 
still, even fifteen minutes; but he 
realized the necessity of appearing 
to sleep until Mrs. Joe became so 
absorbed in arraying herself in her 
Sunday best, which she kept in a 
clothespress opening off the living- 
room, that a little noise overhead 
might pass unnoticed. Mrs. Joe 
was going to attend the “funeral 
doings” at the house as well as at 
the cemetery. Once assured that 
she was thus intently employed, 
Joe crept out of bed, unlocked the 
chest in the corner, took out his 
army suit and slipped into it. The 
feeling of the familiar garments re- 
called to him some of the pride of 
manhood he felt when he went 
marching away in them. 

“She don’t need to be so stuck up 
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and overbearing,” 
resentfully, “because 
more’n I kin now. If ’twasn’t for 
the pension I earned for her 
a-wearin’ these things an’ this house 
I’ve got her the right to live in, 
where'd she be now? Guess her ol 
greens and sassafras and mint 
wouldn’t keep her going long.” 

With this incendiary thought 
came a wild idea into Joe’s mind. 
He drew on his blue overalls over 
the uniform, squeezed into his every- 
day coat and crept slowly down- 
stairs. The kitchen was deserted. 
It did not take him a minute to 
open the clock, draw out the pocket- 
book from its hiding place behind 
the works and extract a shining 
dollar. 

“°Tain’t stealing,’ he muttered 
stoutly to himself, “a man’s got a 
right to use his own pension money 
if his wife does hide it away from 
him. I’m a-going out to-day, like 
a man, a soldier—with money in 
my pocket, an’ maybe—maybe—I’ll 
have some ’bacca.” 

Perhaps it was the heat of his 
extra clothing, or the fatigue from 
his morning’s work, but, at any 
rate, when Mrs. Joe, having garbed 
herself, returned to the kitchen, she 
found her husband soundly sleep- 
ing, his head bent over the pan of 
greens he ought to be cleaning. 
With a sniff Mrs. Joe ambled across 
the room. She sniffed again when 
she saw the miserable collection of 
herbs in the pan. 

“He is getting blinder every day,” 
she declared to herself. “He has 
got to wear spectacles. He ain’t no 
mortal use without them.” 

Then the manager of the Rich 
household locked the back door and 
pocketed the key, went out the 
front door and locked that after her, 


he thought 
she kin do 
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slid the key under the door-step and 
sailed majestically down the road. 
It never entered her head to leave 
the house open. It was her theory 
that her husband was about as re- 
sponsible a caretaker as a child and 
was not to be trusted with keys. 

When Joe was awakened an hour 
later by the sound of wheels crunch- 
ing the cemetery gravel, he dropped 
the greens recklessly on the floor 
got his army cap from the closet 
and started to open the front door. 
It refused to budge. He tried the 
back door. Then the truth was 
clear to him. Here he was—he— 
Joe Rich—an ex-soldier—a man who 
had recently emancipated himself 
from petticoat control—locked in 
his own house, and by the petticcat 
ruler. Forgetting his rheumatism, 
Joe Rich rushed upstairs. He well 
knew the downstairs windows were 
firmly sealed. With a mighty effort 
he flung up the window in his bed- 
room, opening on the shed _ roof, 
clambered out, slid down the roof, 
and jumped six feet to the ground. 
Once down his rheumatic limbs 
again claimed attention. 

“O, Lordy,” he gasped, “what if | 
can’t walk, after all.” But grit and 
outraged dignity can accomplish 
much. So it was that old Joe Rich 
walked decorously through the cem- 
etery gates, at the very end of the 
procession of mourners. Mrs. Joe, 
fortunately, was far ahead. 

The funeral service was all too 
short, for Joe Rich. He lingered 
affectionately by the new-filled 
grave until the cemetery was de- 
serted. His wildest hopes had been 
realized and he had been privileged 
to assist in replacing the dirt he had 
dug out in the morning. He knelt 
down and laid his gnarled hands 


lovingly upon the rougn, brown 
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earth of the grave. 
not have breathed 
more tenderly. 

“T shan’t ever do another, I’m 
a-feared,” he whispered, “but if you 
are my last one, I’ve seen that you 
was done right, straight up to the 
end.” 

Just then a step sounded on the 
gravel path. Joe looked up. Be- 
fore him stood Mrs. Joe Rich. Her 
ample figure seemed, in every line, 
to demand an explanation. She 
stared a minute, then without a 
word, turned and walked away. 

It was an hour before Joe re- 
turned to the house. He had lin- 
gered about the graveyard, trim: 
ming bushes, snipping: grass, and 
rubbing* off bits of mould from the 
stones. Now, as the season of retri- 
bution seemed no longer avoidable, 
guilty fears oppressed him. “When 
he entered the door his wife was 
stirring something hot and steam- 
ing on the stove. She turned as he 
entered. 

“Here, Joe,” she said, “you've 
caught your death of cold, potter- 
ing around the graveyard so long 
in the damp. You drink this if 
you don’t want to keep’ me 
awake, nursing your rheumatism all 
night.” 

Joe drank the draught uncom- 
plainingly, wondering why he was 
not ordered upstairs to change his 
best clothes. When he saw the pan 
of greens, all cleaned, sitting on the 
pantry shelf he was sure miracles 
had not yet ceased. 


A poet could 


his swan song 
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That night Joe went to bed be- 
fore his wife. He discovered why 
he had not been compelled to doff 
his untimely finery. He still wore, 
over his army suit, the blue over- 
alls and.old coat. In the excite- 
ment of his escape, he had forgotten 
to remove them. As he folded the 
garments away in the chest, some- 
thing hard rolled out of the pocket. 
It was the silver dollar he had 
secreted. Joe Rich looked at it 
longingly. He had missed the 
chance to show off his uniform, but 
he might still the 
There was some comfort in that. 
However, the mood induced by 
combined twinges of conscience and 
rheumatism prevailed. He tossed 
the dollar over to his wife when 
she came upstairs. 

“Here’s a dollar I got 
You better put it away.” 

Mrs. Joe picked up the dollar. 
“It is a good thing you earned 
something,” she vouchsafed, “for 


have tobacco. 


to-day. 


you've got to buy you some specta- 


to-morrow. I never cleaned 
such a mess of no-count greens as 
you gathered to-day.” 

Old Joe’s conscience suddenly 
seared over. He had meant to con- 
fess the whole thing. But con- 
fess to a woman who talked of spec- 
tacles to a man whose 
sharp as needles—never! 

He turned over peacefully in bed 
and slept the sound sleep of the 
unregenerate, disturhed only by 
dreams of tobacco “that might have 
been.” 


cles 


eyes were 
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April and May 


By Jack LorRIMER 


April showers are mighty nice; 
Me and May, we are not sad 

When the rain comes pelting down, 
Kinder makes us gay and glad. 

Me and May walk home from schoo! 
Under one umbrella; 

Fortune smiles on some one; see? 
And I’m the feller. 





A Pirate Crew 


By Tuomas J. PARTRIDGE 


66 OME,” I said to old Uncle 
és Hiram, who had _ made 
“thirty-seven winter trips 
to Newfoundland after frozen her- 
ring and never lost a man, never so 
much as started a reef-point, sir;” 
“tell my friends the story about 
that pirate crew.” 


| seized the tongs and, extracting 
a live coal from the glowing maple, 
placed it in the bowl of the old 


man’s pipe. A few vigorous puffs 
and Uncle Hiram leaned back with 
a long inspiration of satisfaction. 

As my guests drew up about the 
cheerful winter fire, my little boy 
Harold pressed my hand with a 
tighter grasp and bent his earnest 
face on the weather-beaten visage 
of his great-great-uncle, one of the 
few men now living who remember 
the strange incident in the early 
annals of the New England fishing 
fleet. 

“Way back in the summer of 
18—,” began Uncle Hiram, “I found 
mvself, a stout lad of fifteen, look- 
ing around the wharves for a chance 
to go fishing. As it was late in the 
season about all the mackerel fleet 
had sailed, and so I determined to 
try a chance to cut out tongues and 
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sounds on one of the numerous 
bankers that were fitting away. 
Wharf after wharf was visited, and 
skipper after skipper approached, 
but it was always the same story. 
Some boy had forestalled me, or the 
skipper had made up his mind to 
never again carry a boy over whom 
he must assume a kind of guardian- 
ship with the attendant worry and 
responsibility. I was about to give 
up my quest in despair when I ran 
across old Captain Adoniram Prin- 
dall of the schooner ‘Watercress.’ 

“T want to say, in order to ex- 
plain the deception practised on 
this man, that he was very old and 
had long passed his period of use- 
fulness. Luck had been running 
steadily against him for a long time 
and he had sinking money 
every trip. The owners, however, 
couldn’t find it in their hearts to 
discharge an old servant who had 
done so much in former days to- 
ward building up the firm and so 
he held on, but the fishermen were 
not so careful about the old man’s 
feelings, and the consequence was, 
his crews had steadily deteriorated 
in skill and experience until at last 
he found it hard work to get any 
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one to man his vessel. This, then, 
accounts somewhat for the ready 
manner in which I was accepted, 
and the careless scrutiny given to 
the character of the the 
crew. 

“T had shipped at the last moment, 
and had barely time to run home 
and get my clothes bag, at the bot- 
tom of which my mother had—God 
bless her memory—carefully placed 
the things I would need first, whea 
we cast off our moorings and went 


rest of 


to sea. We had put the land well 
behind the horizon, the evening 


was coming on apace, when Captain 
Prindall called out: ‘Set the watch 
—all hands aft to thumb the hat!’ ” 

Uncle Hiram glanced quizzically 
at his audience. “You folks under- 
stand about that?” he asked. 

My guests were as polite a lot of 
gentlemen as the crowd behind my 
neighbor, Colonel Higginson, when 
the door of the Boston Court House 
with the muskets behind it yielded 
sufficiently to allow but one man to 
enter at a time, and so for a space 
the strenuous yet courteous aboli- 
tionists stood waiting one upon the 
other. So my friends waited, each 
for the other. 

“It’s like this,” I said, coming to 
the rescue, “the crew, standing in a 
circle, place their thumbs on the 
band of the Captain’s hat. He 
counts around to twelve, the man 
indicated falls out, and so on to the 
end, just like children at their 
games. The last two men counted 
out, constitute the first watch.” 

“Well,” continued Uncle Hiram, 
“as the crew came running aft, I 
had a chance for the first time to 
size them up as a whole. Boy 
though I was, I was at once struck 
with the foreign aspect of the whole 
crowd. The long, white thumbs 
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the hat not the 
thumbs of fishermen. The last man 
counted out, the watch set, Cap- 
tain Prindall glanced casually at the 
chart that lay half unrolled on the 
house and weighted down by tw: 
cod leads, picked at the ringlets i 
his short, close-curling white beard 
a moment meditatively, and turning 
to the man at the wheel said: ‘Keep 
her east half south!’ A tall mai 
stepped out from the crew, tapped 
the skipper on the back and said: 
‘Excuse me, Captain, but we'll go 
a little to the south of that this 
trip; to the man at the wheel,’ Keep 
her east by south three quarters 
south!’ The skipper turned around 
on him like a flash: ‘What do you 
mean, you scoundrel?’ 

“A half dozen men slipped behind 
the old man, pinioned his arms to 
his side and in a moment he was 
bound and helpless. ‘What’s all 
this! What's all this!’ he cried 
again and again, struggling with 


inserted in 


were 


the thongs that held him. The tall 
man jerked his thumb over his 
shoulder toward the mainrigging. 


I looked in the direction indicated. 
One of the crew was bending some- 
thing to the pennant halliards. The 
next moment I saw the ‘Jolly Roger,’ 
a white skull and crossbones on a 
black ground, run aloft. 

“*Pirates, by God!’ ejaculated the 
dumbfounded old man. 

“With the impulsiveness of a 
boy,, I threw myself between the 
tall man and Captain Prindall. 
‘Don’t you dare to harm the skip- 
per!’ I cried out. A blow on the 
side of the head sent me reeling into 
the lee scuppers. Picking myself 
up I ran forward, crying and be- 
wildered. Some of the crew were 
removing the main hatch. The 
next moment five desperate looking 
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fellows whom I had not seen before 
climbed out of the forehold. The 
vessel was in the hands of pirates, 
sure enough. 

“That night, coiled up in my little 
forepeak berth, watching the crowd 
carousing and playing cards, I 
learned the wild scheme they had 
on hand. Through some confeder- 
ates in England, they had been in- 
formed that the ship ‘Thrace,’ a 
merchantman, was coming across 
with a million dollars in gold on 
hboard,—that is the figure they put 
it at. Their intent was to waylay 
her on the banks and by some arti- 
fice, board and take possession of 


her. Their leader, the tall man, 


Bygrave by name, had seen more 
He took the sun 
daily and figured out our position. 
There was among the number a 
pale actor-fellow who was eternally 


or less of the sea. 


striking attitudes and spouting dra- 
matic lines. As for the remainder, 
they were all of a piece, as vicious 
and desperate a lot as ever pitched 
their tents with Walker in the pam- 
pas. They had managed to smuggle 
a small cannon on board and this 
was now lashed to the lanyards of 
the mainrigging, pointing seaward. 
No particular attention was paid to 
me. When I attempted to go aft 
to ascertain the condition of the 
Captain I was minded that if I was 
ever caught again with my feet on 
the quarter deck I would be imme- 
diately thrown overboard. As one 
of our dories was missing two days 
before we arrived on the banks, I 
guessed the Captain’s fate. 

“Well, we made a fair trip to the 
banks and were soon in the track of 
westerly bound vessels. Every sail 
that came out of the horizon was 
carefully examined by Bygrave 
with a long, powerful glass and 
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then our schooner was kept away. 
These tactics continued for three or 
four days and I guess the pirates 
were beginning te think that they 
had missed their prey for one night 
they were all assembled in the fore- 
castle talking over a scheme to 
beach the vessel on the Newfound- 
land coast and scatter. Toward the 
evening of the next day, however, 
things began to happen. 

“It was a flat calm, a heavy fog 
hung over us and we lay rolling in 
a long swell, our jib-block rattling 
over the traveller and our sheets 
slatting back and forth. Our fog 
horn was kept going at regular in- 
tervals and late in the afternoon 
we made out an answering horn. 
As blast replied to blast, it became 
evident that the two vessels were 
rapidly drifting together. Suddenly, 
the hull of a large vessel loomed 
dimly through the fog. Bygrave 
was forward, peering into the fog 
bank, when the bowsprit and part 
of the ship’s prow pierced the mist. 

“‘Look, boy!’ he said to me, 
‘your eyes are young, can you make 
out that name? 

“IT took the glass offeréd and 
levelled it at the prow disclosed. 
Some light cordage hid the forepart 
of the word, but I managed to spell 
slowly and distinctly the letters: 
‘T-H-R-A-C-E.’ Bygrave ran aft, 
leaving the glass in my hands. In 
a moment there was a great stir on 
board. Some of the men ran below, 
some began secreting pistols and 
knives, of which there was a plenti- 
ful supply on board, in their cloth- 
ing. Others took to the pumps. 

“Tt’s our meat!’ I heard Bygrave 
say to one of the crew, ‘seems like 
a special providence running across 
her like this. Here, boy,’ he said to 
me, ‘come!’ 
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“T followed him down the fore- 
castle companion way and as we 
reached the door leading from the 
forecastle into the hold, he stood 
aside and bade me enter. My foot had 
scarcely crossed the bulkhead when 
a push from behind sent me floun- 
dering in two feet of water. A large 
hole had been chopped in the ves- 
sel’s side and the ocean was now 
pouring in like a torrent. I lis- 
tened as a hail from the ship beside 
us fell on my ears. There came an 
answering hail from our deck: 
‘Schooner “Watercress” — banker — 
we are foundering—take us off!’ 
That was their game, then! And I 
was shut up like a rat in the hold to 
go down with the scuttled vessel. 
With all my strength and weight I 
threw myself against the door that 


had been barred behind me. _ It 
yielded. I ran up the companion 
way. The slide was drawn and the 


lock was inserted in the staples. I 
shouted, I cursed the pirate crew. 
Realizing the futility of appealing 
to such desperadoes, I reéntered the 
hold and climbing on the head of a 
barrel | attempted to push open the 
forehatch. It was battened down. 
The height of the fountain that was 
leaping upward from the gaping 
wound in the vessel’s side was mo- 
mentarily growing lower and the 
water in the hold rising higher. If 
I would save myself from immedi- 
ate death by drowning I must act 
quickly. Seizing the cook’s axe I 
made my way into the after hold. 
Knocking down the uprights that 
supported the empty fish-bins I 
swung back my axe and drove it 
with the energy of desperation into 
the after bulkhead. The soft pine 
gave way and I crawled through 
the aperture made into the cabin. 
One man was there, the actor. 
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Rolled up in his hands was the 
pirate emblem, and I knew by the 
wild light in his eyes that the ex- 
citement of the situation had upset 
a mind that was never overly wel! 
balanced. He paid no attention to 
me and I followed him up the com 
panion way. 

“Every man of the desperate com 
pany was massed forward on the 
maindeck. As I crouched behind 
the wheel box in the hopes of 
escaping detection, I heard dis- 
tinctly these orders given on the 
ship near us: ‘Clear away the first 
cutter—clear away the third cutter 


_—stand by to lower—all you first 


cutters away!’ At that moment the 
actor-fellow descended from the 
mainrigging, deliberately depressed 
the breech of the little gun amid- 
ships, stepped back, struck an atti- 
tude and pulled the lanyard. There 
was a deafening report followed by 
a shriek of anguish on board the 
ship. Bygrave leaped forward and 
with a blow of his clenched fist, 
struck the wretched actor to the 
deck. In the brief interval of dead 
silence that followed, a puff of wind 
came along and rolled up the fog 
that hung between the two vessels 
as you would draw back a curtain, 
and there, close aboard, the dumb- 
founded and cowering wretches on 
the maindeck beheld, first the yard- 
arms, then the topmasts, and now 
the twin-streaked and ported hull of 
a British frigate, twenty-four guns! 
On het stern I saw in letters of gilt: 
‘H.M.S. Samothrace!’ The same 
wind that rolled up the fog lifted 
the pirate emblem in our mainrig- 
ging and flaunted it in the face of 
the Union Jack at the frigate’s 
peak. 

“The terror-stricken crowd on the 
maindeck were given no time to par- 


A PIRATE CREW 


ley, no time to explain. On board 
the frigate I heard a hoarse voice 
cry out: ‘Mr. Wells! Mr. Wells! 
beat to quarters!’ There was the 
sharp roll of a drum, the shrill pip- 
ing of whistles, the patter of hurry- 
ing feet, the creaking of blocks and 
pulleys and the half-suppressed cries 
of excited men. Then sternly and 
evenly the commands rang out: 
‘Port men to station—raise your 
ports—load—by broadside, on the 
upward roll—fire!’ The warship 
beside us seemed to explode. A 
dozen sheets of flame and smoke 
gushed from her hull. The whole 
starboard side of our little vessel 
was crushed in like an eggshell. 
I saw our mainmast tottering and 
with the quickness of thought, I 
reached over and threw the sheet 
from the bit and the spar pitched 
forward, carrying the boom and sail 
on the wounded and _ shrieking 
wretches forward. Not one of the 
pirate crew escaped. I saw the tall 
form of their leader cut completely 
in two, the upper portion of his 
body falling one way, his nether 
limbs another. Something passed 
near me with the whir of a bird 
from its nest and the anterior part 
of my body seemed pressed against 
my spine and for some seconds I 
could not take my breath. How I 
wholly escaped the death-fire and 
the flying splinters can only be ac- 
counted for by my position in the 
extreme aftermost part of the ves- 
sel. The waves soon began to wash 
over our decks, and the doubly 
stricken schooner, her stern rising 
in the air, began to slide forward 
and downward. .I climbed out on 
the taffrail, and as I prepared to 
leap astride the now uncovered rud- 
der, I lived for one moment in the 
hope that the air caught in the 
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afterhold would cause 
turtle. Suddenly, a stern plank flew 
out with a loud report. Then I 
leaped far out. I was an expert 
swimmer and I strove with all my 
strength against the power that was 
dragging me down. When I shot 
out of the water my head struck 
against a section of our mainmast. 
It was a glancing blow and it ren- 
dered me partially unconscious for 
I must have 
wildered state 
clinging to the 


her to turn 


be- 
time 
was at 


remained in a 
little 
spar. [| 


some 


length conscious of the ring of row- 


locks and the sound of voices, and 
then through the clear space that 
always lies between the surface of 
the water and a bank of fog, I saw 
the lapstreaks of a boat, but the 
crew that manned her could not see 
me. I attempted to cry out and 
make my presence known, but the 
power of speech seemed paralyzed 
and for the moment suspended. In 
vain I essayed to utter a shout, in 
vain beat upon the spar with my 
open palm. The boat circled around 
me and then boarded the frigate. 
A few brief commands and the ship, 
propelled by the light wind that 
had sprung up, glided away in the 
mist, and I was left alone on the 
wide Atlantic. 

“We die heroically with the crowd 
looking on. I have stood shoulder 
with my fellow man in 
the face of death and feared not,— 
that is the courage of association; 
but now as I beheld the moon star- 
ing ghostly down through the mist, 
and looked into the cavern-like 
space that stretched away between 
the ocean and the fog bank, I was 
struck with a chill of terror. 

“All about me things from the 
foundered vessel began coming to 
the surface. An empty water cask 


to shoulder 
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with its lashings attached rolled up, 
turned over and over two-or three 
times and then spun round like a top. 
Next our foremast shot half its 
length out of the water, falling back 
with a splash. Soon a dory appeared 
bow foremost, showed half her yel- 
low side, seemed about to turn bot- 
tom up and then slipped back and 
lay rocking on the surface, level 
full. A pair of.oars was fastened 
within her and the baler still stuck 
in the rising. Here was salvation, 
but how to free her from the water 
she held! In her present condition 
she might as well have been a thou- 
sand miles away. I could not bale 
her from without, for, although 
it was comparatively a flat calm, 
the gentle swell was running right 
across her. Johnson did that in 
midocean, but his dory had com- 
partments. I could slip over the 
side, a trick I was skilled in, but 
my weight would but carry her gun- 
wales further beneath the surface. 
A happy thought struck me. Swim- 
ming out I secured the painter of 
the dory and running it through the 
lashings on the water cask, belayed 
it short. Hand over hand I now 
passed along the gunwale, and seiz- 
ing on the stern, by a vigorous use 
of my legs I slowly but surely pro- 
pelled the dory to the mast. Steady- 
ing myself by the dory I now stood 
erect on the spar, and grasping the 
stern becket I leaned far back and 
pulled with all my strength. The 
dory slid easily some few feet on 
the mast while the cask kept her 
nose from sinking beneath the sur- 
face. I now reached over and ex- 
tracted the plug and then to my 
great joy I heard the water running 
out of the dory. But it was slow 
work. On a receding swell the 
water ran out freely, but when it 
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rolled back I had hard work to hold 
the ground won by partly stopping 
the plughole with the butt end of 
my oar. After a time that seemed 
an age the dory would bear my 
weight with the gunwales above th¢ 
surface and then I leaped in and 
finished the task with the baler. 
“By this I was completely ex 
hausted and, after wringing the 
water from my saturated clothing, 
I stretched myself in the stern of 
the dory and fell into a profound 


sleep. When I awoke, in steaming 
garments and shivering like one 


with the ague, the sun blazed on the 
edge of the eastern horizon like a 
ship on fire. Not a sail, not a 
breath of air vexed the wide ex- 
panse of waters that stretched away 
on either hand. I was the exact 
centre of a ring that was vaulted 
with blue and floored as with glass. 

“I had a fair idea of the position 
of our vessel and the lay of the land 
when she met her strange fate, but 
under what part of the round hori- 
zon lay that land now! I stood up 
and, extending both arms, faced the 


sun. And now for the life of me I 
could not tell whether my right 


hand pointed to the north or to the 
south. While I vainly endeavored 
to recall the rule, becoming more 
and more uncertain every moment, 
a flock of gannets passed over my 
head. 

“These birds were, led by their 
instinct, bound for the fall run of 
mackerel at Cape Breton; that is, 
to the northward. The Newfound- 
land coast then was directly be- 
tween the rising sun and the course 
of the birds, northeast. Buoyed up 
by the hope and the energy of youth 
I took to my oars. Briefly, I was 
four days and four nights in an 
open dory.” 









THE SONG 

The old man paused suddenly in 
his narrative and listened intently. 
“Harold,” said he at length, “some 
one has left a faucet open; there’s 
water running to waste,—quick, 
lad, quick!” 

When Harold returned, the old 
Captain continued: “On the evening 
of the third day, parched with thirst 
and my frame racked with fever I 
was ready to give up in despair 
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when I ran across some herring 
nets adrift. An examination of the 
fish enmeshed showed them to be a 
recent catch. Taking heart I strug- 
gled on again. The following fore- 
noon I was picked up by some fish- 
ermen and carried on shore where 
[ was kindly cared for. After a 
long, deep sleep I made my way 
overland to the nearest American 
consul.” 


The Song of the Pines 


By WintHrop PACKARD 


The pines were asleep in the mid-day heat, 
That quivered down the lea, 

3ut they waked with the roar of a wave swept shore 
When the wind came in from the sea. 


They sang of ships, and the bo’s’n piped, 
The hoarse watch roared a tune— 

The taut sheets whined in the twanging wind, 
You heard the breakers croon— 


For their brothers, masts on a thousand keels, 


Had sent a greeting free 


And the answering song swelled clear and strong 
When ‘the wind came in from the sea. 











































































































































































































HE town of Waltham was one 
hundred and fifty years old 
eighteen years ago. It was the 
city of Waltham, however, which 
made celebration of the event 
though the city was only four years 
old at the time. Thus do children 
outstrip their parents in these times 
of hustle and the rapid growth of 
giant enterprises. On the after- 
noon of January 16, 1888, church 
and factory bells, the old cannon on 
the Common and the joyous shouts 
of the people were chorused in wel- 
come to Governor Ames, his staff 
and other notables who as guests 
of the city were escorted to the 
beautifully decorated Music Hall in 
Waltham. On either side of the 
stage were the symbolic legends, 
“Incorporated a town, 1738,” “In- 
corporated a city, 1884,” and on the 
front of the gallery, “150th Anni- 
versary,’ which explained the en- 
thusiasm. 

The story of Waltham begins 
with the story of Watertown and 
that story really begins in England 
where, on March 19, 1627-8, a grant 
which took in all lands between 
three miles north of the Merrimac 
and three miles south of the Charles 
rivers, from ocean to ocean, was 
obtained by the New Dorchester 
Company. When we figure out the 
total area thus cheerfully granted 
we realize that the city-to-be had no 
mean beginning. It was to stretch 
from ocean to ocean, and so its in- 
fluence does, though fate has since 


The Works of the Watch City 


By Percivat R. Eaton 
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somewhat 
boundaries. 

Sir Richard Saltonstall was firs 
associate to the six original paten- 
tees mentioned in the King Charles 
Charter and under the leadership o! 
this staunch leader, at once aristo 
crat and Puritan, a small party set- 
tled on the banks of the Charles 
In September of this same year 
(1630), this settlement known as the 
“Saltonstall Plantation” was incor- 
porated and took the name of 
“Watertoune” from the numerous 
springs of fresh water within the 
limits of the early settlement. 
Watertown was one of the few 
early towns of Massachusetts which 
had no trouble with the Indians and 
its citizens built their homes over a 
wider area. Hence with the lapse of 
the first century two portions of it 
found their interests tending to 
diverge. The east side settlers 
were near the church, but those of 
the “west side” having such a dis- 
tance to go to service it was voted 
in 1715 to build another church, but 
not until 1720 was this accomplished. 
Again in 1729, dissensions arose 
over the establishing of a school 
in this part which resulted in a 
petition being presented to the 
General Court on December 14, 
1737, and on January 4, 1737 (old 
style), January 15, 1738 (new style), 


circumscribed its land 


the one hundred and _forty-fifth 
town in the Commonwealth was 
born and christened “Waltham’— 


presumably after Waltham Abbey, 
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PROSPECT 


which in England was known as 
Waltham Holy Cross and near the 
birthplace of Rev. John Eliot and 
other notable settlers in New Eng- 
land. 

Records show the first church in 
Waltham to have been dedicated in 
1720—a rebuild from an old church 
moved from Newton. This church 
was abandoned in 1767 and a new 
one built near the entrance of the 
old Lyman estate. The anti-war 
sermons in 1812 caused a secession 
which lasted until 1815 and again 
. trouble arising in 1820, the Second 
Religious Society was formed. 

The present Trinitarian Congre- 
gational is an off-shoot from this 
society and was organized Septem- 
ber 28, 1820. After outgrowing two 
additions to the church built in 
1826, the present fine structure was 
erected in 1870-71. Such were the 
beginnings which, devotedly carried 
forward, have made Waltham a 
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city of churches as well as of busi- 
ness enterprise. 

The first Methodist preaching 
was held at the house of Abraham 
Bemis, July 19, 1794. The Univer- 
salists held their first meeting in 
the old Bank Hall in 1836, dis- 
banded in 1859 and formed the 
present society in 1865. The pres- 
ent edifice on Main street was dedi- 
cated in 1883. 

The Second Religious 
ceased to exist about 1837. The 
First Society closed its affairs in 
1839. This same year the Inde- 
pendent Congregational Society was 
formed and in 1866 by act of legis- 
lature became incorporated as the 
“First Parish in Waltham.” The 
Protestant Episcopal, or Christ 
Church, parish was organized in 
1849. Ascension Church—the first 
to be erected on the “south side”’— 
was organized in 1882. (In 1849 
about six hundred acres of Newton 


Society 
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-territory became a part of Waltham 

and is locally known as the “south 
side.’’) 

The first Catholic Church, from 
which has grown St. Mary’s Parish, 
was established by Rev. Father 
Strain about 1852. The First Bap- 
tist Church was organized Novem- 
ber 4, 1852. The New Jerusalem 
Church Society first worshiped in 
its own chapel on Lexington street 
in 1860. This chapel, destroyed by 
fire in 1869, was rebuilt on a larger 
plan in 1870. The Beth Eden Bap- 
tist, Emmanuel Methodist and 
Presbyterian (on the “south side”), 
and the Swedish Lutheran, Swedish 
Congregational and French Catho- 
lic are the other churches of the 
city. 

The town and city of Waltham 
has been well represented also in 
the newspaper world since 1830, 
when “The Hive” was published by 
S. B. Emmons. The “Waltham 


Sentinel,” founded by Josiah Hast- 


ings in 1856, was purchased by 
George Phinney and consolidated 
in 1876 with the “Waltham Free 
Press” which he had been publish- 
ing since 1863. This paper is now 
the “Free Press-Tribune” and is 
edited and published by R. B. 
Somers and Alexander Starbuck to 
whom the writer is indebted for 
many facts contained in this brief 
historical sketch of Waltham. 

In 1876 the “Record” was pub- 
lished and continued by E. L. Barry 
until 1885, when it became the 
property of Pratt Brothers of Marl- 
boro, Massachusetts. The “Daily 
Tribune” was successfully launched 
in 1882 by Messrs. Eaton and Reed 
and in 1897 was sold to and con- 
solidated with the “Free Press.” 

The “Waltham Daily Times” was 
founded by Messrs. Rice and Drake 
in 1886 and survived a little over 
one year. The “Waltham Evening 
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News” 
B. Eaton. It is now owned and 
published by C. A. Pierce & Com- 
pany. 

The beginnings of the present 
excellent Public Library are equally 
interesting. On December 24, 1826, 
the Rumford Institute was organ- 
ized for the purpose of “mutual in- 
struction in arts and sciences.” The 
Rumford Institute Circulating Li- 
brary, a “feature of the town,” in 
1865 donated its books which, in 
conjunction with a similar gift from 
the “Waltham Social Library,” es- 
tablished in 1798, formed a nucleus 
for the present finely equipped 
Public Library of Waltham: 

The Farmers’ Club—originally 
the “Waltham Agricultural Library 
Association”—was formed January 
15, 1857, and meetings were held in 
Rumford Hall. The books, for- 
merly kept at the store of Peters and 


was founded in 1893 by T. 
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Moore, were donated in 1873 to the 
Public Library. 

The Board of Trade, organized 
in 1885, and the Business Men’s 
Association, established in Febru- 
ary, 1902, with a growing member- 
ship of over four hundred, comprise 
a host of staunch merchants and 
manufacturers ever on the alert for 
the advancement of the city’s good. 

April 19, 1903, on motion of Mr. 
G. A. Fiel, it was voted that April 
27th to May 2nd be observed by 
the Waltham Business Men’s Asso- 
ciation as a Merchants’ Week. A 
large committee was appointed to 
make arrangements for the same, 
with G. A. Fiel as chairman. The 
committee worked with a will, the 
merchants throughout the city and 
the various railroads codperated, 
money enough was contributed to 
make it self-supporting, and the 
First Annual Merchant’s Week in 
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Waltham passed into history as a 
great success. The Second Annual 
Merchants’ Week was held in 1904 
a little later in the season, the dates 
selected being from May gth to 
May 14th inclusive. This year 
proved even more successful than 
the last; many new features were 
introduced such as band concerts, 
foot races, ball games and an ex- 
hibition by the Waltham Fire De- 
partment. People from the surround- 
ing country entered the gates and 
made many purchases of the mer- 
chants. In 1905 the days chosen 
were from May 8th to 13th inclu- 
sive, G. A. Fiel still acted as chair- 
man of the committee. The week 
was one round of enthusiasm and 
entertainment. The business blocks 
were handsomely decorated, the 
merchants’ windows beautifully 
trimmed and thousands visited the 
to admire and spend their 
Much credit is due the 


city 
money. 
several railroads for the manner in 
which they cooperated to make the 


Merchants’ Week a success. Great 
credit should be given to the vari- 
ous committee having the arrange 
ments in charge and Mr. G. A. Fiel 
cannot be too highly praised for the 
great and efficient work done by 
him to further the stupendous 
undertaking. Merchants’ Week in 
Waltham has become a yearly cus- 
tom and a custom the observance 
of which will add much to the 
prosperity of Waltham. For this 
present year the week will be that 
from May 7th to May 12th inclusive 
and still greater success is pre- 
dicted. 

The Waltham Bank, organized 
in 1835, is now the Waltham Na- 
tional Bank and represents the gen- 
eral national banking interest. The 
others are the Waltham Savings 
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Bank, Waltham Trust Company 
and the Waltham Co-operative 
Bank—the latter one of the oldest 
of its kind in the state—have been 
of great value in the upbuilding of 
the financial strength of the city. 

The ‘Hospital, Ladies’ Hospital 
Aid Society (incorporated by char- 
ter in 1885), the Training School 
for Nurses established the same 
year (the latter self supporting), 
the works of art in the High School 
building, the Public Library, the 
mills and the factories referred to 
in this article are all institutions 
which will be found of great inter- 
est to a visitor to Waltham. 

The quaintness of the old New 
England town has passed, super- 
seded by the bustle and vigorous 
growth of a modern city. Most of 
the “ancient” dwellings, and there 
were many, have been built over or 
replaced by modern ones. Yet it is 
pleasant to shut out the roar of 
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trafic and the hum of machinery 
for a moment and recall them. 

The first house erected on the 
north side of Main street, above 
Beaver Brook—which at that time 
was “four rods wide’—was “Cut- 
ting Tavern.” Among other noted 
houses were “Bird Tavern,” corner 
Pleasant and Main streets, “Kim 
ball Tavern,” where the Central 
House now stands, “Green Tavern” 
on “Brown’s Lane” (now Howard 
street), “Brick Tavern,” “Bemis 
Tavern” and the “Fiske House”— 
just above “Skunk Lane” (now 
Bacon street)—on Main street. 

The “Jonathan Stearns house” is 
still standing. The hand carved 
mouldings and painted panels in the 
front hall of this old home of the 
Hagar family one hundred and fifty 
years ago are of great interest to 
the curio lovers. 

The Harrington home, though not 
the original dwelling, is over one 
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hundred years old and very noted 
from the fact that this family still 
retain the original deed of the land 
King Charles grant in 


from the 
1628. 

The Nathaniel P. Banks residence 
built by Jacob Gale in 1798 and the 
“Lyman Mansion” on the Lyman 
estate are also noted. This estate 
is on part of the original fifty acres 
granted William Paine and sold to 
John Livermore (“ancestor of all the 
Livermores in the United States”), 
who came from England in April, 
1634. The property in 1773 was 
purchased by Jonas Dix and sold 
to Theodore Lyman, who turned 
the rough lands into a most beauti- 
ful estate. 

In the heart of the town the 
vigor of business enterprise has laid 
iconoclastic hands on much of the 
natural scenery, though there are 
quiet nooks along the Charles river 
and Stony Brook where one may 
forget the bustle and hustle of 
to-day and the view from Prospect 
Hill is more interesting now, if 
not more grand and inspiring than 
of old. The beautiful winding 
reaches of the Charles are populous 
all summer with canoes and pleas- 
ure craft and the festivities culmi- 
nate each year in a carnival which 
brings thousands to its shores. In 
1904 the feature of the encampment 
week of the G. A. R. was the grand 
reception extended the four thou- 
sand war veterans who were among 
the eighty thousand visitors at Wal- 
tham’s water carnival in August. 

During the early Indian troubles, 
the war between England and 
France, the war of 1812, the Civil 
war and the late Spanish campaign, 
we find records of praise for the 
men and women of Waltham. About 
seven hundred young men answered 
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the call in ’61 and, in commemora- 
tion of those who never returned, 
a marble monument was dedicated 
May 30, 1868, and stands on the 
Common to-day an object of vener- 


ation to every rising son and daugh-: 


ter of the city. 

The natural water courses flow- 
ing into the Charles early pointed 
the way to business enterprise, and 
as early as 1662-3 a mill for fulling 
the woolen cloth woven by the first 
settlers was erected on Beaver 
Creek “on the spot where Kendall’s 
Grist Mills stood,” and in January, 
1679-80 a “new corn mill” was 
erected on Stony Brook. 

The next we have record of is 
the mill built by John Boies (about 
1780) for the “manufacture of 
brown and white paper.” The Mass- 
achusetts Magazine for April, 1793, 
published an engraving of this mill 
property which in 1798 was valued 


at $4,550 and was purchased by the 
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Boston Manufacturing Company, 
who erected their first cotton mill 
on the site of the old paper mill. 

In 1800 the Governor Gore paper 
mill was erected on the site of the 
present bleachery. 

About 1802 Nathan Upham, an 
apprentice to John Boies, built a 
mill on Stony Brook for the manu- 
facture of wrapping paper. This 
passed into the hands of William 
Parker of Cambridge, who placed 
the first dwelling house on Stony 
Brook, and is the only mill of the 
three retaining its original purpose. 
In 1820 it became the property of 
John M. Gibbs who in 1835 sold it 
to John and Stephen Roberts. This 
business was carried on afterward 
by the son of John, who succeeded 
his uncle Stephen, and eventually 
the old wooden mill and water 
power gave way to the present 
granite structure and steam power 
of John Roberts and Son where 
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fiity employes turn out an annual 
product valued at $50,000. 

From 1819 to 1872, 
acid was manufactured 
mouth of Beaver Creek by the 
Newton Chemical Company. An 
interesting process by which chalk 
crayons were manufactured was in- 
vented by Dr. Francis F. Field, a 
Waltham dentist, in 1835, and from 
a little shop, near Lexington and 
Pond streets, run by Zenas Parmen- 
ter, the business increased until in 
1882 the Parmenter Crayon Com- 
pany was incorporated. The com- 
pany’s business has since been trans- 
ferred to the West. 

History states that during the 
second war with England, Francis 
C. Lowell, a prisoner on Dartmoor 
prison ship, learned certain facts 
pertaining to England’s success in 
cotton manufacture. That on his 
return to America he, with Patrick 
T. Jackson and Nathan Appleton, 
formed the Boston Manufacturing 
Company and purchased the old 
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Boies paper mill property which 
stood on the bank of the Charles, 
east of the present Moody street. 
With the knowledge gained by Mr. 
Lowell’s visits to English and Scot- 
tish factories, the company began 
operations, and while Mr. Jackson 
was erecting the dam and building, 
Mr. Lowell perfecting the 
power loom which was a success in 
1814. 

The first goods turned out were 
in imitation of those imported from 
India: “A heavy sheeting of No. 
14 yarn, 37 inches wide, 44 picks 
to the inch and weighing something 
less than three yards to the pound.” 
The first record of the mill’s product 
on the books of this company, 
which was incorporated in Febru- 
ary, 1813, shows: “1816, Feb. 2, 31 
pieces—g12.2 yards, 4-4,” or 36 inch 
goods. This record gives the date 
of the first cotton cloth manufac- 
tured from start to finish under one 
roof in America. 

In February, 


was 


1819, the Boston 
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Manufacturing Company purchased 
the entire property of the Waltham 
Cotton and Wool Factory Com- 
pany, a corporation which had ever 
set a high moral standard of probity 
and consideration toward its em- 
ployes, which was organized in 
1810 and located on the Governor 
Gore mill property. 

This company took down the old 
wooden mill, laid the foundations 
for a new factory and bleachery and, 
to connect the two establishments, 
bought all the land on the north 
side of the river, laid out River 
street, widened Newton street, im- 
proved Willow and Pleasant streets 
and planted several thousand shade 
trees along the two miles of road. 
This was in 1820, and in the suc- 
ceeding eighty-six years, this com- 
pany has ever stood for the moral 


and intellectual advancement of 
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Waltham. It established and for 
years maintained good schools. It 
encouraged its employes in the for- 
mation of the Rumford Institute 
and erected for them 
3uilding in 1827. 


Rumford 


In the list of names found on the 
records as speakers before this In- 
stitute are those of Everett, Emer- 
son, Bancroft, R. H. Dana, Agassiz, 
Holmes, T. Starr King, Whipple, 
Sparks, Sumner, Saxe and Hill. 
Hon. N. P. Banks, who at one time 
was “bobbin boy” in the mills of 
this company, madg his first public 
speech before this Institute. Such 
men as Lowell, Appleton, Jackson, 
Paul Moody, Joshua Swan, War- 
ren Colburn—of mental arithmetic 
fame—are among those who at one 
time were connected with this com- 
pany. 


In 1868 this company turned 
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ut about 24,000 dozen _ hosiery 
per month, but on account of the 
large importations from Germany 
this industry gave way to the 
production of underwear which in 
turn has given way to the exclusive 
weaving of cotton cloth both plain 
and colored designs. Its records 
show an increase in four years 
from the infant production of 4,000 
vards to 25,000 yards per week, and 
from what at one time was almost a 
monopoly (one stockholder, fearful 
of flooding the market, advising 
the management to “go slower”), 
we find even with the present con- 
ditions of competition that the 1,150 
employes using 62,672 spindles are 
turning out an approximate annual 
product of eleven million yards. 
The Waltham Bleachery and Dye 
Works, at one time owned and con- 
trolled by the Boston Manufactur- 
ing Company, but now an independ- 
ent corporation, is worthy of more 
than the slight mention heretofore 
made in this article. It dates back 


as far as 1821, after the company 
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purchased the old cotton and wool 
factory in 1819. Old buildings and 
ideas had to give way to new and, 
ever progressing, the records show 
a yearly use of 125 tons sulphuric 
acid, 100 clays, 400 tons 
starch, 125 chloride of lime, 
300 tons alkalies and 8,000 tons of 
coal. Material comes Maine, 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia, North Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama and Texas and 
is shipped to Canada, California, 
Middle Western States and South 
America. The works cover five and 
one-half acres of floor space. The 
annual freight bills on cloth received 
amounts to $12,000. The pay roll 
exceeds $130.000 and the three hun- 
dred employes turn out forty million 
yards per annum. 

In 1844 an iron foundry was es- 
tablished by R. P. Davis near the 
Moody street crossing. After a few 
years Frederick J. Davis the 
and in 1860 erected a 
building of brick between 


tons 
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Felton street and the railroad. When 
John R. Farnum became interested, 
the firm was Davis and Farnum, 
and in 1876 was changed to the 
Davis-Farnum Manufacturing Com- 
pany. The company since moving 
to its present location in 1870 has 
excellent facilities for handling its 
general foundry business. Its spe- 
cialty is the production of complete 
plants for coal gas works. Its pay- 
roll represents two hundred em- 
ployes and the annual product valu- 
ation is $480,000. 

In 1862 Messrs. Kidder and 
Adams, two machinists, left the em- 
ploy of the American Watch Com- 
pany and began making lathes—a 
business which eventually passed 
into the hands of John Stark 
who by perseverance and economy 
formed the foundation for the pres- 
ent reliable Stark Tool Company, 
which employs twenty hands and 


whose annual product is $25,000. 
In 1872 Messrs. Whitcomb and 

Ballou, two other skilled machinists 

employed by the American Watch 


Company, formed a_ partnership 
from which in 1874 Mr. Ballou re- 
tired. In 1876 Ambrose Webster 
resigned as assistant superintendent 
of the watch factory and with Mr. 
Whitcomb organized the American 
Watch Tool Company. The an- 
nual product from this company’s 
seventy-five employes is valued at 
$80,000. 

In 1880 the manufacture of fine 
grade emery wheels for watch work 
and fine tools was begun by Henry 
Richardson, a machinist employe of 
the American Watch Tool Com- 
pany. In 1881 another machinist, 
Henry Shuman, was taken in part- 
nership and the Richardson Emery 
Wheel Company continued in a por- 
tion of Hobbs’ machine shop. In 
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1883 H. P. Hyde became associated 
as treasurer and manager. About 
1890 the business outgrew its plant, 
the present location was purchased 
and new buildings especially adapted 
to the work were erected. This 
Company was incorporated in 1889 
as the Waltham Emery Wheel Com 
pany, C. E. Getchell, president, H 
Richardson, treasurer and manage! 
and employs forty hands with 
yearly production valued at $90,000 

In 1883 Charles Vanderwoerd r« 
signed as general superintendent o 
the American Watch Company and 
organized the Waltham Watch Too! 
Company. This Company pur 
chased a lot on Charles street and 
erected brick buildings. About 1885 
it was reorganized as the United 
States Watch Company, began 
making watches in 1886, put its 
product on the market in 1887 and 
to-day is known the world over. It 
is now the E. Howard Watch Com 
pany. The annual product is valued 
at five hundred thousand dollars, 
and there are five hundred and fifty 
employed by this company. 

In 1889 the Judson L. Thomson 
Manufacturing Company came from 
Syracuse, New York, to be nearer 
the market for its product, rivets 
and buckles. It is located at 
Roberts’ Crossing in a_ building 
400 x 75 feet and employs about two 
hundred with an annual product 
valued at $300,000. 

The O’Hara Waltham Dial Com- 
pany was organized in 1891 by 
Daniel O’Hara, a former assistant 
superintendent of the American 
Watch Company. The _ business 
was located originally on Bedford 
street in the building now occupied 
by the Massachusetts Fan Company. 
In 1893 a lot at Crescent Park was 
purchased and the present large 
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brick building was erected. Mr. 
O'Hara is deserving of great praise 
for his perseverance in overcoming 
early obstacles and developing a 
business which supplies work for 
over two hundred employes with 
an approximate annual product of 
$180,000. 

The Waltham Manufacturing 
Company, formerly the Orient Bi- 
cycle Company, was organized for 
the manufacture of bicycles. The 
business increased so rapidly, exten- 
sive additions from time to time 
have been made to the original plant 
at Crescent Park. Three hundred 
employes and an annual product of 
$700,000 is its record. The company 
is at present turning out Orient 
motor carriages famous the country 
over for durability and cheapness. 

In 1891 the Waltham Screw 
Company began operations in the 
old Laundry Building on the river 
bank in the rear of Crescent street 
and about seven years ago moved 
to the brick building it now occu- 
pies in Crescent Park employing 
thirty men and women. 

The American Horologe Com- 
pany originated in Roxbury in 1850, 
moved to Waltham in 1854 and 
after a brief struggle made an 
assignment in 1857. The property 
was purchased for Tracy, Baker and 
himself by Royal E. Robbins for 
$56,000, and for about one year 
business was done under the firm 
name of Appleton, Tracy and Com- 
pany. In 1858 in conjunction with 
the Waltham Improvement Com- 
pany, the American Watch °Com- 
pany was organized with a capital 
of $200,000. 

In 1860 a dividend of five per cent 
—the first profitable return from 
any watch factory in America—was 
paid and the capital stock increased 
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to $300,000. In 1862 the plant of the 
Nashua Watch Company—organ- 
ized in 1859—was_ purchased, 
moved to Waltham and carried on 
as a separate department until July, 
1878. 

From the woods and fields and 
pasture land the south side has be- 
come almost a city by itself. The 
efficient employes of this great es- 
tablishment own their own homes 
and from among the eligible voters 
many city officials have been chosen. 
In 1885 the city’s name was added 
and, like the Boston Manufacturing 
Company, the American Waltham 
Watch Company has proved itself 
a vital part of the community. 

This company has a marked ad- 
vantage over others as it produces 
every part of the perfect watch. It 
employs thirty-eight hundred men 
and women and its approximate an- 
nual product is $3,000,000. The 
business has continued to increase 
and even now important additions 
are about to be made to the already 
mammoth plant. 

A brief summary of some other 
Waltham industries of interest is as 
follows: 


A 

Hathaway Bakery Co. 

Lally Patent Column Co. 

Waltham Foundry Co. 

Waltham Clock Co. 

Godber Jewel Factory 

Metz Motor Cycle 

Lane’s Organ Factory 

Mass. Fan Co. 

Tomlin’s Sweater Factory 

Waltham Machine Co. 3 

Stephen’s Advertising Novelties 

Atlas Chemical Co. 

Worley Jewel Factory 

Nutting, Canoe Builder 

Bergen, Canoe Builder 

Arnold, Canoe Builder 

United Metile Co. 

Waltham Horological School, 
watches and material. Scholars 45 40,000 
A—Name of company; B—Number of em- 
ployes; C—Approximate annual product. 
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Mayor John L. Harvey was born 
in North Fairfield, Ohio, educated 
at Ohio Wesleyan University and 
graduated from Boston University 
School of Law in 1888. In July, of 
this year, Mr. Harvey opened a law 
office in Waltham. For seven suc- 
cessive years from 1896 he was City 
Solicitor and in 1903 was elected to 
the highest city office, that of Mayor. 
The confidence of the citizens of 
Waltham in Mayor Harvey is shown 
in the fact that they have twice since 
re-elected him by an increased ma- 
jority each time. 

In his inaugural address, Janu- 
ary 2, 1905, Mayor Harvey reviews 
with pride the better condition of 
schools and public service, im- 
proved drainage, protective service 
from loss by fire and “way- 
ward man,” building and care of 
highways and water supply, the es- 
tablishment of recreation grounds 
and the advancement of interests of 
the people by improved educational 
system in schools and libraries. 

Within the past three years 
‘the city has paid out about $40,000 
in the purchase and equipment of 
three public playgrounds and has 
purchased about one hundred and 
fifty acres which are known as 
Prospect Park. On .the opening 
of the playgrounds, July, 1904, 
Director E. D. Angell said, “Man- 
liness, honesty, courage and health 
are not poor assets to give a boy 
for his start in life, and the public 
playground stamps these upon the 
growing boy.” 

A brief summary of statistical 
facts may be of interest: Total area, 
13.56 square miles; river frontage, 
7.5 linear miles; highest point, Pros- 
pect Hill, 482 feet; lowest point, at 
river, Watertown line, twenty-two 
feet above sea level. 
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From time of incorporation as a 
town the population of Waltham 
has increased from less than 550 to 
over 27,000. In the matter of edu- 
cational facilities the citizens of 
Waltham have reason for pride. 
With a people quickly responsive 
to educational needs and promptly 
meeting the requirements of growth 
the people of the Watch City are 
proud of the number and excellence 
of its schools, Among the first mu- 
nicipalities in the Commonwealth to 
recognize the need of manual train- 
ing in the educational curriculum, 
Waltham has for fourteen years 
maintained such instruction and has 
just completed a new school build- 
ing for that purpose which is a 
model of its kind. The present school 
enrolment is 4,783. There are fifteen 
churches, seventeen school houses, 
thirty mills and factories, eleven 
railroad stations and 3,432 buildings. 
The Fire Department of forty years 
ago with seven pieces of apparatus, 
—everything drawn by hand—one 
permanent man and seventy-two call 
men, now contains thirteen pieces, 
twenty-two horses, fourteen perma- 
nent and sixty-nine call men. There 
can be no comparison in electrical 
appliances. The Police Depart- 
ment from eight officers (1885) with 
no signal system, now has eighteen 
officers with twenty-three boxes. 

From a purely scenic point of view 
the city of Waltham is delightfully 
located. Originally built entirely on 
what James Russell Lowell de- 
scribes as “Waltham Plains,” the 
amphitheatre of a circle of hills 
which nearly surrounded the ham- 
let as the golden crown of a ring 
surrounds the beautiful gem it in- 
closes, the exigencies of growth 
have impelled householders gradu- 
ally to encroach on the hills until 
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the eastern slopes are now being 
covered with sightly dwellings. 
Chief in the surrounding setting of 
heights is Prospect Hill, which, 
with its adjacent territory, the city 
government has laid out for a park. 
Rising to an altitude of 482 feet 
above the level of the sea, it is the 
first land sighted by the incoming 
mariner from the east, and from its 
crest the view is delightful. Far 
away on the west and north can be 
seen the distant peaks of Wachusett, 
Monadnock, the Unconunocks and 
Kearsarge. To the south and east 
are the clustering cities and towns 
of eastern Massachusetts, and the 
Blue Hills of Milton, culminating in 
Boston with its plainly visible, 
golden crowned State House. Right 
at one’s feet, as it were, the beauti- 
ful valley of the Charles is spread 
out, through which the river mean- 
ders, almost bisecting the city, a 
thread of silver in a carpet of emer- 
ald. 
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With such charming surround- 


ings, with unsurpassed streets and 
roads, with delightful drives in al- 
most any direction, in easy touch 
almost any ten minutes during the 
day With the wealth of art and lit- 
erature of Boston, surrounded by 
the localities made historical by the 
early scenes of the American Revo- 
lution, with just enough of city for 
sociability and just enough of coun- 
try for desired seclusion, Waltham 
is indeed ideally situated. 

A fitting conclusion to this article 
would be to quote Governor Ames 
at the sesqui-centennial celebration 
referred to in the opening para- 
graph: “Your factories are an illus- 
trious example of the success of the 
protection of American industry. 
There is no town in the common- 
wealth whose past has been more 
useful, which has a more honorable 
present or brighter future, and no 
one city more famous the world 
over than Waltham.” 


‘EARLY WORKS OF AMERICAN WATCH COMPANY 





Books As I See Them 


By Kate SANBORN 


Once in a while a man or woman whose 
heart and brain are on fire from realiza- 
tion of hideous wrongs endured by some 
race, class, or sect, writes out the facts 
studied at close range; a shocking revela- 
tion, And we, self engrossed cumberers 
of the ground (in comparison with those 

vho give their lives for others) wonder, 

gh, possibly shed a few sentimental tears 
and wish that the generous Plutocrats, in- 

tead of endowing colleges and building 
libraries, would turn the current of their 
benevolence in other directions. 

When Robert Hunter, the earnest Settle- 
ment worker, stated that eighty thousand 
children went without proper breakfast 
every morning in New York City he raised 
a storm of doubt, derision, criticism in the 
minds of the sleek, self satisfied, overfed 
readers: What a preposterous exaggera- 
tion! The man’s mind must be affected 
less drunkards who waste their wives’ 
There was so much excitement, as there 
always is when a loathsome sore is touched 
on the raw, that Mr. John Spargo, a man 
of great experience in such matters, not 
given to wild statements, volunteered to 
investigate the facts. His inquiry was 
searching and his study of the distressing 
problem is now offered in book form, as 
“The Bitter Cry of the Children.” Mac- 
millan Company, $1.50. 

It is an appalling mass of proof, black as 
midnight, more horrible in its directness 
than any nightmare dream of suffering, 
where every thing is wrong and no way 
to better it. He shows that inadequate 
food supply and lack of pure air are the 
primary causes of such high mortality 
rates among the children of the very poor, 
for Nature usually gives a healthy body at 
the start, at least while the mother is suf- 
ficiently nourished. Dr. Vincent declares 
food to be much more important than sani- 
tary conditions. Few have any conception 
of the overpowering burdens borne by the 
laboring child in our mo“‘ern Moloch, our 
industrial system. These piteous little 
martyrs seldom complain or cry; that is 
the most heart harrowing view of it to 
me: they are so crushed, diseased, be- 
numbed, hopeless, exhausted that they do 
not realize their condition. 


Through Mr. Spargo’s burning words 
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we see woeful pictures; we hear the oaths 
and brutal orders of the overseers; we 
listen to a mother’s moaning plea when 
not allowed to go to her dying baby in the 
dreary place called home; we watch the girl 
scarcely fifteen, shrieking in anguish, for- 
bidden to leave her work and actually 
forced to give birth to a child on the floor, 
surrounded. by a crowd of men, women 
and children! Unspeakable sins are daily 
habits under such environment; boys of 
ten are vilely diseased; girls are unmar- 
ried mothers as soon as this horror is pos- 
sible. The common diseases of childhood, 
usually so far from fatal, sweep away by 
thousands the half starved children. Bet- 
ter far that they do go. 


“It is good when it happens,” 
children, 


“That we die before our time.” 


say the 


The stories of want and suffering are 


too sad to hint at. No one seems to say 
much about the irresponsible fathers of 
these wretched waifs, who really ought to 
share the responsibility! Many are worth- 
by overwork in those dreadful slums. 
wages; others are deserters when their 
own offspring are too numerous for their 
comfort; many are diseased; few get more 
than six dollars a week. The deeper the 
search, the more discouraged you become. 
Do you decry a gleam of hope in the Mal- 
thusian dream of restricting the family to 
such a number as can be cared for? 

That is as Utopian as attempting con- 
trol of a tidal wave. Love, passion, ani- 
malism will have their way. So, these 
thousands of undesired victims must come 
into life and should be well fed and res- 
cued. ° 

But how? After accompanying this 
missionary on his rounds, you do not want 
to sit still and moralize, regretting that 
such things are as they are; you will per- 
haps rise to a sense of personal duty, not 
as a member of a fashionable guild or 
even as a slummer. No wonder that mer- 
ciful women nurses advise chloroforming 
infants at birth when there is nothing be- 
fore them but torture and tragedies. But 
what can be done? They have been trying 
the experiment of providing meals for poor 
children in the public schools of London 
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and it is found that those who most need 
the food are not those who are sent. 


* 
* * 


It is a relief after this to turn to the 
brilliant chat of an exceptionally clever 
and versatile woman; Mrs. John Lane of 
London, wife of the publisher and daugh- 
ter of Julius Eichberg, the master violinist 
of Boston a score of years ago. 

“The Champagne Standard” is a fitly 
named book in several ways: this is her 
explanation of it. “There is nothing in 
the modern world so absolutely real and 
convincing and universal as its pretence. 
It has set itself a standard of aims and of 
living which can best be described as the 
Champagne Standard. To live up to this 
standard, you have to put your best foot 
foremost, and that foot is usually a 
woman’s. It is the women who have set 
the champagne standard. Nothing else so 
accurately describes the insincere, preten- 
tious and frothy striving after one’s pri- 
vate unattainables. It is aspiration turned 
sour.” 

So few also dare omit champagne at a 
formal dinner, although they can ill afford 
it. This interesting woman certainly shows 
none of the primness, reserve and frigidity 
assumed by humorists to belong to Boston 
women; on the contrary she is like cham- 
pagne herself, effervescent, sparkling, ex- 
hilarating London Pommery! 

All the literary reviewers of London are 
enthusiastic in their praise and several edi- 
tions have already been exhausted. Yet 
Mrs. Lane hesitates never; her frankness 
is illumined and sugar coated by genuine 
New England humor. She recounts her 
own experiences in a foreign land in such 
an amusing way that no one can possibly 
take offence. Can this enviable, inimitable 
“way” be called “Hub Punch”? I particu- 
larly enjoy and endorse what she says 
about full evening dress for mature 
women who at fifty have either too much 
bust development, or are forced to exhibit 
themselves as bony horrors! 

Listen to what she writes from the 
depths of experience, about dress. “What 
a social comfort a hat is! It gives one so 
much moral courage. It is less terrible to 
encounter society in a hat; one can take 
refuge in it from the coldest blast. But 
in the evening, garlanded with roses and 
deserted, so to speak, by God and man, 
society is a trial. There is no greater 

martvrdom for the middle aged than bar- 
ing their shoulders to the bitter air and 
transporting them to an evening function, 
to shiver for n instant in the smile of 
the hostess, and then subside against the 
wall, while the young and ardent flirt 
about with members of the other sex; or 
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if they don’t flirt, they appear to, which is 
just as well.” 

Being a thorough musician herself and 
accustomed to listening to only the best 
masters, she was nearly driven to tears 
by the pianola. “There was something 
exasperatingly perfect in the sound. An 
imitation artist steered the music and 
pumped in the expression at the proper 
place, while the indefatigable instrument 
ejected miles of punctured paper. You 
can be a Paderewski while you wait, bu 
thank heaven! no ingenious American ha 
yet invented a mechanical Joachim! 

This book needs no praise; it is sure to 
have a tremendous success. John Lane 
Company, The Bo-ley Head, London and 
New York. 


*x 
*x * 

The Conquest of Arid America ha 
found its faithful historian in William E 
Smythe, who has heen intensely earnest 
regarding the subject from the beginning 
of the work in 1889. Every one who cares 
for the best interests of his country should 
rejoice over the constant progress, the 
marvellous achievements, the splendid suc- 
cess of the attempt to make the desert not 
only blossom like the rose but rich in 
crops, fruit, trees; attractive for home 
seekers. The stories of the labors read 
like fairy tales and the pictures of before 
and after, sometimes with but two years 
of water, seem like a miracle. I will give 
but one -quotation, but it tells the whole 
result. 

“Nowhere are there sharper contrasts 
than that which is presented by these green 
and fruitful farms, gleaming like islands 
of verdure upon the brown bosom of the 
far-stretching plain, which have been 
seared by the hot breath of rainless winds. 
The uses of the artificial reservoirs are 
not limited to irrigation; they are usually 
stocked with fish, which multiply with sur- 
prising rapidity and enable the farmer to 
include this item of home produce in his 
bill of fare every day in the year. These 
fish are very tame, and in some cases actu- 
ally trained to respond to the ringing of 
the dinner bell, coming in scurrying shoals 
to fight for crumbs of bread thrown upon 
the water. The reservoirs also yield a 
profitable crop of ice in the winter. The 
Starvation Belt has become a Land of 


Plenty.” The Macmillan Company, $1.50. 
+ * 
President Hyde of Bowdoin College, 


with a wide experience of twenty years 
among college students, gives in straight- 
forward, practical style his views on the 
various themes connected with that life; 
such 


a sensible and common sense book 
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and not destitute of keen perceptions and 
playful humor. The volume opens with 
letters home and to the best girl in differ- 
ent periods of a student’s development. 
These are brilliantly done; his positive 
omniscience gradually tones down to a 
reasonable lookout on life and at last he 
sums up his inner experiences as “Natural- 
ness, Selfishness, Self-Sacrifice and Self- 
Realization.” He owns that the great ma- 
jority of men go through college, as_ the 
creat majority go through life, without 
getting beyond the first or second stage, 
and graduate as Matthew Arnold says 
most men die, “Unfreed, having seen noth- 
ing, still unblest.” 

This ability to rapidly change one’s 
opinions is something to be thankful for. 
As John Burroughs said when shown an 
eagle’s feather dropped in flight, “That 
eagle moulted the feather because he is 
growing a better one.” 

How wise President Hyde is, we see by 
his tolerance and optimism. “The attempt 
to regulate pleasure and amusement by 
rule is mischievous and futile. The atti- 
tude of many good people towards cards 
and billiards, the theatre and the dance, is 
a concession to the devil of things that are 
altogether too good for him to monopolize. 
Against opera or drama no lover of his 
fellows has a word to say.” 

His advice to the college girl is also es- 
pecially fine. Houghton, Mifflin and Com- 
pany, $1.50. 

* 
* * 

Another poetical drama from Stephen 
Phillips; this time the subject is Nero, that 
“homicidal lunatic,” self-obsessed, steeped 
in almost nauseating luxuries, fancying he 
could act, or sing, or charm with his medi- 
ocre music. Gibbon gives a picture of one 
of his beastly revels. “The Christians died 
in torments, and their torments were em- 
bittered by insult and derision. Some were 
nailed on crosses; others were sewn up in 
the skins of wild beasts, and exposed to 
the fury of dogs; others smeare1 over with 
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combustible materials were used as torches 
to illuminate the darkness of the night. 
The emperor mingled with the populace in 
the dress and attitude of a charioteer.” 

As before we are given accurate history, 
splendid pictures, vivid character sketches ; 
some of the lines are beautiful poetry, the 
dialogue is wonderfully done in excellent 
verse, and above all the barbaric glory. of 
color! An English critic well says, “It 
blends the fragrance of rose leaves with 
the scent of blood.” Macmillan Com- 
pany, $1.25. 

* 


* * 


The six best selling books just now in 
New York: A Maker of History, The 
Wheel of Life, The House of Mirth, The 
Man of America, The House of a Thou- 
sand Candles and The Truth About Tolna. 

I have asked several of the leading pub- 
lishing houses to tell me what new books 
deserve especial mention this month in the 
New Encianp Macazine. Here is the list. 

Macmillan Company: The Life of Wes- 
ley, by Professor C. T. Winchester. Vol- 
ume one of a History of the Inquisition of 
Spain, by Dr. Henry Charles Lea. Life of 
Lord Randolph Churchill, by Winston 
Spencer Churchill. Salve Venetia! Glean- 
ings from Venetian History, by F. Marion 
Crawford. Nero, by Stephen Phillips. 

Houghton, Mifflin and Company: The 
Evasion, by Eugenia Brooks Frothingham. 
The Clammer, by William J. Hopkins. 
What is Religion? And Other «Student 
Questions, by Henry S. Pritchett. The 
College Man and The College Woman, by 
William De Witt Hyde, President of Bow- 
doin College. 

Doubleday,- Page and Company: The 
Jungle, by Upton Sinclair. The Wheel of 
Life, by Miss Glasgow. Dixie After the 
War, by M. L. Avary. The Spur, by G. B. 
Lancaster, 

Little, Brown. and Company: The Sage 
Brush Parson, by A. B. Ward. Old Wash- 
ington, by Harriet Prescott Spofford. 








The National Society of N. E. Women 


BY MISS E. MARGUERITE LINDLEY 


The club year is nearing its end; and it 
would seem that the National Society and 
Colonies had reserved the best of every- 
thing for the last were it not that interests 
of so satisfactory a nature have so gener- 
ally prevailed throughout the year. The 
weather has been sweetly lenient toward 
neighborhood functions and one could 
almost consider tales of suffering from 
cold in early New England as legendary. 
But March has methods of her own and 
—for New York, at least—crowded all 


MRS. GEORGE F, RALPH 


PRESIDENT OF COLONY NINE 


that she had he!d in reserve of winter into 
the 19th. The storm above and stress be- 
low was something that dwellers in our 
metropolis will never forget. 

But the 20th smiled on cleared side- 
walks and piled roadways. At Delmonico’s 
early in the afternoon came eager groups 
of club women and their guests ready for 
the treat prepared for them by the Liter- 
ary Committee of the National Society of 
New England Women. The two preceding 
literary programs had whetted appetite for 
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a similar feast and as the brief press notice 
had mentioned that Miss Amy Murray, 
with new material gathered during last 
summer in the Outer Hebrides, was to en 
tertain the Society, the seats filled rapidly 
The taking title, “The true edge of the 
great world,” roused conjecture; and 
when the officers entered, accompanied by 
a slender woman in a white robe with a 
tartan scarf gracefully draped over her 
shoulders, the applause was quick and 
cordial. Miss Murray carried her clai: 
schach, a model of the one used by Mary 
Queen of Scots, and all eyes were drawn 
to its polished carving and antique form 
During the program Miss Murray e 
plained that there were only four of tl 
original harps in existence, and that the 
one used by Queen Mary was in tl 
Royal Museum in Edinburgh. Mi 
Homer Irvin Ostrom, the Chairman of tl 
Literary Committee, said in her introduc 
tion that the audiences had been led du 


ing the season from Japan to Isle la Mott 
on Lake Champlain, and now would be 


come acquainted, through Miss Murray’ 
guidance, through the songs and sayings 
from “The true edge of the great world,” 
with the humor, pathos and broad human 
ity of the folk of the Hebrides. 

Miss Murray then gave the following 
program to a delighted and enthusiastic 
audience :—Part I: Old Hebridean Song 
with accompaniment upon the clairschach ; 
Ailein Dnina (song of Flora MacDonald) ; 
Mairi Bhoid heach (Lovely Mary); Oran 
na Soneoraich (Song of the Thrush) 
Oran nah Uiseag (Song of the Lark) ; and 
Liathag (Tangle Rhyme), the last thre: 
were child songs from Eriskay; Oran nal 
Eiclo Wiesge (Song of the Water-horse ) 
Part II: Old Scottish Songs with ac 
companiment on the pianoforte. Charli: 
is my darling, Hey, Johnnie Cope, (Songs 
of 45); My Heart is Sair, The Deil cam’ 
Fiddlin’ thro’ the Toun (songs of Robert 
Burns) ; I Know My Love by His Way oi 
Walking (Irish song from Donegal) ; The 
Twa Sisters o’ Binnorie (old ballad), and 
The Barrin’ 0’ the Door (narrative song) 

The old Hebridean songs are unique and 
of deeper interest to the students of folk 
songs. Miss Murray often translated a 
Gaelic phrase, and in the child songs gave 
the meaning of the little rhymes. Her 
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imitation of the wild laugh of the girlie 
who sang them to her was irresistible. 
The child was full of wondering glee that 
what she had always croone1 was music. 
“T never knew that I was singing.” “Char- 
lie is my Darling’ and “Hey, Johnnie 
Cope,” were electric. “I know my Love 
by his way of walking,” was sung by re- 
quest, and is an entirely new and charac- 
teristic Irish song. “The Twa Sisters” 
is a most picturesque form of the old bal- 
lad of two sisters courted by the same 
knight; the jealous murder of the younger 
by the elder, the finding of the body, and 
the harper’s stringing his harp with its 
golden hair, the weird harp strings tell- 
ing through song in her father’s hall of 
her death at the hands of her sister. Mr. 
Wark was the accompanist on the piano. 
Miss Murray made a charming picture at 
the clairschach as she played and sang. 

[he members an1 friends of the New 
England Society are feeling that the lit- 
erary meetings are a leading feature of the 

lub season. We are indebted to Mrs. 
Homer J. Ostrom for the report of this 
iost interesting meeting. 

* 
* * 

Another function of social interest was 
“Colony Day,” celebrated on the 29th at 
the home of Mrs. Fitch James Swinburne. 
The officers of the Parent Society and all 
f the Colonies, together with the mem- 
bers of the Colony Committee were in- 
vited; about one hundred responded in 
person, or by proxy, and as many more 
by regrets. The affair was purely social. 
No program interrupting the various 
sroups of conversationalists and the two 
hours proved too short for the desired ac- 
quaintances to be made. The dining room 
was as usual on such occasions, won- 
drously attractive,though strictly New Eng- 
land ¢elicxcies were not dispensed—but 
everywhere, as characterizes Mrs. Swin- 
burne’s entertainments, the true spirit of 
cordial hospitality prevailed. A_ particu- 
larly beautiful piece of flowers consisted 
f a solid bank of red and white tulips. 

The Parent Society are exceedingly re- 
eretful that in one more month their 
charming president. Mrs. George T. 
Stevens, retires from the chair. She has 
endeared all hearts to her and has pre- 
sided’ always in a graceful and genial 
manner, holding up the attributes for 
which the Society stands. The Colonies 
are progressing finely in numbers and in- 
terests are growing in a substantial way. 


* 
* * 


Mrs. D. Frederic Potter, presi“ent of 
Colony 2. Buffalo. sends the following: 
“This Colony held the regular March meet- 
ing on Thursday, the 8th. A very inter- 


‘treasurer, 
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esting and original 
Beecher Stowe” was written for the day 
by Mrs. Jennie Robbins Smead. Mrs. 
Frances W. Graham, State W.C. T.U. 
president, was a special guest and sang 
several times clearly and charmingly. 
Each member of Colony 2 was privileged 
to invite a guest and many friends were 
present, among them Mrs. Frank _ J. 
Shuler, president Western New York 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, who gave 
a word of greeting from the Federation to 
the New England Women. The most dis- 
tinctive entertainment which has _ been 
given in the history of the Colony is the 
Loan Exhibit of New England relics, held 
during the week ending March roth. A 
candy and cake sale was a feature of the 
entertainment together with a talk on old 
china and a musical program. The first 
year book edited by the Colony is com- 
pleted and each member is happy in pos- 
sessing a copy of same. The year is 
nearly ended. All is well in Colony 2— 
prosperity reigneth therein.” 


paper on “Harriet 


* 
* * 


Montclair, Colony 3. held its annual 
meeting on Thursday, March 22d, at the 
residence of Mrs. Schoonmaker, 84 Fuller- 
ton ave. S. The following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: Presi ‘ent, 
Mrs. H. C. Newell; first vice president, 
Mrs. W. G. Frost; second vice president, 
Mrs. Frederick B. Lovejoy; recording 
secretary, Mrs. Charles W. Royce; corre 
sponding secretary, Mrs. Merwin Rice; 
Mrs. Francis S. Foote: assist- 
ant treasurer, Mrs. John McGhie; mana 
gers, Mrs. Edward P. Mitchell, Mrs 
Charles Whiting Baker and Mrs. E. G. 
Hovey. During the past year money to 
maintain a district nurse and meet other 
expenses of the club was raised in three 
ways. Early in the year wooden boxes 
were sent out to the members, requesting 
them to collect all the money they could 
in any way they chose. After six months 
they were called in and it was found that 
over two hundred dollars had been col- 
lected in this wav. A musicale ws hel’ 
in December which netted another two 
hundred and a euchre party was given on 
the evening of Washington’s birthday, fron 
which one hundred and sixty dollars was 
cleared. The trained nurse supported by 
the Colony charges a fee where patients 
are able to pay, though usually it is very 
small, and over two hundred dollars came 
in from this source; all of which, with the 
dues of the eightv members, gave an in- 
come for the year of over nine hundred 
dollars. Miss Lawrence, the nurse, is a 
graduate of Grace Hospital, Toronto. She 
has made her work a success far beyond 
the expectations of the most sanguine. Fif- 
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teen hundred calls were made during the 
year; compared with similar work in other 
towns, this is a remarkable record, consid- 
ering that she walks for hours daily in 
going from house to house. 
* 
* * 

Since the last issue of the New ENG- 
LAND MacGazINE Washington, Colony 4, 
has installed her officers for the coming 
year. All regret deeply the close of Mrs. 
Bertha Robbins’ presidency but are happy 
that her successor, Mrs. C. David White, 
is so thoroughly qualified for the position. 
Mrs. Robbins is now historian and sends 
the following: The regular monthly meet- 
ing was held March roth. After regular 
routine business a resolution was passed 
to send the following memorial to Secre- 
tary of the Navy Bonaparte. 

“As women of New England we cannot 
remain silent while there is a possibility 
of the old ship ‘Constitution’ being broken 
up and disappearing from the register of 
the navy. We beg to present our most 
earnest remonstrance against any such 
action and hereby pray that. necessary 
steps forthwith be taken for preserving 
the ‘Fighting Frigate of 1812,’ that she be 
repaired and renewed and once more put 
in commission to be used as a training 
ship, in connection with the Naval Acad- 
emy. Not only preserving the old ‘Consti- 
tution’ for the glorious victories won, and 
at the time of the fight with the ‘Guerri- 
ere’ restoring the self-respect of this na- 
tion, but it will instill in the hearts of the 
present generation and those who follow 
a proper pride in the history of that per- 
iod.” 


It was also adopted for regular program 
that papers should be prepared by mem- 
bers on the various Colonies from which 
our New England states originated. At 
the next meeting Massachusetts is to he 


considered. During the social which fol- 
lowed most beautiful music was enjoyed, 
given by the host, Lieutenant Commander 
Barroll, on the violin, his wife accompany- 
ing on the piano. Hon. Charles Lyman 
read some choice poetry. Although a ter- 
rible storm had raged all day there was a 
very good attendance. 

_ 

* * 

Mrs. D. W. Kuhn, secretary Pitts- 
burgh, Colony 7,sends the following: “The 
Pittsburgh Colony of New England Wom- 
en had an unusually full meeting in March 
when Mrs. Detweiler, one of its members, 
who has lately returned from a long resi- 
dence in Russia, gave an interesting talk 
on that country illustrated with photo- 
graphs and specimens of needlework. This 
address was followed by the usual infor- 
mal talk over the teacups. The Colony 


- week in May. 


welcomed on that day several new mem- 
bers but none more warmly than the first 
Colony baby, to whom was presented 
‘Paul Revere’ porringer with the inscri, 
tion: 


GEORGIA PEARSON 
FROM 
THE PITTSBURGH COLONY OF NEW ENGLAN 
WOMEN 
TO 
THE FIRST COLONY BABY 


The Colony hope to give one or more 
lectures and readings this spring by repre 
sentative New England writers but plan 
are not yet perfected.” 

* 
* x 

Mrs. Agnes B. Ormsby, chairman pres 
committee, Brooklyn, Colony 8, reports a 
follows: The Brooklyn Society of New 
England Women at its March social 
meeting warmly welcomed to its rank 
seventeen new members. The total mem 
bership has now reached the gratifying 
number of one hundred and ninety-two 
This colony, number eight of the National 
Society, is continuing its initial prosperity 
and rapidly arranging the business details 
to its satisfaction. The Constitution and 
3y-Laws, having received the final ap 
proval of the members by vote, has been 
printed and sent to each individual. Ar 
rangements have been made to have the 
address book printed and distributed di- 
rectly after the annual meeting, the first 
Under the efficient chair 
manship of Mrs. H. B. Shute of the execu- 
tive board, matters pertaining to the May 
social meeting and the annual meeting 
have been arranged and all indicate a suc 
cessful finishing of a prosperous first year. 

The spacious home of Mrs. Camden C. 
Dike, Columbia Heights, was crowded to 
its full capacity at the March social meet- 
ing on the eighth. In the absence of the 
president, Mrs. Stuart Hull Moore, Miss 
Isabel M. Champman presided and in a 
gracious manner introduced the first vice 
presicent of the National Society, Mrs. 
Frederick Frehlingheusen Seward, who 
made a cordial speech to this “latest child 
of tle Parent Society.” Mrs. Henry Clarke 
Coe, chairman of the Colony commit- 
tee of the National Society, sent her re- 
membrances in a mass of scarlet and white 
tulips, tied with the society’s colors. The 
subject for the afternoon was the women’s 
colleges of New England, which Mrs. 
Lucy T. Lewis, chairman of the literary 
committee, had thoughtfully arranged. 
Mrs. H. Lee Mallory, who represents three 
generations of interest through her 
mother, daughters and self in Mount 
Holyoke, gave an interesting paper full 
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not only of the details of the beginning of 
this, the first woman’s college, but also of 
the rare spirit of its founder, Mary Lyon. 
Mrs. Mallory is a member of the Brook- 
lyn Society: but Miss Anna S. Jenkins 
who spoke for Smith College, and Miss 
Alice Stevens who treated of Wellesley 
College, were honored guests. Both of 
the speakers emphasize1 earnestly the 
special aims of her alma mater, its his- 
tory and achievements, till the members, 
who represented largely the college of 
matrimony, were only comforted for the 
loss of their youth and opportunities by 
the conviction that choice between Smith 
and Wellesley would be perplexing indeed. 
Mrs. H. Brooks Day, one of the society’s 
talented musicians, rendered most excel- 
lent piano selections and Mrs. Emma G 
Beveridge, chairman of the entertainment 
committee, sang with charming simplicity 
two groups of songs. Miss Joseph, an- 
other of the society’s guests played the 
ccompaniments with care and taste, while 

cordial letter from California from the 
society’s president. Mrs. Moore, completed 
the afternoon’s enjoyment. 

* 
* 

San Francisco the first of the Pacific 
Colonies, is growing rapidly in numbers, 
calling to ber membership women that 
represent the finest ancestry —names that 
have helped make the history of our Re- 
public. We of the East are righteously 
proud of the achievements of Colony 1o. 
They have alrea“y printed their Consti- 
tution, By-laws and membership list—the 
latter numberirg upwards of eighty. Their 
secretary, Miss Jennie Partridge, sends 
the following: The New England Colony 
held its regular meeting last Friday at the 
California Clubhouse. The Colony is 
growing in interest and numbers, manv 
new names being presented for member- 
ship. An interesting feature is that several 
presidents of other clubs are among its 
members, sc that the working force is 
greatly helped thereby, and there will be 
no danger that business will not be carried 
on in the most parliamentary way! The 
committees are as follows: Membership, 
Mrs. Fernando Pfingst; literary, Mrs 
Clare O. Southard; music, Mrs. E. De 
'.os Magee; refreshments, Mrs. Eli P. 
Burr; reception, Mrs. John Jay Scoville; 
decoration, Mrs. A. J. Tinker. Mrs. 
Southard read a paper on the Early His- 
tory of New England up to 1620, begin- 
ning with the Algonquins and their char- 
acteristics, of their agglutinative and poly- 
svilabic language; speaking of the slave 
system of woman, polygamy. etc.; then 
giving the beginning of the Pilgrim move- 
ment and their leaving Delfthaven in the 
leaky “Speedwell” and later sailing in the 
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“Mayflower” with one hundred passen- 
gers. Mrs. John Bakewell of Oakland 
gave a paper.on the Home Life of Early 
New Englatid, describing the conflict of 
France and England over the Colonies, 
the thirst for adventure which led men to 
brave hardships, and sail for the New 
World, Bartholomew Goswell being the 
first to land in 1602 on Martha’s Vine- 
yard, Cape Cod . George Weymouth next 
sailed for Cape Cod and coasted north to 
Kennebec which resulted in the formation 
of two great stock companies, one under 
Sir John Popham, who started an expedi- 
tion which landed at Kennebec in 1606. In 
1614 Captain Smith explored from Penob- 
scot to Cape Cod and named it New Eng- 
land. The “Mayflower” arrived in 1620, 
and lay in the harbor for five weeks, the 
women landing every day and cooking 
supplies, and the men scouring the coun- 
try for gathe, forty-six dying that awful 
winter, one of whom was the beautiful 
Rose Standish. By spring seven houses 
had been built, and twenty-six acres 
cleared. Mrs. Bakewell gave interesting 
details of daily life. Miss Rahout gave 
two piano solos, one by Liszt, and Mrs. 
Southard read a beautiful poem, “Daffo- 
dils,” by Mrs. Grace Hibbard, whom we are 
happy to claim as a member. A Grace 
Hibbard Day is in preparation by the lit- 
erary committee. Refreshments were then 
served and the members enjoyed a social 
hour. 


7 
* * 


Mrs. George Frederick Ralph (Cornelia 
Marion Barnes Ralph), President of Col- 
ony 9, National Society of New England 
Women, has a highly honorable and inter- 
esting ancestry. Through her father, the 
late Sylvester Wallace Barnes, she is eighth 
from Thomas Barnes who signed the New 
Haven Colony constitution in 1644, ninth 
from Captain Isaac Johnson who fell in 
King Philip’s War, tenth from Captain 
John Johnson, “Surveyor of all ye King’s 
Armies in America,” and ninth from Jus- 
tice Edwati Howell, leader of the foun- 
ders of Southampton, Long Island, in 1640. 

Her Topping line is interesting for an 
unbroken succession of military titles. It 
runs as follows: Captain Thomas Topping, 
Captain Elnathan Topping, Captain Stephen 
Topping, Lieutenant Daniel Topping, South- 
ampton, Long Island; Sereeant Daniel. Top- 
ping, seven years’ veteran of the New York 
Line in the Revolution; Lieutenant Jared 
Topping, War of 1812; Lucina Topping, 
Sylvester Wallace Barnes, Mrs. Ralph. 
Captain Thomas Topping, in 1635-39 of 
Wethersfield which he represented in Gen- 
eral Court, was an original proprietor of 
Milford, 1639-44, leading man of Hemp- 
stead, 1645-50, and in 1651-1664 of South- 
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ampton, where he was captain, magistrate, 
deputy and assistant. Of Milford and 
Branford subsequently, he commanded all 
the New Haven troops in 1672, and from 
1674 to 1684 was Assistant of Connecti- 


cut. 

Through her mother, the late Cornelia 
Augusta Chevalier, Mrs. Ralph is linked 
with the very earliest founders of both 
New England and New York. Eleventh 
from Stephen Hopkins and tenth from his 
children, Giles and Constance, she de- 
scends from three “Mayflower” passengers. 
Again, she is ninth from Joris Jansen de 
Rapalie and Catalina Trico, the only two 
whose names are certainly known among 
the company of French and Walloons who 
in 1623 established the first permanent set- 
tlement in New Netherland. 

Mrs. Ralph’s other early New York an- 
cestors include Anneke Jans, Dominie Bo- 
gardus, Resolve’. Waldron, the Tellers, 
the Chevaliers, the Renandets; the Van 
Vechtens, the Hooglandts. Her New Eng- 
land arcestors include the Holts, Collines, 
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Bartholomews, Dakins, Perrys, Swifts 
Prentices, Benjamins, Burgesses, Porters 
Snows, Deanes, Cheneys, Kings, Freemans 
and Merricks. 

She is eleventh from William Collier, 
Commissioner of the United. Colonies, as 
sistant and richest man of Plymouth; and 
is tenth from Constant Southworth, assist 
ant and: treasurer of Plymouth Colony 
Through the latter a descendant of the 
ancient and knightly Southworths of Sam 
lesbury Hall, Lancashire, Mrs. Ralph is 
an “American of royal descent,” claiming 
as ancestors the crowned Plantagenets o 
England, William the Conqueror, Alfred 
the Great, Charlemagne, “Emperor of th 
West,” various Roman Emperors of th: 
East, and innumerable other royalties o 
early and mediaeval Europe. 

Reports from the other Colonies ar 
rived too late to be use? in this number 
of the New ENGLAND MaGazIne. It will 
be interesting to know that -the various 
Colonies now aggregate a membership of 
nearly seven hundred. 
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A celebration unique among the anni- 
versaries which the people of historic New 
England remember, was held not long ago 
in North Hadley. The occasion was the 
one hundredth birthday of an old-time 
teacher, widely known, feared and loved 
as “Aunt’ Betsey.” “Aunt Betsey” herself 
died twenty years ago but her memory 
is still bright as a gathering of one hun- 
dred and twenty-five in Bartlett chapel to 
commemorate the little red schoolhouse 
days bore witness. Still brighter were the 
remembrances of many a method, many a 
wile of hers to reward her pupils in the 
paths of righteousness and to maintain 
good sound obedience to discipline. There 
are few New Englanders who do not 
remember before the days when systems 
and theories were much talked of, some 
gaunt woman fond of learning, very 
lovable, very fearful, for to the naughty 
and the stupid ones she was as uncom. 
promising as truth. Other memories also 
linger about such a teacher of old days— 
the clutter of school room life, the bleak 
winter and the big stove, the little half 
circle of the reading class, her awful 
severity and the thrill of her kindness. 
These qualities and more must have been 
accentuated in Mrs. Elizabeth Smith 
Baker, “Aunt Betsey” of the one hundredth 
celebration, to keep so warm an affection 
in the hearts of her boys and girls. The 


exercises of the day began with calling 
the roll, and the pupils present responded. 
One seventy-one year old boy told in his 
speech how he got shut in a dark closet 
with a girl who had to wear his hat while 
her hood was tied on him. His wife, an- 
other pupil, recalled “Aunt Betsey’s” warm- 
ing her apron on cold days and wrapping 
little Helen’s chilled hands in it, but when 
the same little girl brought rag dolls to 
school and hid them under the fold of her 
dress, with one sweep of the teacher’s arm, 
the dolls were in the fire. One absent 
scholar wrote, “For me, she and not 
David composed the twenty-third Psalm 
The ‘green pastures’ have always been 
those of Mount Warren that I saw from 
the east window of the school room. We 
all came out strong on the last verse be- 
cause she did.” Another one_ recalled 
“Every afternoon as surely as the recess 
bell rang which ended the day for us little 
ones, she rose impressively from the arm 
chair, walked slowly across to the throne 
end of the room, mounted its height, 
raised the cover of the desk, and from 
behind and beneath it produced something 
for every good child according to the 
degree of his goodness. Sometimes it 
was a raisin, sometimes a lump of sugar, 
sometimes only a half one, sometimes a 
big red peppermint.” Speeches were made 
by principals of schools in Hadley and Hop- 
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kins and Clifton Johnson, the author, also 
made a clever speech; an address was 
given by the principal of Westfield Nor- 
mal school where “Aunt Betsey’s” good 
courage and love of knowledge led her 
to become a student at the age of forty. 
fhe Normal school was then considered 
new-fangled. But “Aunt Betsey” had 
attended the public school at its first 
opening in North Hadley. This was her 
rst regular school career. The next year 
he began school teaching and followed 
her profession with great success and 
ionor for thirty years till 1881. There was 
an interval of a few years when she was 
married. After her husband’s death she 
resumed school teaching. She taught 
largely in North Hadley, and also in Had- 
ley Centre, Haydenville, Leverett, Docka- 
num and Plainville. For many years she 
lived in her home village, taught her 
school and cared for her old parents. Her 
family was a large one and numbered one 
hundred cousins, many of whose children 
went to school to her. Little toddlers were 
sent to school at an early age in order 
that they might say in later years that 
they had been under Aunt “Betsey.” 
os 


The orthodoxy of New England has 


been popularly considered to be a fixed 
quantity. The sporadic declaration of ad- 
vanced opinions from time to time has had 
but limited welcome from the recognized 
leaders, and it has been a frequent remark 
that in the reception and adoption of new 
thought and belief the pews have been in 


advance of the pulpit. That this has been 
apparent rather than real appears from the 
revelations of opinion and belief published 
by The Congregationalist in the number of 
March 8th, celebrat'ng its ninetieth anni- 
versary. It asks of seven representatives 
of the Baptist, Co-gregational, Episcopa- 
lian, Methodist and Presbyterian churches 
the question—“The Religion of the Next 
Ninety Years—What Will it Be and Do? 
The answers are most significant in their 
unanimity in practical surrender of a 
theory of dogmas on which great stress 
was formerly laid, and insistence on the 
authority of enlightened reason and estab- 
lished science in interpreting the Bible. 
Thus Rev. Dr. Frank W. Gunsaulus says: 
“After all readjustments are made in the 
study of the Bible and its higher appre- 
ciation according to the truer views of 
to-day, that to-morrow marks the new era 
for a civilization when the child’s heart 
hears and answers the child’s Savior.” 
Professor Henry S. Nash, D. D., says: 
“The Old Testament is disclosing itself to 
us in its true character. It is the book of 
the nation. We are ceasing to take it as 
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a body of infallible teaching in the field of 
doctrine or of inerrant prediction of future 
events.” And later: “We no longer speak 
without effort about predestination in the 
theological sense. Something more terrible 
than the foreordination of souls to damna- 
tion is. confronting us. Can we contem- 
plate, without sinking of heart, the possi- 
bility of social conditions which doom and 
damn little children to misery and hope- 
lessness?” Rev. James R. Day, D. D,, 
says: “The working creed will be the thir 
teenth chapter of second Corinthians, which 
has its climax in the heart of Christ with 
which it closes. ‘Now abideth faith, hope. 
love, but the greatest of these is love.’” 
Professor William N. Clarke, D. D., says: 
“Much of the present unrest is due to the 
seeking after reality, with its abandon- 
ment of the unreal; and the eyes of hope 
are turned to the day when religion shall 
be understood to consist in a genuine life, 
in the realities that are eternal.” Rev 
Charles E. Jefferson’s thought is: “Since 
the Reformation era Protestantism has 
been handicapped by an intenable doctrine 
of Holy Scripture, which has produced in 
each generation a host of skeptics and 
filled the heart of many a saint with per- 
plexity and misgivings. By the scholar 
ship of the last ninety years the power of 
that conception has been forever broken, 
and clergymen hereafter instead of squan- 
dering time on questions incidental will be 
free to attend to the one thing essential- 
God’s_ revelation of Himself in Christ.” 
Rev. Dr. George A. Gordon says: “The 
worship of the Bible. the subjection of the 
conscience to it is, for the educated man. 
no longer possible. In the best sense of 
that uncertain and perilous adjective the 
Bible has become a natural book. It has 
ceased to be the Lord of conscience; it 
has taken its place as the supreme servant 
of the conscience.” Rev. Dr. Robert F. 
Coyle closes the symposium with _ this 
thought: “The regeneration of the indi- 
vidual will be sought with increasing earn 
estness, not simply, however, that his soul 
may be saved and that he may go to 
heaven, but quite as much that he may 
save and serve society and produce a little 
more of heaven on earth.” And Rev. Dr. 
A. E. Dunning, the editor of The Congre- 
gationalist, in summarizing this symposium 
says of the seven men quoted, they “speak 
in this number in words as divinely pro- 
phetic as those of the Old Testament.” He 
also says: “There is a voice of authority 
not limited to any past period nor confined 
to any one book. It is a living voice to 
living persons.” Those of us who are not 
very old can_recall a time when this group 
of sentiments could not be uttered in the 
ears of orthodox New England without 
raising a storm of protest and innumerable 
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heresy trials, and there would not be dis- 
closed in the community a sufficient num- 
ber of supporters to establish_a respectable 
schism. This publication emphasizes the 
record of a progress in religious thought 
which has been so quiet as to attract but 
little attention. It will do much to crystal- 
ize this evolution of thought, and it should 
operate as a powerful incentive toward a 
more general eagerness to learn and appro- 
priate the new forms of truth which mark 
the opening of this new century. 
* 
* * 

The Congo Reform Association has is- 
sued the following address to the people 
of Massachusetts. Governor Guild, who 
has headed a petition to the President and 
Congress, asking for an investigation of 
the atrocities in the Congo, is a vice presi- 
dent of the Congo Reform Association. 
and has united in the preparation of this 
address. 

To THE PEOPLE OF MASSACHUSETTS :— 

The Governor of the Commonwealth, the 
Lieutenant Governor, every member of the 
Governor’s Council, the. President and 
every member of the Senate, the Speaker 
of the House and an overwhelming ma 
jority of its members have signed a strony 
petition, urging the attention of the Presi 
dent and Congress to the terrible condi- 
tion of affairs now prevalent in the Congo 
valley. There can be no mistake about 
the conditions, the official report of the 
Commission, whose appointment was 
forced from King Leopold, admits that 
the people of that unhappy country are 
chained to the soil like serfs and forced 
to turn in rubber to the agents of the 
king and his concessionary companies. 
The theory of law under which the king 
acts is that the entire land and even the 
wild products of the forest. are the king’s 
property, and that those who gather them 
may be proceeded against’as “poachers” 


those receiving them may’ be proceeded 


against as “receivers of stolen goods.” It 
is a matter of official record, supplemented 
by the evidence of photographs, that the 
unhappy natives who do not collect the 
exorbitant amount of rubber demanded of 
them are hunted like animals by organized 
bands of savages in the royal employment. 
Women are outraged. Men, women and 
children are tortured, mutilated and mas- 
sacred. The first country to acknowledge 
the flag of the Congo State, now controlled 
by the King of Belgium, was the United 
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States. It seems to us that the United 
States, therefore, should be the first coun- 
try to resent the awful conditions und 
which this once fertile district is becom- 
ing not only barren of produce but of 
population. All citizens of Massachusetts, 
who desire to support the Governor in his 
appeal for an investigation by the State 
Department, are invited to send to the 
Congo Reform Association, Room 710, 
Tremont Temple, Boston, where copies of 
the petition headed by Governor Guild 
may be obtained for circulation. G. Stan 
ley Hall, President; Hugh P. McCormic! 
secretary, Congo Reform Association. 
o*s 

The traffic in india-rubber is as near 
a monopoly as any great commercial enter- 
prise can be, but there is a shadow of hope 
that relief is coming from an unexpecte:! 
source. A Colorado farmer had a vali 
able ram, which died of indigestion. An 
autopsy disclosed a mass in the animal 
stomach which chemists have decided wa 
practically india-rubber. Then the farme: 
gathered samples of all the vegetation t: 
which the animal had access, and thei 
analysis revealed one plant from whic! 
excellent rubber can be secured. Ther: 
are uncounted acres of the weed alread) 
growing, and an unlimited area open t 
its cultivation. Capitalists have already 
begun to exploit the discovery and Colo 
rado rubber promises to speedily compete 
with the gum of Brazil and the Congo 
Free State. 

+ 
* * 

The recently revived agitation of the 
question of the propriety of shortening the 
sufferings of incurables by the taking of 
life has brought out a counter movement 
which seems to be a preposterous interfer 
ence with the right of individual opinion 
and candid discussion. A New York as- 
semblyman has introduced a bill in the 
legislature which provides that any per- 
son who by word of mouth or by written 
or printed circulars, documents, articles, 
etc., advocates or teaches the propriety of 
putting to death persons afflicted with in- 
curable mental or physical diseases shall 
be guilty of a felony. The proposition is 
farcical and if enacted it would do more to 
popularize the idea it proposed to suppress 
than anything its advocates could accom- 
plish. Free thought and free speech are 
too firmly established here to tolerate such 
a limitation. 
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The Watch-Word of Commerce, Made by Ten Million 
Ingersoll Watches 


TWO 


By Herpert CHURCHILL 


* 
t was not a very long time ago that 
thing in our work-a-day life was con- 
red too prosaic to be written about in 
clever magazines. ‘The lesser feats of 
ention, the problems of ‘the shop, the 
efforts of toilers to master mechanical 
dificulties and to give the world new 
things of utility and value were thought 
ting features for treatment in journals 
the trades, but not in the magazines 
Many a good story was turned down be- 
cause it was just shop talk. But a skilful 
magazine man saw possibilities in stories 
of industry; in narratives of real human 
interest evolved about the struggles and 
attainments of the plain worker. He be- 
lieved every man and woman had a curi 
ous interest in those who do things worth 
while, who produce something of useful 
who carve success 
hostile elements. 

He exploited the idea and was surprised 

» find that his readers, old and young, 

k immediate and keen interest in every- 
thing pertaining to the employments of the 
people. The little stories of industry were 
strangely popular. Now, all the magazines 
are glad to print narrations of achievement 
in any kind of work, even at the risk of 
giving free advertising, and the most popu 
lar monthlies are those that feature, in 
stories about little and big industries, the 
facts and featssof factory and shop. 

What could be more inspiring to the 
man or boy with a purpose than the story 
about Robert H. Ingersoll buying that odd 
old-fashioned timepiece, a cross between a 
clock and a watch, from the shop of a 
clock dealer near the building in Fulton 
street, in which twenty-seven years ago, 1n 
a dingy little room, he made rubber stamps 
and stencils for a living; how he took the 
curious device to pieces and worked and 
fashioned days and nights into months and 
years to contrive a practical pocket time- 
piece of moderate size at low cost; and 
how he finally succeeded after many dis- 
couragements in producing the Ingersoll 
Dollar Watch. There is something thrill- 
ing in the thought of the plodding, deter- 
mined youth toiling over the rusty works 
of the old clock to make it possible for 
every boy and man in his country, and 
later in the world, to carry a reliable time- 
piece; to make watches so cheap that in- 


ness, 


out of hard and. 


stead. of being a jewel ornament for the 
rich they became such a utility to the poor 
that bells and clocks in church steeples 
were no longer necessary to tell the time. 

It is one of the striking facts of our mod 
ern industry that mors twelve mi 
lions of these watches are now in daily 
use; that the products of the great busi- 
f Robert H. Ingersoll and Brother 
become synonyms of American 
that the dollar watch can be 
bought not alone in jewelry stores but in 
almost any well stocked mercantile 
lishment and more than ten thousand 
day are turned out to supply a continually 
increasing demand. 

lhe Ingersoll watch has become a stand 
ard article of its kind. That passage in 
scripture which says “By their works shall 
ye know them” apply not in- 
appropriately to the dollar watch. It is 
not a small clock but a perfect watch in 
every sense, a marvel of timekeeping 
mechanism, worked small space as 
the ordinary watch; it is made in various 
sizes and ornamental cases of filled gold 
gun metal, nickel, silvered, etc. Of course 
there is no jeweling, there is an absence 
of precious metals in the cases but there is 
great strength, owing to thickness and 
weight of pivots and wheels. There is 
not the careful adjustment of expensive 
watches but it just goes on keeping time 
at a surprising rate of accuracy. Some 
one has said it is a good thing to have 
expensive clocks in the house, if you have 
an Ingersoll watch to set them by. A 
good many men of prominence to whom 
time is most valuable have had Ingersoll 
watches not only for themselves but have 
sent them to friends with high commenda- 
tion, among these have been Mark Twain, 
Thomas A. Edison, W. K. Vanderbilt, J. 
P. Morgan, Admiral George Dewey, and 
others. A testimonial to the accuracy of 
the watch was received from Mr. Edison 
vears ago. Referring to his experience, 
New York Herald recently said: 

“To Mr. Edison time is so valuable that 
he does not waste it even by taking account 
of it. Time to him is only the chance to 
get things done; and no matter how long 
it takes they must be got done. In his 
office safe there is carefully locked away a 
$2,700 Swiss watch, given him by a Euro- 
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SCENES IN THE FACTORY 


INDUSTRIES 


pean scientific society. It is 
never used. He buys a 
stem-winder costing a dbol- 
lar and a half, breaks the 
chain ring off, squirts oil 
under the cap of the stem, 
thrusts it into his trousers 
pocket—and never looks at 
it. When it gets too clogged 
with dirt to run he lays it 
on a laboratory table, hits it 
with a hammer and _ buys 
another.” 

On his trip to Labrador 
last year, Secretary Root and 
his boys, it was said car- 
ried Ingersoll watches. The 
makers have a letter from 
deep in the mines of Penn- 
sylvania telling how gangs 
of workmen there regulate 
their movements by the time 
of an Ingersoll watch, which 
takes the place of the sun 
to them. The United States 
midshipmen carry Ingersoll 
watches and orders are regu- 
larly received from the mid- 
shipmen’s supply department 
of the navy. Among the 
many testimonials which the 
Messrs. Ingersoll have, from 
hundreds of users of the 
dollar watch, is one from a 
captain in the United States 
army who tells how his sol- 
diers have for months risen, 
eaten, worked and slept by 
his Ingersoll watch which 
regulates the time of the 
company. A thousand men 
in a regiment of Brooklyn 
during their encampment at 
Peekskill had a similar ex- 
perience. 

At the Paris, St. Louis 
and Portland expositions, the 
Ingersoll watch received gold 
medals, in each case the 
highest awards. A _ business 
of several thousand watches 
a day is being done in free 
trade England against com 
petition of the poorly paid 
labor of Europe. In Ger 
many a considerable demand 
is being created based wholly 
on the excellence of the 
watch, notwithstanding an 
almost prohibitive duty an‘ 
the ridiculously low priced 
but worthless watches beat 
ing the typical mark “Made 
in Germany.” The De 
Selms Watch School of At- 
tica, Indiana, answered an 
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from a 
that the 


inquiry not 
in China to 


long ago 
the eftect 


missionary 
watch of 
greatest practical use to the people he was 
working among, was, all things considered, 
the Ingersoll. 
\ year or two ago a prominent English 


scientist sent to Canada on government 
work, being a member of the commission, 
fell to discussing with some other men in 
the smoking compartment of a Pullman 
car the biggest dollar’s worth in the world. 
This scientist stated that he considere | 
the Ingersoll watch the most wonderful 
thing that a dollar could buy. A lecturer 
recently distinguishing the legitimate from 
the illigetimate in advertising, in Chicago, 
referred to the Ingersoll watch as an ex- 
ample of the legitimate saying that he had 
purchased a watch and found it to be a 
good one. The enormous success of the 
makers is one of the most conspicuous 
illustrations of the infallibility of present- 
day advertising methods. One thing that 
illustrates how universally accepted is the 
Ingersoll watch, is the attention it has 
received on the stage. Many noted come- 
dians have taken it up and worked it into 
their lines either in relation to the watch 
itself or its advertising. 


WATCHES 
‘ 

Because of its tremendous sale the Inger 
soll watch has done a great deal in further 
ing promptness and a higher regard for 
the value of time among classes of people 
who would not otherwise have had a 
watch. It has contributed its mite toward 
the general efficiency of this country. A 
wholesale jewelry house in Chicago sold 
fourteen thousand Ingersoll watches dur 
ing one year out of which only forty-eight 
made them any trouble. notwithstanding 
an exacting guarantee was given with each 
watch. 

A change which has just been made in 
the Ingersoll watch, converting it into a 
stem-winding and stem-set model, is the 
most important thing in the watchmaking 
field in years, and it is remarkable that 
the added expense of a more complicated 
movement is possible within the price of 
one dollar. Only the invaluable patents 
and immense output, the strong organiza- 
tion, the magnificent factory equipment, 
and experience of years makes such a 
thing consistently possible. It is a distinc- 
tively American product needed by the 
people; it is a perennial companion-piece 
of the people and is unquestionably the 
most cosmopolitan watch in the world. 




















































































































































































































































































































































































































THE MENACE OF PriviLece. Henry George, 


Jr.’s, Book on the Dangers to the Repub- 
lic from the Existence of a Favored 
Class. 

What Henry George, Jr., has sub-titled 


“A Study of the Dangers of the Republic 
from the Existence of a Favored Class” is 
carried vigorously through four hundred 
odd pages of his latest work, “The Men- 
ace of Privilege.” In this exhaustive in- 
quiry into existing social, industrial and 
moral conditions the author seeks to trace 
the relations, secret or overt, between spe- 
cial privilege and the portentous political 
and commercial forces that make for per- 
sonal aggrandizement in the republic. The 
author deals with the social and economic 
situation thus outlined in concrete, instead 
of by metho’s of dialectics. He cites events 
and forces in bewildering array, conspicu- 
ous in the eyes of all men. What he desires 
to demonstrate is that the anomalous and 
seemingly unrelated state of things, social 
and political, mental and moral, that are so 
gravely disturbing the republic are in real- 
ity related and spring from privileges 
granted or sanctioned by government. For 
the untoward and perilous situation into 
which the 


march of events threatens to 
plunge the nation, Mr. George offers the 
remedy proposed by his distinguishe‘ 


father: “Tax land monopoly to death, there- 
by enabling the remission of all taxation 
now embarrassing production, and take all 
public highway functions into public hands, 
and the main causes of the unequal distri- 
bution of wealth would be removed. The 
destruction of the numerous secondary 
causes would quickly follow.” But after all 
the means of cure are scarcely as vital at 
this juncture as an exact ascertainment of 
the nature of the disorder to be combated. 

Mr. George’s surprising synthesis of privi- 

lege, if laid to heart by the masses, will 

work its own abolition. (The MacMillan 

Company, New York.) 

Tue Ficut ror CANADA. By Major Wil- 
liam Wood, President of the Literary 
and Historical Society of Quebec. 
Canada is to-day a wide field for the 

new. As to her history, it is true that the 

great Parkman has written that. But 
since the whole bulk of documents and 
the missing links in naval evidence were 
brought to completion only in 1903, the 
present resourceful and vigorous account, 
centering in the battle between Wolfe ard 

Montcalm on the plains of Abraham, fills 

a real need in history. As to Parkman’s 

histories, it is only a tribute to his genius 

that, with such a scarcity of exact Cana- 
dian data to his hand, his mind could com- 








pass history. 
with its exhaustive data, its unbias: 
stand, there is no doubt that it will be 
the three races concerned in that 
struggle—the death of Greater France, tl 
coming of age of Greater Britain, and tl 
birth of the United Stz authority 
in history. Five editions have already be« 
issued, for America, Canada and England 
Major Wood justifies his book for thre 
reasons—one the self-evident one of com 
plete first hand evidence. The second 
reason is the same one which brought fort 
Captain Mahan’s book—the justification « 
the power of the navy, the Silent Servic: 
In this light the author brings Saunders 
admiral of the British fleet, into promi 
nence along with Wolfe and characterize 
the struggle on the plains of Abraham a 
a landing party on a large scale. However: 
much the naval influence be exalted, Wolfe 
and Montcalm lose no vestige of thei: 
glory but glow brighter under the book’s 
steady light of historical reason and truth 
Third and last, Major Wood calls the 
campaign of Canada a most valuable ob 
ject lesson in imperial defence—an insight 
into the philosophy of empire at the pres 
ent day. Besides the solid foundation oi 
authority, the work is rendered especiall 
attractive by the author’s skill 





\ é in setting 
forth the situation and the freshness of 
the illustrations. Little, Brown & Com 


pany have acquired the American publish 
ing rights of “The Fight for Canada” and 
are just issuing a definitive edition of this 
important historical work at a low price 
($2.50 net). 


WHISTLER. Haldane Macfall. 


By 


A little volume on Whistler, breathing 
a very Whistler like spirit, comes to us 
from the pen of Haldane Macfall. A re 


markably suggestive image of this great 
one among the greatest artists of the Eng- 
lish race rises to us from the pages of this 
tasteful book. Whistier’s life—in America 
as a West Point cadet, in Paris as an art 
student, in London where he made his 
home and wrought his successes; his 
career, from one stage and one great 
achievement to another—is told us, but 
especial prominence is given to a subtle 
presentation of his character and to a dis- 
cussion of craftsmanship vs. art. “Butier- 
fly, wasp, wit, Master of the arts, enigma, 

the author calls him. The closing pages 
are an apt word on Whistler’s craftsman- 
ship, commenting as they do on the power 





of mystery in life and in art. (Illustrated 
First in the Spirit of the Age Series 
John W. Luce & Company, Boston and 


London, Publishers. Price, 75 cents net.) 





As to the present volume 
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Get Out of the Shell 


Many people are “pinched” and held back because their food does 


not properly nourish and build a strong, successful, thinking BRAIN. 


You can feed the Brain just as surely and successfully as you can 
fatten a steer by feeding corn— 


If you know how. 


A Food Expert devised a food for the purpose. 


It proves its claim by actual results. 


“There’s a Reason” for 


Grape-Nuts 


explained on the pkg. 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 
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THE GosreEL Edmund G. 


Moberly. 

So many advances and new practicali- 
ties have come to us from the island states 
of the South Seas that it is natural this 
broad and inclusive bit of theology as well 
should emanate from there. The Gospel 
of Love is a story very old, but evidently 
not so thoroughly accepted as yet as to 
forbear repeating. Rev. Mr. Moberly sets 
forth in his theological essays a new dis- 
pensation, not with the flavor of a new 
sect, however, for he speaks to us from 
the stability of a fifty-five years’ ministry 
in the Church of England. Many of his 
views concur with those of Swedenborg, 
to whom the author refers with a great 
deal of earnestness as heralding more than 
a century ago the true scope and mean- 
ing of many things which are being ten- 
tatively worked out to-day. The keynote 
of the volume is: the power of love which 
is greater than sin and can cure the dis- 
ease of sin; the basis of love on which 
the churches should earnestly work to set 
right social relations and bring about the 
true socialism of all for each and each 
for all, not that false socialism which is 
jealous of superior endowments. Under 
this light, the definitions of the terms of 
religion—communion, righteousness, sacri- 
fice, true unity form the interest of other 
chapters. The book includes the world in 
the new dispensation—the ignorant and 
evil, also, within the circle. Christianity 
is upheld as the crown of the world’s 
religions as it centres not on a shadowy 
and distant first cause but on a loving 
person. The chapter of interpreting the 
Bible by regarding recurrent words and 
phrases as symbols is especially in the 
thought of Swedenborg. (The Nunc 
Licet Press, Publishers, Philadelphia. 
Price, $1.00.) 


oF Love. By 


“CHRISTIAN OrIGINs.” By Otto Pfleiderer, 
D.D., Professor of Theology in the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, translated into Eng- 
lish by Daniel A. Huebsch, Ph. D. 

The author enriches theological litera- 
ture with a much-needed volume. The 
strands of thought which, through more 
than four centuries of curious  inter- 
weaving, combine to make up the history 
of the teachings of Christianity, he has 
presented in a clear and succinct style. 

Professor Pfleiderer divides his book 
into two natural sections. The first is de- 
voted to the preparation and foundation of 
Christianity: its five chapters show the 
influence of the Greek philosophers and 
the Graeco-Jewish philosophy of Philo, the 
basis of Judaism, the achievement of Jesus 
and the loyalty of the small group of his 
believers, known as the messianic congre- 
gation. Particularly noteworthy and cer- 
tain to cause widespread comment is the 


NOTES 


portion relating to Jesus; for the attitude 
of the modern liberal school of Protestant 
theology is here defined by one of its 
greatest leaders. The second section of 
the book treats of the evolution of the mes- 
sianic congregation into the Church. The 
chapters of this section discuss the te S 
ings of Paul and the three older Gospel 
the success and failure of the Gn stie 
movement, the meaning of the Gospei of 
John, and the establishment of Church 
authority. 

By flashes of new light which play about 
many dark passages of the new Testament, 
Professor Pfleiderer shows his gifts as 
an interpreter of Scripture; by the sur- 
prising parallels of oriental legends with 
the Gospel stories, he furnishes proof of 
his industrious research in the field of 
comparative religion; his experience as a 
teacher and a thinker gives to the whole 
volume, balance and soundness. 

He shows what Christians ought to 
know and think about the beginnings of 
the Christian religion, presents the view- 
point of modern historical science, but 
above all, leads them to distinguish be- 


tween the ephemeral and the permanent 
Christianity. (B. W. 
Price $1.75, postage 


truth in early 
Huhsch, New York. 
12 cents.) 


THE QuiIcKENING. By Francis Lynde. 

This is one of the best stories of the 
season. It is honest and entertaining like 
its hero, Thomas Jefferson Gordon, who 
comes first to our attention as a bare foot 
boy, spatting down the pike, who got re- 
ligion at a Methodist revival held by his 
uncle, the great brimstone preacher. We 
see him next as the school boy of a sec- 
tarian theological school, who had to 
choose, on one side, between pleasing his 
mother and being a hypocrite, and on the 
other, deserting his preacher aims for the 
business life. Then we learn his love 
affairs with the beautiful, spirited Area: 
hts business life struggling to defeat meu 
who stopped at nothing to gain their own 
ends, he, too, stopping at nothing to gain 
his aim of ruining them, The excitement 
of this business struggle; Tom’s love for 
the strong character of Ardea and its out- 
come and the hero’s outcome in manliness, 
hold our interest to the end of the book. 
The Southern spirit of the old Colonel, 
Nancy, the poor mountaineer’s daughter, 
the real strength of Caleb Gordon, the 
hero’s father, the boyish vigor and mis- 
takes of Tom, the revival converts of 
Little Zoar, the delicacy, clarity and girl- 
ishness of Ardea, the Colonel’s grand- 
daughter, the whole range of background 
characters, enlist our sympathy. The 
book is the best yet of this favorite au- 
thor. (Bobbs-Merrill Company, Ind lianap- 
olis, Ind.) 
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SOME POINTS ABOUT THE 


Hartlord Saxony Rug 





The Saxony Rug is nearer in approach 
to the Oriental than any domestic Rug. It 
has a high pile all wool face, solid serviceable 
back and is designed especially with the idea 
of reproducing in coloring and effect the 
most popular Orientals. . . 





In the line will be found splendid reproductions 
of such rugs as the Kheva, Afghan, Bokara, 
Saraband, Kazak, Herati, Oushak, Gorovan, 
Cashmere and other high class Oriental Rugs. 





THE RUG IS POSITIVELY GUARANTEED TO 
OUTWEAR ANY DOMESTIC RUG. ALSO TO 
LAY FLAT AND UNDER NO CONDITIONS TO 
CURL ON THE EDGES. # # # FJ HH 





It is especially adapted for use in Hotels, Clubs, 
Offices and Private Residences where special sizes 
are required, which are made in combinations of 27 
inch center breadths and 22 1-2 or 27 inch border 
in width, and repeats of 18 inches in length. .... 





FOR SALE GENERALLY BY ALL 
DEALERS IN HIGH CLASS RUGS 
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With the 


The Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company 
has just received from Dr. Everett T. 
Tomlinson the manuscript of an important 
juvenile entitled “Four Boys in the Yel- 
lowstone,” the first volume of “Our Own 
Land Series.” In this important series 


Dr. Tomlinson will by the travels and good 
characters 
United 


teach an actual 
States as few 


times of his 
knowledge of the 
are qualified to do. 





FRANCES POWELL 
Author of 
“The Prisoner of Ornith Farm” 
Published by the Scribners 


Frances Powell, whose full name is Fran- 
ces Powell Case, was born in Newburgh 
on the Hudson River and spent most of 
her childhood there. Of late years she 
has lived in a little town called Wainscot, 
on the south shore of Long Island. There 
she spends most of her time and it is 
there that she does her writing. The 
scene of her first success “The House on 
the Hudson” is in the country around 
Newburgh, and the original of the 
“House” itself is an old tumbledown man- 
sion not far from that town about which 
there were many stories. 


. 

* 
President Charles F. Meserve of Shaw 
University, Raleigh, N. C., was so im- 


pressed by the shrewd philosophy of “Old 
Cy Walker,” a prominent character in 





Publishers 





Charles Clark Munn’s rew book, “The 
Girl from Tim’s Place,’ whose sayings are 
quoted on a card issued by the publishers, 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company, that 
he has ordered five hundred of these cards 
in order to present one to each student 
under his charge. 


x * 


When the manuscript of Dwight Tilton’s 
new book, “The Golden Greyhound,” was 
submitted to its publishers, the manager 
was so impressed with the skilfully con- 
ceived mystery which completely baffled 
him that he felt safe in offering a dinner 
to any one in his office who would fairly 


guess the denouement. After repeated 
failures the guess was made, and the man 
ager settled, but the readers of the book 


are now declaring that the successful one 
must have “peeked.” 








JESSE 


LYNCH WILLIAMS 

Mr. Jesse Lynch Williams, whose new 
novel “The Day Dreamer” has just been 
published by the Scribners, is the son of a 


Presbyterian clergyman and editor. The 
author was born about thirty-five years 
ago in Virginia. Mr. Williams is a 


Princeton man of the class of ’92, and his 
first literary work, an unusual success, 
was “Princeton Stories’ which has been 
called “the truest and most attractive pic- 
ture of the recreative side of American 
college life that has yet been written.’ 
After leaving college he became a news- 
paper man and for some time worked on 
the staff of the New York Sun. 
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A Table Water par excel- 
oe highly recom mended 
and endorsed by the medi- 
cal profession 


DRINK WINDSOR WATER 






IT CONTAINS ABSOLUTELY 
NO ORGANIC MATTER 





Have one of our 
WINDSOR WATER 
CooLers in your 
office and drink this 
water at your home. 
It will save doc- 
tors’ bills. 


We Loan, Let, or 
Sell our WaTER 
Coo_LeERs. 

Send for BOOK- 
LET giving full 


information. 








THE WINDSOR WATER COOLER 








INTERIOR OF SPRING HOUSE 


WINDSOR MINERAL SPRING COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. 


(Old South Building ) 





Our water is_ bottled 
in five gallon, quarts 
and _ pints. Sterilized 


bottles both natural and 
aerated with highest me- 
dicinal qualities. 

Tue Wunpsor Mineral 
Water gushes with 
crystal-like purity out 
of the solid rock from 
one of the best natural 
springs of pure water 
in the world. 


TELEPHONE 2128 MAIN 
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Howard Chandler Christy makes. still 
another departure from his earlier work 
in the pair of beautiful colored pastels, 
“The Army Girl” and “The Navy Girl,” 
which his publishers, Moffat, Yard & Com- 
pany, announce for spring publication. 
These two fascinating figures show his 
powers in their full maturity, and combine 
his most finished technic and coloring 
with elements of popularity which will 
doubtless make them the two most suc- 
cessful pictures of the year. They show, 
each, an American girl, typically beautiful, 
gracious and spirited, dressed in the coat 
and hat, respectively, of the Army and 
Navy. ‘They are executed .with wonderful 
dash and vigor and are in every respect 
pleasing and most unusual. Typifying, as 
they do, the American National spirit and, 
respectively, the two great departments of 
our power as a nation. they are destined 
to an immense popularity. 





CY WARMAN 


Cy Warman, the author of “The Last 
Spike” just published by the Scribners, 
is by far the best known writer of rail- 
road stories in America. His romances 
and adventures are all the more vivid 
from his years of actual experience in the 
shops and as a fireman and engineer on 
the road itself. Born in Greenup, Illinois, 
in 1855, Mr. Warman at present lives in 
London, Ontario. 

* 
* x 

Ginn & Company announce the early 
publication through their Trade Depart- 
ment at Boston of a unique contribution to 
the literature on outdoor life. It is called 
“Mountain Wild Flowers,” and is written 
by Mrs. Julia W. Henshaw, who has in 
this book gathered together the result of 
many years’ study of these fascinating 
flowers that bloom above the clouds. The 
illustrations, of which there are one hun- 


SHERS 


dred and one, are full page reproductions 
of the original photographs taken by Mrs, 
Henshaw, and are pronounced by experts 
to be singularly successful. They are not 
chance photographs, but were carciully 
planned for artistic and scientific effect. 
Inasmuch as the book is intended for the 
general public each of the three hundred 
flowers described in the text is classified 
according to its color, and the descriptions 
are expressed in popular English. Profes- 
sor John Macoun, the eminent naturalist, 
in a letter to Mrs. Henshaw says, “hat 
the work should have been done as you 
have done it is more than I could have 
hoped. The beauty of the photographs, 
the absolute correctness of the grouping 
of the flowers, the concise and yet com- 
plete descriptions make it easy for even 
the visitor of a day to identify ail the plants 
he is likely to see.” This is a book to take 
with one on his travels. 
* 
* x 

“Love is the greatest thirg in the world” 
—and it is fitting, therefore, that the latest 
anthology compiled by Frederic Lawrence 
Knowles should deal with its — value. 
Shortly before his death last September 
Mr. Knowles handed to the publishers, H. 
M. Caldwell Company, Boston, his manu- 
script for “The Value of Love.” The vol- 
ume will be published early in the spring 
and from the advance pages it is evident 
the same careful and painstaking prepara- 
tion had been employed to make the book 
equi il if not superior to its predecessors, 

‘The Value of Friendship’ and “The 
Value of Courage.” The scholarly essay 
with which he preface’ each of his earlier 
compilations is unfortunately lacking,—the 
concluding touch had not been given to 
his manuscript,—but the publishers found 
a worthy successor in Mr. Knowles’ close 
friend and adviser, Mrs. Louise Chandler 
Moulton, who in her masterly way has 
done full justice in a most charming in- 
troduction not only to the subject of love 
itself but has paid a deep and lasting trib- 


ute to Frederic Lawrence Knowles. Like 
the volumes in the series the book will 
appear in most attractive dress, being 


printed in two colors with border designs 
drawn especially for this volume by Mat- 
thews and the volume will be tastefully 
bound in two styles, cloth and ooze leather. 


* 
* * 


The last issue of the “Quarterly Journal 
of Economics” contains a timely article 
on the Trunk Line Rate System by Pro- 
fessor William Z. Ripley of Harvard Uni- 
versity. Professor Ripley’s “Trusts, Pools, 
and Corporations,” recently 
Ginn & Company, 
garded as one of the standard reference 
tebe on the subject. 


published by 
is already generally re- 
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BABY CARRIAGES 
PERAMBULATORS 











Toys, Games and Chil- 
dren’s Vehicles of 
all Kinds 











VELOCIPEDES, 
TRICYCLES, EXPRESS CARTS, 
AUTOMOBILES 


The Peabody Tucker Co., 


(FORMERLY PEABODY WHITNEY CO.) 
47 Summer Street 














IMPORTERS | BOSTON [RETAILERS 





















































—= $3.98 
A WONDER 


7 A Heavy Iron Bed with 
Brass Rail and Spindles on 
Head and Foot. 

7 In 3 sizes: 3, 3 1-2 and 4 
feet. 

{ We Show the Largest As- 
sortment of Beds in this City 
—75 Different Styles. 





THE PLIMPTON-HERVEY CO., 


Complete House Furnishers 
21 Wasnincton St., Near Haymarket Sq., Boston 














Waltham wetehes 
—= Are the - — 


Best in the ‘World 


American Waltham Watch Company 


Dew Wall Paper's 


We have just received 
a large invoice of . . 


+t Japanese ++ 


Wall Papers 


Designed Expressly for Dining 
Roems, Libraries and Vestibules 





WE CARRY CONSTANTLY IN STOCK THE 
LARGEST ASSORTMENT OF FINE AND 
MEDIUM GRADES OF WALL PAPERS 
OF ANY CONCERN IN BOSTON 


Prices as low as same grade of goods can be bought 
at in New England 


Thomas F. Swan 
12 LTornbill, wars s. Boston 











TELEPHONE, 264 MAIN 
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TIFFANY AND COMPANY 


For years one of the places of interest to 
visit in New York, has been the store of 
Tiffany & Company, where undoubtedly the 
largest and most beautiful display of silver- 
ware and jewels is made of any one estab- 
lishment in this country. In their new 
building, on Fifth avenue, this old and 
reliable firm is better than ever enabled to 
display their wares and to the New York 
visitor to-day, two hours cannot be put 
to better advantage or prove of more in- 
terest than a visit to Tiffany’s. Some of 
the beautiful Tiffany designs are shown 
in the New Enctanp MacazineE. this 
month. 


THE SAXONY RUG 


At this season, when one desires rugs 
for a summer home, or in fact for hotels, 
elubs and private residences, ask your 
dealer to show you the Hartford Saxony 
Rugs. They are splendid reproductions of 
high class oriental rugs and have great 
wearing qualities. 


AN ECONOMICAL MANTLE 


The attention of housekeepers is called 
to the gas mantle manufactured by the 
Cleveland Gas Appliance Company, an il- 
lustration of which appears in their adver- 
tisement on another page. This is en- 
tirely a new product ani as will be seen 
tthe asbestos frame protects the mantle. 
From an economical standpoint it is the 
best thing that has ever appeared on the 
market. They are sent on trial and thus 
give an opportunity for one to make a 
thorough test of their value. 


FLAGS AND ‘TENTS 


If you desire a flag for the 17th of June 
or the 4th of July, send to C. H. Batchel- 
der & Company, 234-240 State street, Bos- 
ton, for their price list. You will also be 
interested, possibly, in their little booklet 
showing the styles, sizes and prices of 
tents, awnings and hammocks. They are 
large and reliable dealers in all these goods. 





A HOME OUTFIT 


One of the special offers made by the 
Plimpton-Hervey Company for furnishing 
the home is so attractive and so reasonable 
that we must make mention of it. For $88 
they will furnish complete four rooms, par- 
lor, chamber, dining room and kitchen. 
The regular selling price of these goods 
amounts to $131.40. A call at their store, 
21-25 Washington street, will give an idea 
of this popular offer and an examination of 
their large stock of goods will pay any 
one for their trouble. 


PREPARING FOR SPRING 


Now is the time for all housekeepers to 


take preliminary steps in that important 
task—spring cleaning. Use Cabot’s Sulpho- 
Napthol throughout the house, especially 
in the cellar, about the sinks, the bathroom, 
toilets and for cleaning the entire drainage 
system of all greasy, decomposing accumu- 
lations. Sulpho-Napthol is a great spring 
remedy for these places, for it kills all dis- 
ease germs, foul, poisonous odors, etc., thus 
placing the house in a perfectly healthy 
condition. Then when the spring comes 
there will be no active germs to breed dis- 
ease and the work will be rendered much 
easier. Sulpho-Napthol is the most valu- 
able agent the housekeeper has to maintain 
clean, healthy homes. It is far superior to 
soaps—it is in fact the ideal cleaner. There 
is but one Sulpho-Napthol, therefore be 
sure you get the original packages bearing 
the trade-mark, and that no substitution is 
allowed. 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 

The Lyman D. Morse Advertising 
\gency has been changed to the Morse 
International Agency, and at the same 
time enlarged and broa“ened in every 
way for the conducting of the advertising 
business. This agency was founded in 
1849 by S. M. Pettengill, later it was pur- 
chased by J. H. Bates, and in 1893 Lyman 
1D. Morse became a partner with Mr. 
Bates, the firm being then styled “Bates 
& Morse.” In 1901 it was incorporated 
as “The Lyman D. Morse Advertising 




















KITCHEN AND HAND Forty Thousand 


SOAP. 


The Best. Unequatled. people wouldn’t have sent 


Cleans Clean old carpets to us and had 
and Polishes wBalis rugs made, if there wasn’t 


merit in the work. Now, 
Copper Restores would they? And the num- 


all ber increasing as rapidly as 
ki 
Brass of 2 the factory output. Do you 
know about it? If not, your 
Tin Paint y 
see remngian tian Matas, Commie, Ante address on a postal brings 
Grease, Paint, Blackin and all impuri- the story. 


ties from the hands is unequalled, 
leaving the skin soft, j. & and smooth, 


—— OF IMITATIONS, ex Belgrade Rug Co., 
FOR SALE BY ALL GROCERS. 32 Hollis St., Boston 


has. F. »» Boston, Prop’rs. 





















































$60 =—— 


Summer Excursion Rate From St. Paul, Minneapolis and Duluth, (From Chi:ago $75), 
June 1 to Sept. 15, 1906 to the Pacific Northwest and the 


Puget Sound Country 
This very low rate places within reach of all, an outing on the shores of the 
“Mediterranean of America,” at the summer resorts and in the beautiful North 
Coast cities of Seattle, Tacoma, and Portland, or in any of a thousand delight- 
ful places in the great mountain ranges. It’s a country you should know. No 
more pleasurable trip in all America, with the side trip, en route, 
— FO — 
Yellowstone Natiomal Park 
— VIA THE — 

Gardiner Gateway 
A region of crowning scenic Se of the World.” If you will 
send a post card to A. M. Cleland, General Passenger Agent, St. Paul, Minn., 
you will receive a folder giving full information by return mail. “Wonderland 
1906,” six cents, For full information about rates and trains write 


Cc. E. FOSTER, D.P.A. NORTHERN 
207 Old South PACIFIC 
RAILWAY 


** Direct to the North 
Pacific Coast 
Mass. Country.’’ 


Building, 


Boston, 
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Agency,” with the following officers: H. 
Henry Douglass, president; Irving M. 
Dewey, vice-president, and Howard 
Harman, secretary. With its increase in 
business, due to its hustling management, 
the newly-named corporation will remove 
on May ist to the Revillon Building, 19 
West 34th street, New York, where they 
have secured larger and more extensive 
quarters. The NEw ENGLAND MAGAZINE 
has always found this firm a reliable one 
in every way. 


~ 


gayest, most charming part of Broadway 
The Broadway-Vendome has been entirely 
remodeled and refurnished throughout. Un- 
der new management since January 1, 1906, 
There is an air of solid comfort about this 
establishment that interests and then en- 
chants the guest. 


CHILDREN’S CARRIAGES 


The Peabody-Tucker Company, at 47 
Summer street, make a handsome spring 














JUVENILE WALL PAPER SHOWN By 


UNIQUE WALL PAPER 


T. F. Swan, the reliable wall paper man, 
has in stock some very quaint an1 pleasing 
designs especially made for children’s 
rooms. One of these scenes is shown in a 
cut on this page, but others showing little 
girls, animals, etc., are still better designs, 
but could not be reproduced in print. Mr. 
Swan’s stock is always up-to-date and New 
England people will make no mistake in 
calling at his store, 12 Cornhill, where 
they will be shown all the latest novelties 
by courteous salesmen. 


THE BROADWAY-VENDOME 


The Broadway-Vendome Hotel, which is 
recognized as one of the most perfectly ap- 
pointed New York hostelries, is located 
diagonally opposite the Metropolitan Opera 
House, at the corner of Forty-first street, 
right in the midst of the most brilliant, 


T. F. SWAN, I2 CORNHILL 


display of children’s carriages, baskets, toys 
and games. The firm is one of the most 
reliable in the city and mail orders receive 
prompt attention. 


A PURE WATER 

One of the most important questions 
tltat confronts us is, What is the quality 
of our drinking water? In our large 
cities the character of the water is so 
notoriously bad that no demonstration of 
the fact is to-day required. Leaving the 
city for the country, the evil is by no 
means escaped. Pure water is indeed a 
rare thing. Filtering has by no means 
proved adequate. Distillation does not 
solve the problem. It is_ self-evident, 
therefore, that a pure, natural drinking 
water is a matter of prime necessity. No 
one thing a man takes into his stomach, 
bears so prominent a part in the regulating 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





folderness School for Boys 


We do not attempt to advertise all of the particular ad 
vantages of this ol. If you wich to learn of them, send 
forca'alogue. Address, KEV. LOKIN WEBSTER, M A., 

New HAMPSHIRE, Piymouth Recto: 


few Jersey Military Academy 


ual to the best, in all respects, as catalogue will show. 
5 ‘ Cou. 0. J. WRIGH:, ‘AM , Principal. 
New JERSEY, Freehold 


The Rocklaud Military Academy 


Summer Camp for Boys. Ninth searon. Parent will 
find here a safe place for their boys, who will be well 1n- 
structed and happy. Moderate rates Until July 3rd 
address ELMER E,. FRENCH, A. M., seminary Hill, West 
Lebanon, N. H. 


Goddard Seminary. 
Ooeducational. 37th year. General and College-Preparatory 
Courses, Attractive home atmosphere Moderna buildings Ex- 
cellent equipment. ounis. Located in the heart of the 
Green Mountains, Illustrated catalogue. $1.70 a year. 
Ortanbo K. Hotutster, A. M., rrincipal. Barre, Vr. 














Wheaton Seminary for Young Women 
REV. SAMUEL V. COLE, A.M., D.D., President. 


THE MANTLE YOU WANT 


FOR YOUR GAS BURNERS IS THE 


Radiant Light 


Something en- 
tirely new. The 
most practical, eco- 
nomical and satis- 
fying mantle. The 
support, being of 
asbestos is inde- 
structible, cannot 
burn, will not ad- 
here to the wire 
and protects the 
mantle from jar- 
ring. It makes the 
mantle last twice 





72nd year begins Sept. 19,1906. Endowed college-prepara- 
tory. Certificates to college. Advanced courses for high-school 
graduates and others. Art and music. Exnerienced teachers. 
Native French and German. New brick gymnasium, with resi- 
dent instructor; tennis, basket-ball, field-hockey, golf. Steam 
and electricity. Healthful location, within 30 miles of Boston. 

For catalogue and views, address 
WueaTon SEMINARY, 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 
For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop for 
mechanic arts. Strong teuchers. A vigorous school life. A new 
gymnasium withswimming pool. Fits for college, scientific schoo) 
and business. Illustrated pamphlet seat free. Please address 
Dr. L. N.White, Rock Kidge Hail, Wellesley Hillis, Mass 


YOU NEED A GREENHOUSE 


WE SUPPLY THEM AT LITTLE COST 
PLEASURE . ; on PROFIT 


A Premier Green- ’ Dy A Premier Green- 
hose creates a de- J house saves its cost 
lightful hobby. Gives in a season. Will 
character and tone to keep you in fruit, 
oss residence. = —— an yd 
plies our om t i 
ond’ cam bosaies af Eilers ous of seaman 
nate: aa wae . and which comma.d 
high prices. Its pos- 
sibilities are practi- 
caily iimitiess, Ida 
D. Bennett's **g6l0 
a year from & smal) 
: Premier Greenhouse"’ 
— will tell you more— 
Pe Write for it. 
oe 


as long as any 
other. 


---ORDER SIX ON TRIAL FOR $1.00--- 


If not satisfactory you may return those 
you don’t use at our expense. 


THE CLEVELAND GAS APPLIANCE COMPANY, 
1544 Third Street, N. W. : C sreland, Obio 


Norton, Mass. 




















nature. In fact it 
will mean health and 
happiness t» you and 
yours. Ida D Ben- 
nett's*‘Joysand Tri- } 
umphs of a Premier 
Greenhouse” will tell 
you more — 

for it. 
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“BUILT THE PREMIER WAY” 

The illustration shows a Premier Greenhouse —length, 12 feet; width, 9 feet; 
height, 8 feet. It has double walls, three inches in thickness, double-strength glass, 
plant tables, etc., fitted complete; built in sections, and can be erected in two hours. 
The usual price is $115.00, but for a short period a limited number will be supplied at 
the reduced price of $78.50. Freight paid. George B. Clementson, Attorney at Law, 
Lancaster, Wis., writes: “The Premier Greenhouse is the most attractive proposition 
for the plant-lover I have ever seen.” Catalog on application, Greenhouses from $25. 
Conservatories, Garden Frames, Summer Cottages, Auto-houses, Poultry-houses, and 
Portable Buildings of every description. 


CHAS. H. MANLEY, Premier Manufacturing Works, 
Dept. 11 St. Johns, Michigan. 
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IN THE 


of his general health as water, and yet 
nothing he eats or drinks, receives so 
little attention from the average man as 
this one thing. A man will find fault with 
his steak, chops or coffee if it does not 
suit him, but will take anything handed 
him for drinking water without a word of 
protest, never inquiring as to its source, 
and regardless of the quantity of organic 
matter it may contain, or the number of 
disease germs which one glass may dis- 
tribute through the system. 

It is a fact acknowledged by all physi- 
cians that the water furnished by the 
average public service is whally unfit for 
drinking purposes, and many of the spring 
waters on the market are little better; con- 
taining more or less of organic matters, 
heavy deposits of lime, or other injurious 
ingredients. 

The Windsor Mineral Spring Company 
offer the Boston public an absolutely per- 
fect crinking water,—a water endorsed by 
hundreds of physicians whose use in cases 
of rheumatism, diabetes, kidney, bladder 
or stomach troubles, eczemas, chlorosis 
and all urinary diseases will produce won- 
derful results, and the only water now on 
the market which repeated analysis has 
shown to be absolutely free from all or- 
ganic matters. 

The Windsor Mineral Water gushes 
with crystal-like purity out of the solid 
rock, at Montello Heights, the picturesque 
hills near Lewiston, Maine, forming one of 
the best natural springs of pure water that 
can be found in the world. Its Boston 
office is in the Old South Building. 


INTEREST TO 
TURERS 
American Industries, the paper of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
has arranged for a series of articles on a 
number of subjects of peculiar interest to 
manufacturers in all lines, to be published 
in the coming half year. The question of 
how to get export business is discussed 
by a number of writers, including mem- 
bers of the staff of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers. Several articles 
on patents and trademarks are contributed 
by C. A. Dieterich, W. A. Fraser and 
others. In addition to a regular depart- 
ment on the subject of advertising, special 
attention will be given to discussions of 
the whole publicity proposition. Among 
the writers on this subject will be Manag- 
ing Editor Hendrickson of Moore’s 
Monthly Messenger, who will write on 
“How to Advertise Scientifically,” F. M. 
Gale, of the General Electric Company, 
who has an article on “Expositions,” and 
Mr. Rodman Gilder, head of the Publicity 
Department of the Crocker-Wheeler Com- 
pany. A number of papers on “System for 
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Office and Factory” are features, among 
them an article by Mr. Griffith of the 
Business Man’s Magazine and Mr. RC. 
Adams, of the Adams Company, “business 
specialists.” The National Association of 
Manufacturers is anxious to obtain a much 
wider circulation for its paper. It will be 
glad to send sample copies of American 
Industries to any manufacturer interested 
in it, or it will put on the “free list” any 
manufacturer who desires to receive regu- 
larly Infant Industries, a witty little 
monthly “worth double the money,” pub- 
lished at the office of American Industries, 


824 Maiden Lane Building, New York 
City, to make friends for its bigger 
brother. 


A BEAUTIFUL CATALOGUE 


We are to-day in receipt of the catalogue 
for 1906, of the Anthony & Scovill Com- 
pany of Binghampton, New York, manu- 
facturers of the Ansco Cameras and sup- 
plies. It is in its get-up, a masterpiece in 
the art of advertising, from the very beau- 
tiful designs by the well-known artist, 
Harrison Fisher, forming the decoration 
of the front cover, to the last page of well- 
printed descriptive matter. It is full of 
interest to. the amateur, most especially 
those pages describing the “Ansco-Vidil 
Film System.” This new system gives the 
photographer the power to focus accurately 
before each exposure, with a film camera, 
as formerly could only be done in the use 
of dry plates. We are impressed with the 
finish of the Ansco Folding Cameras, and 
the extreme neatness of the general sup 
plies. If only, however, for the descrip- 
tion of the new film system, every amateur 
should address a request for this cata- 
logue to the Anthony & Scovill Company, 
Binghampton, New York. 


STOP IN PHILADELPHIA 


at the St. James Hotel. It is ideal in 
every respect, conveniently located to rail 
road_ stations and the shopping centr: 
New Englanders will find a warm welcom 
there. 


ENJOY YOUR VACATION 
Many are now making their arrangé 
ments’ for a summer vacation and _ th 
New ENGLAND readers will find in the 
advertising pages the announcements of 
many of the leading hotels, among whicl 
may be mentioned the Colonial Arms at 
East Gloucester, the Maplewood at Beth 
lehem, in the White Mountains, the Pe 
quot House and cottages at New London, 
Connecticut, the Winthrop Hotel at Wir 
throp, Massachusetts and Haddon Hall 
Atlantic City. 





It will cost you only 


mong 
f the 
“4 $5 aM h 
ness 
a a Wiont 
much 
- _—- to secure a profitable 
rican I é é e 
ested interest in a_ solid, 
any é * 
“eau ; a high-class, money- 
li i . 7 
— , making enterprise 
ries, ‘ If you are able and willing to save $5 or more a month, 
York . and want to put your money where it will be absolately 
eger —.. safe and bring you big, sure, regular returns, then this 
‘gg talk will interest you. 
This is not one of the speculative investments which 
promise to pay big dividends some time in the future. We 
: offer only what actually exists to-day. 
gue ae We offer you an opportunity to put $50 (payable $5 a 
om- bi, month) or more, into a high-class, solid business which 
anu- 8 has earned big profits for years, which is now earning big 
sup- ' profits and which is practically sure to earn bigger profits 
e in : oe from now on, than ever before. 
-au- The business is one of the greatest industries of the 
tist, country_and one which is steadily and rapidly growing. 
tion Every dollar invested in it is thoroughly secured by actual, 
rell- tangible, salable assets. It is not subject to loss through 
of fire or water. 

ally i There are just two reasons for offering a portion of 
idil this stock. First, to provide capital for quickly carry- 
the ing out plans for extending the business,* which are 
ely : sure to work wonderful results. Second, to secure 
ra, — ; the co-operation of a number of people by get- 
use a ting them financially interested in the business. 


We feel sure that those who take advantage 
of this opportunity now, to secure an inter- 
est in this company, will share in profits that 
are unusual even for an old money-making 
business like this one. This is not mere 
guess work or prophecy. We know the earn- 
ing capacity of the business by its past achieve- 
ments and its present condition. 

Regular quarterly dividends are paid Janu- 
ary, April, July and October. 

Now, we are simply trying to get you inter- 
ested enough to send for particulars concern- 
< ing this offer. We don’t want you to think of 
re putting a single dollar into the business until we 
ne give you irrefutable proof that the business is safe 

and profitable and that those who put money into it 
will be making one of the best investments that could 
possibly be made. 

This is our request: Send us a postal card to-day say- 
‘ ing simply, “Send me details of the business proposition 
¥ advertised in New ENGLAND Macazine.” If you will do 
7 this we will send you illustrated printed matter that will 
of surely interest you whether you are ready to make an in- 

| vestment or not. 
it By replying to this advertisement you will be under no 
_ obligations, whatever, to do business with us. We simply 
want to present our offer to you and let you judge its 


WELLS & CORBIN oo = yourself. Send a postal card now before you 


2262 LAND TITLE BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 
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What is it that you aspire to in life? 

Health is the first consideration. Rubber heels procure more health to the 
square inch than anything in evidence. That’s a fact! — my teacher told me 
so, and he told me to teach it to my friends. * 

I dislike to admit that rubber heels are a benefit, but I have to. Come 
down to business and be honest with yourself, — rubber on your heels is the 
correct thing. Be sure and secure O’Sullivan’s: they are the only heels of 
New Rubber. Remember the name when ordering—don’t cost you any 
more. Any dealer or the makers, 


O’SULLIVAN RUBBER CO., Lowell, Mass. 
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The Man Who Looks Ahead is the Man Who Gets Ahead. 


Pinehurst 


The New Suburb of 
Atlantic City 


it minutes from the Boardwalk on the Main Line of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 


Offers the Greatest Chance of a Lifetime to Lay the Foundation of a Fortune. 





Because: 


Its nearness to Atlantic City makes a 
-apid and steady increase of its real estate 
ilues certain. 

Its high elevation and surrounding pines 
1ake it an ideal home summer and 
inter. 

Its railroad and trolley facilities ensure 
‘cessibility both to Philadelphia and Atlan- 
Its liberal plan of development affords 
qual advantages to all purchasers, while 
the building restrictions guarantee a high 
lass of residents. 

Its tax rate 


site, 


there are no 
xtra charges for deeds or impr rvements. 
Its present valuation and prices of lots 

bound to double or treble in the near 
iture. 


is low and 


Look at 

he map. 
See how 
ear 
Pinehurst 
is to 


Atlantic 





Remarkable Growth. 


There have been few records of subur- 
ban development to compare with thai of 
Pinehurst in the past month. 

The increasing demand and extensive 
improvements planned in this new town 
site, traversed, as it is, by the main ave- 
nues of approach to Atlantic City, has re- 
sulted in a decided advance in the price of 
lots. This is only history repeating itself. 

Atlantic City real estate values have in- 
creased more than 800 per cent. in the past 


New Trolley Development. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad is spending 
large sums to improve its service to Atlan- 
tic City by electrifying its system which 
is to be in operation by July rst. 

The Reading Railroad has also announced 
the expenditure of $5,000,000 for the same 
purpose. Competing lines are active and 
must go through Pinehurst because it lies 
adjacent to and directly in the line of 
approach to Atlantic City 

A 5 cent fare from Pinehurst to Atlan- 
tic City now practically assured, and 
with this must come another jump in prices. 


Our Easy Plan 


of partial payments enables all investors to 
secure lots on equal terms The lots, 
25x 125 feet, are $30 to $55, according 
to location, but subject to early advance on 
account of existing conditions Prompt 
action is necessary to take advantage of 
present prices. Such an opportunity for 
safe and profitable investment may never 
occur again. Follow the advice of those 
vho have made the chief fortunes in this 
country. “Buy real estate near a great 
city,” where the city must grow out to and 
absorb it. Atlantic City has outgrown the 
island (three-quarters of a mile wide), on 
which it is located. Mayor Stoy of Atlan- 
tic City predicts that it will grow towards 
Pinehurst, its natural suburb. 


$1 Will Start You. 


You may reserve (subject to investigation) from 1 to 
5 lots by a first payment of only $1, and if entirely 
satisfied, complete the purchase by small monthly 
am-unts. Title is insured by the Integrity Title In- 
surance and Trust (o, of Philadelphia—we charge no 
interest—no taxes until 1907—free deed to your heirs 
if you die be‘ore lots are paid for—free building plans 
—special inducements to builders—all improve- 
ments free. Write at once for illus rated 
d scriptive matter and map, or if you want to 
make sure of the present first prices, fill 
out the attached coupon and mail to us 
to-day. 


Atlantic City Estate Co. 


Victor J. HumsBREcHrT. Pres. 


is 


™, 


ty 


Atlantic 
City Es ate 
Company, 


Main Office 
1046 Drexel Bldg., 
PHILADELPHIA. 
ATLANTIC CITY OFFICE 


937 Boardwalk, 
Opposite 
St.el Pier. 


12 years and are still rising. Property 
along the Boardwalk is now held at pro- 
hibitive figures—rents for $250 to $400 a 
foot and sells at $1000 a foot. A lot 
50x 100 that cost $700 sold for $50.000. 
A property bought 5. years ago for $6,000 
was sold recently for $150,000. A small 
plot taken for a debt of $800 is now worth 
half a million. These facts can be verified 
from the records and are only a few of the 
many instances that could be cited. 


‘Ss 
A 


1046 DREXEL BLDG 
PHILADELPHIA 


I enclose $1. Please 
COUR cc nacscseenv ....lots in 
Pinehurst with the understand- 
ing vou wi | refund my dol'ar if not 


satisfied after further investiga ion. 


Name 
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64 PAGE. 


FREE BOOK 


TELLS HOW TO CURE YOURSELF 
of partial or complete Deafness, Headnoises, 
Ringing in Ears, Discharging Ears, Ulcers 
in the Ears and all other Ear Diseases, as 
well as Catarrh, Hay Fever, Asthma, at your 
own home. Book tells all about Deafness 
and other ear diseases; how to cure them. 
Tells how various constitutional diseases 
affect hearing. Gives all symptoms of a 
coaching Deafness. Tells all about Headnoises. 
Fe lis about artificial ear drums and how to prevent Deaf- 
ness. Tellsall about Catarrh. Book is free—write today. Address 
DR. W. 0. COFFEE, 152 Century Bidg., Des Moines, lowa 


SSAOVS AT: 


§ 











CATARRH 


You have probably tried many so-called Catarrh 
cures but Bamacea is the only ene that goes at it 
in & Common sense way, it first removes the caure 
of Catarrh “Inflammation” the rest is easy. Bam- 
acea cures Hay Fever in three days, also Bron- 
chitis, Tonsiliiis, Croup, Quinsy, Sore Throat and 
Pneumonia, it costs on y one ollar. postpaid, or 
| Package 25 cents. 


The Bamacea Company, 244 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 





Are You DEAF? 


I was deaf myself for 25 


years. I perfected and pat- 
ented a small, invisible ear 
drum in order to help my 
own hearing. It is called 
“The Way Ear Drum,” and 
by the use of these drums 1 
can NOW HEAR WHIS- 
PERS. I want all deaf peo- 
ple to write me. I do not 
claim to “cure” all cases of 
deafness, neither can I benefit 
those who were born Ceaf. 
But I CAN HELP oo per cent of those whose 
hearing is defective. 

Won’t you take the trouble to write and find 
out all about me and my invention. Tell me the 
cause of your deafness. Geo. P. Way, 515 Majes- 
tic Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 





| LEARN me TRUTH 


Do you know 


that the main cause o1 unhap: 
peace and ill-health is shown 

y court records to be igno. 
rance of the laws of self and 
sex? 


SEXOLOGY 


Illustrated 
Contains in one volume— 


Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have, 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son, 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Iiave, 





Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter, 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 

—By William H. Walling, A.M., M.D 


New Edition, Enlarged and Illustrated, Rich 
Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, $2.00. 


Write for ‘‘ Other People’s 


pre ”” and Table of Con- 
tents, als» 100-page oe 


oe of books of merit 


PURITAN PUB. CO. 





Dept. 132 PHILADELPHIA 











URE MAPLE SUGAR 4 SYRUP 
Orders Filled any Month in the Year Writes For 
7 Address NaTHAN CUSHING 


Sunnyside Gardens, Woodstock, Vt. | Prices 
a aDaySure 2225: 











sure; we 

furnish the work and teach on 4 ao work in 

Ge locality where you live. Send us your address and we will 
= the business fully, remember we a: aclear profit 
Gre every day's work, absolutely sure. rite at once 
ROYAL MANUFACTURING CO., Box | gnomes. Mich. 


YOUR FORTUNE FREE 


By the World’s Greatest Astrologer. Send me your name 
date of birth, sex, if married or single and a 2c stamp for retur 
postage and i will mail you, sealed and confidential, a documen 
of great value to you in the pursuit of your future happines 
in love, business, and other fields of life’s activities. Thousand 
are this day blessing the hour they first wrote me. 


PROF. EDISON, 160 M Stre.t, BINGHAMTON, N.¥ 











C.H. BATCHELDER & CO. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
AWNINGS, TENTS, FLAGS 
AND ALL KINDS OF 
Canvas Goods 


234 to 240 State St. : : Boston 


Telephone 1575, Richmond 
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America Printing Co. 


BOOK, MAGAZINE AND 
GENERAL PRINTING 
LINOTYPE COMPOSITION 


8 Dix Place 


TELEPHONE 


Boston, Mass. 
1833 OXFORD 


NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE 





fCon- 
merit 





= 


— —e 


‘-RUP 


1TE For 


‘ices 


our name 
or retur 
documen 
happines 
‘housand 


N,N.Y¥ 


~O-. 


c ‘Seven Hair Grower 
Sutherland and 
Sisters ScalpCleaner 


are the standard hair preparations. The hair grower possesses wonderful 
vitalizing powers. It will grow hair whasgver Tits exists at the roots. The 
scalp cleaner makes a delightful shampoo. It completely eradicates all dan- 
druff and scale. Try them—you will not be disappointed. 


Sold by dealers everywhere. 


One pee’ “It's the Hair- not the Hat 


remember __ That makes a woman attractive 








WINTHROP BEACH, 


— MASS. — 





Robert N. Chapman, 


— Prop. — 


ELECTRIC LIGHTS 
ELECTRIC BELLS 


FOWLING, BILLIARDS AND 
— P0oL — 


25 Minutes Ride From Boston 











For Liquor and 
Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has been 
skillfully and successfully administered by 
mecical specialists for the past 25 years 


AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 


Birmingham, Ala. Washington. D. C. Des Moines, Ia. Buffalo,N.Y.  _ Harrisburg, Pa. 

Hot Springs, Ark. 211 N. Capitol St. a pb me Piains, N.Y. pittsburg, Pa., 

San Francisco, Cal., Dwight, Il. ee a Coleere Oa 4246 Fifth 4”. 
1 190 Market St. Marion, Ind. 2808 Locust St. Philadelphia. Pa., * Providence, R. I. 

West Liaven, Conn. Plainfield, Inu. North Conway, N. H. S12 N. Broad St. Sait Lake Cty, Utah. 











The Game of Tontine Life Insurance 
By Isidore P. Mantz 
The most startling sensation of the hour relating to the exposure 
of life insurance methods now running in the leading magazines. 
Price 10 cents a copy; sent postpaid to any address on receipt of 


stamps. 
Address NEW ENGLAND MAG \4ZINE, 8 Dix Place, Boston, Mass. 
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New Ocean House 








Swampscott, Massachusetts 


The most magnificent modern summer hotel on the 
North Shore. 


The New Ocean House ts but thirty minutes from Boston 
by rail. Has accommodations for four hundred. Its 
situation ts delightful. 


Among other attractions tt has to offer are safe surf-bath- 
ing, sailing, fishing, and the finest roads for driving, 
riding, and automobiling in America. Boarding stable — 
and garage on premises. 


Concerts by a superb orchestra every afternoon and 
evening during the season. 


Facilities for all out-of-door sports. 
Select patronage. 


Write for booklet and other information, 


Ainslie €§ Grabow 


Proprietors 





Address until June 1st, 270 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. After that 
date, New Ocean House, Swampscott, Mass. 
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HE COLONIAL ARMS is a modern hotel superbly located 
on the most picturesque and charming peninsula of the Mass- 
achusetts coast, overlooking on one side Gloucester Harbor, 


on the other, the ocean. 





ALL SUMMER PASTIMES 





GOLF 
YACHTING 
TENNIS 
BATHING 
AUTOMOBILING 


(on superb roads) 
are to be enjoyed in 
their perfection at 
The Colonial Arms 











Unique facilities for recreation, including an 
ideal harbor with private landing float, surf and 
still-water bathing, and a neighborhood of ex- 
quisite New England beauty, distinguish it from 
the typical coast resort. 

The COLONIAL ARMS is the meeting-place 
of a select cliéntéle who appreciate outdoor life 
under the most agreeable conditions, accom- 
panied by the conveniences of a high-class mod- 
ern hostelry. 

All sleeping apartments have an unobstructed 
water view and intercommunicating telephone 
connection. Seventy-five suites with private 
bath. 

Orchestra, Automobile Garage, Boat and Car- 
riage Livery. 


‘To reach COLONIAL ARMS take train and check baggage to Bass Rocks 


station on Gloucester division Boston & Maine Railroad. 


Motor car runs 


direct from Bass Rocks station to hotel, thus avoiding ferry and drive through 


city of Gloucester. 


For Rates, Diagrams of Rooms and all detailed information, address until June 1st., 
J. A. SHERRARD, Manager, Care International Hotel ard Tourist Bureau 147 Summer Street, Boston, Mass 


After June Ist—Tue Cotontat ArMs Eastern Point, Gloucester, Mass. 








Eastern Point- Gloucester Mass. 
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Art Creations 
for Beautifying 
Your Home 


No. 180 


The endeavor to make homes 
more cheerful, more comfortable, 
more beautiful has never achieved 
so remarkable a combination of 
artistic excellence and everyday 
usefulness as that embodied in the 
matchless new creation in house 
furnishing—Prairie Grass Furniture. 
Solid in construction, pleasing in 
design, rich in the beautiful color 
tones of Nature, the famous 





is immeasurably superior to the finest rattan 
or willow work. It is practically indestruc- 
tible by wear, and retains its beauty in- 
definitely. It harmonizes in any room with 
decoration cf any style or period. Suited to 

seasons—even in winter it seems to she 
warmth and cheer. We make over four 
hundred designs in chairs, rockers, settees, 
couches, tables, baskets, etc.—from the Prair- 
ies of America t~ the Homes of the World. 

very one interested in beautiful homes 
should send for our free booklet. °° New Art 
in Home Furnishing.” 


Prairie Grass Furniture Company 
SOLE MFRS., GLENDALE, L. 1. 
And 4th Floor, Furniture Exhibition Bldg. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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LUNDIN’S NE 
Iremont Bath 


The Oaly Turkish Bath on Tremont St. 
UNDER TREMONT THEATRE 


Reopened after extensive alterations and improve. 
ments. Entire bath remoieled a d refurn‘shed 
in the most luxuriou; style. Lavishly fini-hed 
in Italian marble—whole cstablishment. ‘ 


ENTIRELY REMODELLED AND 
SUMPTUOUSLY R&FURNISHED 


Rooms all on one floor, no stairs to climb, ro 
tediyvus waiting. Experienced attendants ad 
masseurs in charge of bathers. Temperature 
regulated to exact degree, veatilation perfect. 
Hours for women bathers. Weekday mornings 
and Sunday afternoons. Gentlemen at al other 
times. Open all night. ..... 


Every Possible Convenience. * Private 
Rooms. Lounging and Smoking Rocms 








ADOLPH LUNDIN, Prop 
Tel. 625 Oxford 176 Tremont St. 


Look For Electric Sign. Boston, Mass. 


2 











Mr. Businessman 


There are two ways in which you can in- 
crease the volume of your business. Line 
up shoulder to shoulder with your competi- 
tors and maintain a costly fight for trade; 
or with advance information secure the 
business without even a struggle. 

Your own business sense will tell you 
which is the least costly and most profit- 
able. 


Press Clippings 


will give you all the information printed in 
the country bearing upon your line of busi- 
ness and give it to you while it is fresh and 
valuable — before your competitors even 
hear of it. Press Clippings will open new 
markets for your goods, find you new buy- 
ers and new channels of distribution. The 
cost is but a few cents a day or week. 


Write for our book about clippings and 

our laily Business Reports and how 

they may be applieito.our profit. We 

send ittv you free and will also q:ote 

you a special bargain rate for a trial 

month if you will name the subject. 
Address 


International Press Clipping Bureau 





145 Boyce Building, Chicago, U. 8. A. 
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"QUILTED | 
MATTRESS 
PADS— 


Money spent wisely means comfort 
and pleasure to the spender. You go 
to bed to rest. QUILTED MATTREss 
Paps will make your bed comfortable 
as well as keep yours and baby’s bed 
in a perfect sanitary condition. 

The cost is small, and when washed 
they are as good as new. 














Ask your Dry Goods dealer. 


EXCELSIOR QUILTING Co. 
15 LAIGHT STREET 
New York City, New York 





| ANY DEALER 


OFFERS YOU 
A SUBSTITUTE 
WHEN YOU 
ASK FOR 





Receipt of 
Price. CUSHION 
BUTTON 


HOSE 
SUPPORTER 


INSIST ON HAVING THE GENUINE /7 , 
OVER TWO HUNDRED STYLES 
WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 


L00 FOR THE NAME AND THE ; 
MOULDED RUBBER BUTTON 


GEORGE FROST CO., MAKERS, BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 

















CHURCH ART 


In All Branches 
WE ARE 


DES IGN ERS 
CRAFTSMEN 


In Wood, Metal, Stone, Marble, Glass, 
Embroidery, Ete. 


MONUMENTS 


For the Cemetery in 


STONE, MARBLE, GRANITE 
To Special Design Only 








Send for Tilustrated Handbook 
and Photographs of Worh 
Recently Executed 


-& RelesMb: 


STUDIOS OFFICE 
23-26-27 SixtH Ave, 69 CaARmiNe ST. 
NEW YORK 











No Amount of Money 


will buy a better piano than the Gabler. 
There is no piano built in Europe or America 
that gives a better, sweeter, purer tone or one 
that holds its tone and “touch” longer. 


GABLER 
PIANOS 


are not the highest priced, but they are just 
as good as pianos can be. Their funda- 
mental principles of design and scale repre- 
sent the very highest attainment in piano- 
building and their workmanship has stood 
as a model and a standard for more than 
fifty years. 


Send for particulars of 
THE GABLER 
PLAN OF PURCHASE 
An easy way to get the best piano built. 
ERNEST GABLER & BRO. 
Established 1854 


466 Whitlock Ave., Borough Bronx, N.Y. City 
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POPC OFO FESO OOSEOS OSES OOO EOS 
BUYING A TYPEWRITER 


requires the same careful jedqmost used in employing 
salesmen, or in investing in any kind of property. You buy 
it for what you caa get out of it, for what it will do for you 
The machine then, taat will du the most for you, that 
will give you the best service is the machine you want 


Because of the derful adv t in making 
writing machines, you can only get the best by thor- 
ough investigation. A thing is not the best because 





it 18 the oldest, othetwise you would still be using tallow 
candles instead i 


of electric lights. The 


Williams Yisible Standard Typewriter 


is years ahead of its nearest competitor. Itis as great an 
improvement in writing machines as is the automobile 
over the ox-team an improvement iv transportation. It is 
guaranteed to save at least 90 per cent in cost of mainten- 
ance, and will increase an operator’s efficiency 20 per 
cent. It’s reputation is to outdo, outwork and out- 
wear. Cashor easy payments. Write for catalogue. 
THE WILLIAMS TYPEWRITER CO, 
Factory and Office, 65-73 Housatonic Avenue. 
Derby, Ct. London Offices, 57 Holborn Viaduct 





TYPEWRITER 
BARGAINS 


CONSOLIDATED 
TYPEWRITER 
EXCHANGE 


243 Broadway, N. Y. 
(Established 1881) . 


Sell Absolutely reliable typewriters of 
all makes; fully guaranteed; at astonish- 
ingly low prices; shipped allowing exami- 
nation and trial: DON’T PAY AGENTS’ AND 
SALESMEN’S COMMISSIONS: deal direct and 
save your,money. UNCLE SAM is our sales- 
man; he ‘only charges two cents. SEND 
POSTAL for-illustrated price list. It will 
pay you. 








OSTAL 


TYPEWRITER 


The only real typewriter at a low price. It com- 
bines universal keyboard, strong manifolding, 
mimeograph stencil cutting, visible writing 
and interchangeable type. : 

Write for our booklet and 
instalment plan. 

Agents Wanted. 

POSTAL TYPEWRITER CO. Dept. 50 
Office 4a Factory, Norwalk, Conn, 


$2500 








The 

National 
Association of 
Manufacturers 


(the greatest trade organization in 
the world) has published for it 


American 
Industries 


to let people know what it is do- 
ing and purposes doing. It wishes 
every manufacturer in the country 
to be in touch with its work, even 
though for any reason he may not 
be a member or intend to become a 
member. Thousands of people not 
eligible to membership are in sym- 
pathy with our work. 

This is to invite you to get 
acquainted with us by sending 25 
cents for a trial 3 months’ subscrip- 
tion to the paper. 

American Industries has 5 times 
as large a circulation cutside the 
National Association as it has in- 
side. This ought to make it clear 
to you that it is well worth reading. 

Note a few features of the coming 
three months: 


Patents and Trademarks—A series of three illumin- 
ative papers by C. A. Dieterich. 


The Work of the Industrial Engineer—A picturesque 
article by Dodge and Day, of Phil_delphia. 


Office and Factory Problems—How to Solve Them— 
wot papers by the expert system men of the Yawmaa & 
Erbe Uo. 


A paper by Nikola Tesla that will create a sensation 

A series of articles on the advertising and publicity 
proposition in general by well-known advertising men, 
including C. H. Gale, publicity manager of the General 
Electric Company, and Rodman Gilder, secretary of the 
Technical Publicity Association. 


A series of articles on different export problems now 
jm prepa:ation by the experts of the National Association. 


Remember—the cost of a _ sub- 
scription for three months is only 
25 cents. Send the 25 cents in 
stamps to 


National Association 
of Manufacturers 
824 Maiden Lane Building 
New York City 
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SK MERRILL 


IN NEW YORK 


ANYTHING 
AT ANY TIME 
ABOUT ANY PLACE 
ANYWHERE 





Is an aristocrat among coffees — 
nes . ty yet democratic in its affinity for all 
the sorts and conditions of men—and 
in- fa women—who love the delicious 
os fi flavor of really fine coffee at the 
ng: breakfast table. If this description 


“| HE KNOWS |B mien 


min WHY NOT ORDER IT THE NEXT TIME? 


sque He Will Give You Information About ; 
: : \ We recommend it as our finest pro- 
m— Hotels, Resorts, Railroads and Steam- ; duct. It will be worth your while 


an & P ° > a ° ° 
: ship Lines Anywhere in the Uniteo to insist on having it. 
ion } States. There are no charges of any BEST GROCERS SELL IT. 


icity In 1 and 2 Ib, air-ticht tin cans only — whole 
men, H sort, I herefore ground or pulverized, Never sold in bulk. 
eral : 

| the 


-|f ASH MERRILL 


tion. (f " 
At the Travelers Information Bureau Frees orren 

1b- 3 you'll wend se our name 
and address TOGE R WITH 

ily TELEPHONE 4617 MADISON sQ. THE NAME OF YOUR GROCER, 


we will mail you, prepaid, a 


in 1123 BROADWAY,NEW YORK)! f he Mouse” ~"a very beaut. 
ful —— giving exhaus- 

Corner 25th Street tive information Shout the heme 
‘ , “ sicihindsltacamy a matter never before a % 




















on 





THE THE LEADING HOTEL 
tf TR AVELER j y RESORT AND : Principal Coffee Roasters, at “ 
TRAVEL PAPER AS , Boston or Chicago. By 


CIRCULATES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES 


Address: DWINELL-WRIGHT CO., 
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The Lenox Hotel 


IN BUFFALO 


North St. at Delaware Ave. 
MODERN. HIGHEST GRADE. 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 
UNEXCELLED SERVICE THROUGHOUT. 
EUROPEAN PLAN 
Rates, $1.50 per day and upward 
Wire Reservations at Our Expense 
GEORGE DUCHSCHERER, - Proprictor 





NEW 
HOTEL ALBER 
| Cor. 11th St.& University Place 
NEw YORK 


One; Block West of Broadway 


| 








The only absolutely fire-proof hotel be 
low 23rd St. Most centrally located, yet 
quiet. Convenient to both the wholesale 
district and the large department stores 
Rooms from $1.00 per day up. 100 rooms 
with private bath from $2.00 per day up. 
All modern conveniences, including Long 
Distance Phone in each room. Club 
Breakfasts and meals at fixed prices. Send 
for Guide of New York City. 





L. FRENKEL, :: PROPRIETOR 





HOTEL 
TTOURAINE 


Delaware Ave. & Johnson Pk. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
A modern, high-class and conven- 
ient stopping place, offering every 
accommodation for the -comfort 
and pleasure of transient guests. 
Moderate prices. 


Harry C. Griswold, Proprietor. 






































1900 FREE! 


Washer 


“My ad person can have a 
* Gravity Washer free to try gz 
aes iho" Gre just by writing for it. 
the frei ht and take all 
Youd don’t risk a penny. [ 
Test it four weeks at our ex- : 


Rue 


4) dal 
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Saint Paul Hotel 


Sixtieth Street and Columbus Avenue, 
NEW YORK 


New Fireproof Hotel, Beautifully Furnished 


One block from Central 
Park, Grand Circle, New 
Subway and 6th and $th 
Ave. “L”’ Stations All 
surface lines pass or trans- 
fer direct to hotel. 


ONE HUNDRED SIN- 
GLE ROOMS, per day, 


$1.00 


ONE HUNDRED AND 
FIFTY ROOMS, with 
Private Bath, per day, 


$1.50 
$2.50 


gee 
Long 


Parlor, Bedroom 
and Bath, per day, 


SUITES 


All baths have shower bath attachment. 
distance telephone in each room. 

Rates positively lower than any other modern 
high class hotel in the city. 


RESTAURANT A LA CARTE 


JOHN W. WHEATON, Proprietor 
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ERI 


V Place 


Y «a 


otel be. 
ted, yet 
holesale 
stores 
2 rooms 
day up. 
g Long 
Club 

. Send 


TOR 


<a 


tel 


‘nished 


m Central 
rcle, New 


ons. 








~ wD : on Ps iees Z)) : . 
AND COTTAGES—finely appointed, excellently managed—the social and scenic center of the White Mts. 
walks, every facility for rid‘ng, dr-v ng, golf, tennis, etc. 


| Famed as a health resort. Hay fever unknown. 


T Beautiful 


Fine casino, excellent orchestra for concerts <nd dancing. 


HOTEL) 


I Fifteen private cottages for rent in connection with hotel. 


Maplewood Cottage open June 15. Maplewood Hotel open early in July. For Illustrateu Booklet and 


jIn‘ormation, Addre+s 
LEON H. CILLEY, Manager 


1 Beacon Street 


BOSTON, MASS. 








@ « WHERE TO DINE IN BOSTON *¥ #¥ 





COOK’S 
A LA CARTE PERFECT SERVICE 
CENTRE OF SHOPPING DISTRICT 


23-33 Avon St. 





LANDERS’ 
LapIes’ AND GENTLEMEN’S RESTAURANT 
18 CoLumBus AvE. 695 WASHINGTON ST. 


Open Day and Night 





NoonTIME RESORT IN BANKING DISTRICT 
LeCLAIR LUNCH 


Best Coffee in Boston 
N. PLAKIAS, PROPRIETOR 5 STATE STREET 





203 TREMONT AND 


. 38 WarREN STs., 
ALSO 
LyNN, HAVERHILL 


AND LAWRENCE 





THE ROCKLAND CAFE 


351A COLUMBUS AVE. 
A. PLAKIAS, PROPRIETOR 


Our CoMBINATION BREAKFAST A SPECIALTY 


C. H. Jackson, MANAGER 








| 
| 


Bay State Dairy Lunch 


; QI-93 BLACKSTONE STREET 


CROSBY’S 


19 SCHOOL ST., 


CALEDES 
A New Place for Old Friends 
PETIT LUNCH 


156 BOYLSTON STREFT 


McDONALD’S 
131 TREMONT ST. 
LapIEs’ & GENTLEMEN’S LUNCHEON SERVICE 


Vienna Bakery Tel. 1728 Oxford 
R. H. WHITE’S 


A Resort FOR SHOPPERS 


DINING HALL 


AFTERNOON TEA IN THE JAPANESE GARDEN 





7AM. 8 P.M: 











1874 A Hearty Meal A Square Meal = 1%06 
OLD MARKET DINING ROOMS 
OuR PATRONS COME FROM ALL PARTS OF 
New ENGLAND AND THEY COME OFTEN 
DurcIn Park & Co, 30 N. Market ST. 


743 WASHINGTON STREET 
42 CLINTON STREET 


49 COMMERCIAL STREET 
44 SOUTH MARKET STREET 











Quality Printing | 


MAGAZINE, BOOK AND 
GENERAL PRINTING 


Linotype Composition. 








AMERICA PRINTING COMPANY, 8 DIX PLACE 


Boston, Massachusetts 


Telephone 1833 Oxford 
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Haddon Fall 


ATLANTIC CITY 





New Jersey 





CENTRALLY LOCATED OPEN ENTIRE YEAR 








Golfing, Automobiling 
Horseback Riding 
Driving 
Roller Chair Riding on the Boardwalk 





BOOKLET AND RATES 
ON APPLICATION 


LEEDS & LIPPINCOTT 
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--OAe.. 


BROADWAY -VENDOME 
HOTEL 


Broadway and 4Ist Street, New York 

















EUROPEAN PLAN. 2 ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
A FIRST-CLASS HOTEL AT MODERATE PRICES 


SUBWAY STATION—ONE BLOCK 

GRAND CENTRAL STATION—FIVE MINUTES’ WALK 
CITY HALL—EIGHT MINUTES 

LOWER SECTION—EIGHT MINUTES 








“Within Two Blocks of 
FIFTEEN PROMINENT THEATRES 
Centre of Shopping District 


Single Rooms, near Bath 
Single Rooms, with Bath 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 


BROADWAY-VENDOME CoO. 


Proprietor 


E. S. CROWELL, General Manager 
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THE ST. JAMES. Sires ©." patcaberrua 




















New. Modern. Luxurious. The Ideal Hotel of Philadelphia. Con- 
venient to Railroad Stations and Shopping Center. Rooms $2.00 Per 
Day and Upwards. European Plan. 

EUGENE G. MILLER, Manager 
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New London, Conn. Unrivalied Patronage 


THE FAMOUS PEQUOT HOUSE AND GOTTAGES—22 


A rare combination of sea-shore and country. Magnificent marine views. Beautiful drives. Boarting, Sea-Bathing, Fishing- 
Rendervous New York Yacht Ciub. Sumter Anchorage N. A. Squadron U. S. Navy. Yale-Harvard Varsity Boat Taces. 


RATES :— Dvily $5.0C, Weekly $17.50 up. 


THE SERVANT PROBLEM SOLVED 


All cares, worries of housekeeping dispelled when you rent a 


PEQUOT COTTACE 


» Modern in every respect, Open Plumbing, Baths, Electric i. Open Fires. Maid, Linen, Bell Service by Hotel. 
Cottages six rooms and bath to twelve, $300 to $1,000 season. Table $15.00 weekly. 


== June-Ser TEMBER W. H. HAGER, Proprietor 


—_—_—- 














i are MA 


Mt gs in| ee 
GYPTIAN DEODORIZE! 
p GERM KILLER 


A REFINED preparation in 
convenient form. Destroys 
bad odors, fumigating and pur- 
ifying the air. A delightful per- 
“Of all inventions, \ <x fume, destroying inimi- 
: ‘= cal germs. Egyptian De- 
; odorizer kills mosquitoes, 
inventions 4 moths, and other insects. 


which abridge ‘ 
eee j A e 
je mos! \ 1} 
Scania os Bat No Obnoxious Odor 
es." — " . , cs » J 
“—ASaUE ES : i , ™\ From a hygienic stand- 
PERFECTION IN TRANSPORTATION j Bes a-eeem point it is unequalled. 
1S FURNISHED BY THE ) , 16 Pastils packed in 
: a a box, with metal 
CHICAGO & ALTON RAILWAY A holder. Procure of 
—————————a"=oOEoEemonememEOoel your dealer,or send 
The heavigat = i laid ? a comme direct to us. By 
crus! rock, make its tracks e mail tpai . 
smoothest. Over this dustless highway are . at, pompano 
run the most palatiel trains in the world et Paul Manu- 
the acme of luxury and comfort. = £ 


AMERICA’S MOST POPULAR RAILWAY—JUSTLY TERMED | it facturing Co., 


“THE ONLY WAY” 4 =F 40 Fulton Street, 
BETWEEN . Boston, Mass. 


Ohicago, St. Louis, Kansas Oity and Peoria. 
Go. J. CHARLTON, Gen. Pas. Agt., Chicago, Il. 
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3 UC : 


FBOSTO TO YARMOUT H.HAL 


” The main highway of travel from Boston to all 
> points in the Maritime Provinces is via Yar- 
ey mouth, Nova Scotia. Daily service from Long 

Wharf (foot State St.) (except Saturday) in effect 
about J od 1, the magnificent steamers ‘ Prince 
Pict f , George,” ‘‘ Prince Arthur,” and ‘* Boston,” in com- 
hs ise 7" mission. -Meantime, sailings Tuesday and Friday 
pe at 2 P.M. For all information, rates, folders, tours, etc., 
particularly illustrated booklets, ‘Summer Homes in Nova 
Scotia” and ‘‘ Vacation Days in Nova Scotia,” write to 


#x 


J. F. MASTERS, New England Supt., 
Long Wharf, Boston, Mass, 
F, H. ARMSTRONG, G. P. A. 
Kentville,NovaScotia 4 


BUFFET-LIBRARY-SMOKING CARS, COMPLETE DINING CARS, DRAWING-ROOM 
AND BUFFET SLEEPING CARS, PARLOR CARS AND RECLINING CHAIR CARS. 
TICKETS OF AGENTS OF CONNECTING LINES. 

A. H. HANSON, GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT, CHICAGO. 
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There are special low rates 
west this summer. 

You can plan now for a trip through 
the mountains, valleys and scenic wonders 
of Colorado and Utah. To California, 


where summer is a panorama of blossoms 
and fruits. 


Where you can see the marvelous Yosemite 
or the famous Yellowstone National Park and 
a multitude of other attractive spots. 

Or we will take you to Portland and 
the Puget Sound country, where a new 
empire is building, and by special steamer 
along the beautiful Alaskan Coast. 

Or to St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, or 
the charming lakes and summer resorts of 
Wisconsin and Minnesota. 

To the Dakota Hot Springs and Black Hills. 

We will mail you a booklet showing 
special rates, dates on which tickets will be 
sold and everything you want to know, and 
we will make it easy for you to plan a trip for 
a limited sum of money, and for such length 


of time as you wish to devote to it. 


If you are interested, fill up the blank lines on the attached 
coupon and mail it today. 


W. B. KNISKERN, P.T. M., Chicago & North- 
Western Ry., Chicago, Illinois: 
Please mail me booklets regarding rates and 
arrangements for special low rates West this 
summer. 
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WHERE? @ 


In the East they start from New York, Boston 
and Montreal; in the West they start from Chicago, 


Peoria, St. Louis, Cincinnati and Pittsburgh, connect- 
ing at both eastern and western terminals with the 


great transportation systems of America. 


The New York Central Lines 


comprise the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL & HUDSON RIVER 
LAKE SHORE & MICHIGAN SOUTHERN 
BIG FOUR ROUTE 
MICHIGAN CENTRAL 
BOSTON & ALBANY 
PITTSBURG & LAKE ERIE 
LAKE ERIE & WESTERN 
INDIANA, ILLINOIS & IOWA 
LAKE ERIE, ALLIANCE & WHEELING 
NEW YORK & OTTAWA and 
RUTLAND RAILROADS 


For a copy of “AMERICA’S SUMMER RESORTS,” which 1s No. 3 of the New York Central’s “Four 
Track Series,’ containing a map of the territory from Denver to New York, Boston, Montreal and Bar Harbor 


inclusive, send a two-cent stamp to George H. Daniels, Manager General Advertising Department New York 
Central Railroad, Grand Central Station, New York. 


Cc. F. DALY W. J. LYNCH 
Passenger TrafficManager Passenger Traffic Manager 
- New York Chicago 
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RESORTS of EASTERNSNORTHERN 
NEWENGLANDo"“the MARITIME PROVINCES 


REACHED BY THE 


MLUSTRATED DESCRIPTWE 
PAMPHLETS (CON NING CHWLETE 


MAPS HAVE BEEN ISSUED UN- 
DEP THE FOLLOWING TITIESAND 
WULBE MAILED UPON RECEIPT 
OZ YN STAMPS FOR EACH BOOK 


Att ALONG SHORE-AMONG 
THE MOUNTAINS:LAKES AND 
STREAMS-TO THE FISH AND 
GaME COUNTRY orNEW ENG 
LAND CANADA AND THE 
MARITIME PROVINCES - 
MERRIMACK VALLEY-LAKE 
SUNAPEE-VACATION DAYS 
IN SOUTHERN NEWHAMPSHIRE 


PORTFOLIOS >= 
MOUNTAINS OF NEWENGLAND 
SEASHORE OF NEWENGLAND 
RIVERS OF NEWENGLAND 
LAKES OF New ENGLAND 
PictuRESQUE NEWENGLAND 


HISTORIC MISCELLANEOUS 
THE CHARLESRIVER TO THE 
Hupson, 

WILLBE SENT UPON RECEIPT OF 
© CENTS FOR EACH BOOK. 


RESORTS ForTHE vi FREE 


Vacationist’ Illus" 


Vacation EXCURSION FREE 
LAKE MEMPHREMAGOG | | RaTESawTours 


COLORED BIRDS EYE VIEW rrom MT. WASHINGTON 
COLORED BIRD'SEYE VIEW or LAKE WINNIPESAUKEE 
SENT ON RECEIPT OF 6f FOR EACH. 
2OPOST CARDS or MLW ENGLAND SCENERY 
ow BOSTON v0 MAINE sens on recess or FO ctiS lw STAMPS 


For Att Pusiications Appry To 
PASSENGER DEPARTMENT BeM. RR. BOSTON Mass. 


J FLANDERS, CEL PASSR & TICHET ACE: 
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2000 
Tapestry 
Paintings 





Tapestry 


oe Sneee Paintings Models fom 





38 Artists 
Employed 











SPECIAL DESIGNS FURNISHED FOR SPECIAL ROOMS 








firtistic home Decoration 


E CAN SHOW YOU effects never before thought of, and at moderate prices, too. Write for 

Co! Artists sent to All Parts of the World to execute 

, every sort of Decoration. We are educating the country in Color Harmony. We supply 
everything that goes to make up the Interior of a Home — Stained Glass, Relief, Carpets, Furniture, 


lor Schemes, Designs, Estimates. 


RUSSIAN TAPESTRY 


For Wall Hangings in colors to match all 
kinds of woodwork, carpets, draperies, 
furniture coverings, etc. Is the best, 
newest and most durable of its kind. It 
is made 52 and 76 inches wide, so that a 
wall may be covered without a single seam 
showing—a great advantage over burlap 
—and the cost is very little more. 

ART CRETONS 


The sidew allsof boudoirsor bedchambers 
covered with Gobelin Art Cretons possess 
at once the artistic advantage of grace in 
design, with the softness and richness of 
the most expensive Impo Damasks at 
a trifling cost above that of wall paper. 
WALL PAPER 


Our stock of wall paper has been carefully 
selected from the full line of every wall 
aper manufacturer bota in America, 
Banada and Europe. Each paper has 
been selected for some special purpose 
and has qualities in it which our expert 
color salesman will be glad to explain. 
There are among them many beautiful 
designs ranging in price from 10 cents (a 
roll of 8 full yards) up. 
DRAPERIES 
Every one knows the importance which 
draperies impart to a house; they make or 
mar. Itis admitted that not every one is 
competent to select the proper colorings 
to intone with the sidewall decorations 
and furniture coverings. Each of our 
salesmen is an expert in this; and our 
patrons may be sure that they will not get 
the tomary hanical inattention of 
incompetent salesmen; but will be served 
by men who have had wide experience, 
and who enter with enthusiasm into their 
work—men who have made color har- 
mony their chief study. We make no 
extra charge for this valuable service. 
There’s surely some satisfaction in know- 
ing that one can get “the proper thing’’ 
from us. We have established our own 
mills for the manufacture of draperies 
specially made in design and colorings to 
match wall papers, and other side wall 
coverings. he propriety of our prices 
will astonish you. 














WHEN 


NEW 
YORK 
DO 
NOT 
FAIL 
TO 
VISIT 
OUR 
HOUSE 








Parquetry, Tiles, Window Shades, Art Hangings, Draperies, Posters. 









Illustrated Compendium 

of the Douthitt Tapestry 

Painting Studies 

There are more than Five Hundred of 

these illustrations, and the publication of 
i an outlay of 

Ten Thousand Dollars and usually sells for 

$1.00 a copy. To the readers of The 

New England Magazine an arrangement 

has been made to send a copy on receipt 

of only 50 cents. 


FREE If you will send us the floor plans 
of your house we will send you 
free a color scheme, illustrated by samples 
themselves. Tell us what you want on 
the walls of the principal rooms—tint, 
paint, paper or stuff. If possible send us 
the plans, rough pencil outline will do. 
Tell us if you want curtains, carpets, furni- 
ture—in fact, itemize to us everything you 
desire. Send 25 cents to pay postage. 


Douthitt’s Manual of 
Art Decorations 


The art book of the century, 200 royal 

uarto pages filled with full-page colored 
esivetions of modern home interiors and 
studies. Price $2.00. If you want to 
eae up in decoration send $2.00 for this 
book, worth $50.00. 


SCHOOL 


In our Tapestry Painting School (which 
we have arranged to keep open the year 
around for the benefit of out-of-town 
students and others) we give six 3-hour 
lessons for only $5.00. e sell complete 
Printed Instructions by mail for $1.00. 
New Compendium of 550 studies, 50 cents. 
This compendium is sent free with Printed 
Instructions. We rent tapestry paintings. 
Full size drawings, paints, brushes, etc., 
supplied. Nowhere, Paris not excepted, 
are such advantages offered pupils. 
TAPESTRY MATERIALS 


We manufacture Tapestry Material for 
painting upon, superior to foreign goods 
and half the price. Book of samples, 10 
cents. Send $1.50 for trial order of two 
_— of 50-inch wide No. 6 goods, worth 





ecial attention is given to Correspondence, and our Color Experts will answer all ques- 
ons pertaining to pn and Decorating the Home. A full line of Posters ae 


Mucha, Livemont, Cassiers, Golay and all the eminent French, German and English Poster 


John F. Douthitt 


by Riviere, 
Artists. 


“The Douthitt Buildi 


in oe 
273 FIFTH AVENUE (Near 36th Stree 
NEW Y —/ 


ORK 
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IMPLEX 


ver PIANO 
LAYER 


ST Ee 











(he very breath of music. 


[here’s art and mechanics in piano 
players. There’s the Simplex and 
others. 


fhe Simplex Piano Player is to the 
ear what the book is to the eye. It 
makes all kinds of music readable by 
everybody. 


The bellows coesn’t try to-do two 
men’s work in the Simplex Piano 
Player, hence it’s easy to play. 


To complicate the pneumatic action 
of piano players is all wrong. The 
Simplex alone is simple. 


A half day’s play with the Simplex 
Piano Player is play from beginning 
to end. Try it on any other. 


A new field for the foot—the field of 
music. No other Piano player makes 
the foot so effective in musical ex- 
pression as the Simplex. 


“Your Simplex is so near perfection 
that every quality of touch seems 
responsive with always the proper 
shading.” CALVE. 


Fully appreciated only by the music- 
ally intelligent. 


Three musical words to the wise 
no, three words to the musically 
wise :—Simplex Piano Player. 


Correct in principle, it alone among 
Players reaches the height of musical 
art. The Simplex Piano Player. 


If the Simplex Piano Player was as 
hard to operate as the others it 
would still have musical art on rts 
side—but it isn’t. 


There’s a reason why the Simplex is 
pronounced Art, while other piano 
players are called mechanical. A 
new principle of construction. 


“But that renders music with expres- 
sion,” says everyone who hears it for 
the first time. “The others are so 
mechanical.” 


“One point appeals to me _ most 
strongly in the capacity of your Sim- 
plex—I mean the strong accents as 
coupled with immediate  pianisst- 
mos.” Epovarp De RESZKE, 


The book we send for the asking is 
an interesting argument for the Sim- 
plex as an artistic Player. 


Simplex Piano Player Co. 


10 Blackstone St., Worcester, Mass. 
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- SUGGESTING THE SP SPEED 


- ACleanses and Hefreshes: after a ride and 

ia als the invigorated. blood. in producing 

. ay “a 1 complexion that is. the inspiration: of 
artists and poets: the world over: 


-{REATTS A YATCHLESS COMPLEXION. 


OF — SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 
“All rights secured.” 



































STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR: 


of Public Approval 


The Great American Public has expressed its 
Confidence in The Prudential again, and in the Prac- 
tical American Way, not by words, but by deeds. 


The Increase in Insurance in Force 
in 1905 was over 
One Hundred and Thirteen Million Dollars 


Suppose you Inquire for a Policy Suitable to Yourself. You May be 
Surprised How Little It Will Cost. Write Your Name and Address on the 
Margin of this Advertisement and Send for a Plan of Home Protection ‘and 
Saving that will Interest you. 


Write Now,While You Think of It. Dept. 14 


‘The Prudential 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


incorporated ag a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, Prest. HOME OFFICE, Newark, N. J., 
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have been established over 50 VEARS. Bv our 
s of payment every family in moderate circur:stane 
own a VOSE piano. e take old instruments ip 
change and deliver the new piano in your home free of expense. ; 
Write for Catalogue D and explanations. : 


.VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., 160 Boylston St., Boston, 





Be 
Somebody 





Use health, strength, and a keen 
thinker to earn fame and dollars. 


Coffee “crimps” many a man— 
cripples his health and clogs his mind. 


You get on your running shoes Os act 2 


Invaluable at this season 
when you quit and use Postum of the year. A better 
cleaner than soap and 
at the same time posi- 
tively germicidal. 


ee a ae 
. A tablespoonful in e 
and There’s a Reason for pail of cleaning water i. 
sures perfectly sanitary 
conditions. 


i Above trade mark on al) 


| pkes. At all dealers, 10, 
Bold In New 5, 50, $1.00. 10 and 2c 
York City by: [iH pkgs. by mail of Philadel; 
Acker, Merrall Fut... — Geo. B. E~ 
& Condit, P: the Siig 
a, BO 
lege 


Washingt >» 
Alex. Dag; « 


Postum Gereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A, 





CHAIN of testimonials from dentists in 
practice attests the unequalled excel- 
lence of Dentacura Tooth Paste. It 

cleans the teeth, destroys bacteria, prevents 
. ; decay. It is applied to the brush without the 
Anite terdnlangs tp 2 waste attending the use of powder. That you 
the soothing touch of MENNEN’S. oe may know by experience its value we will 
Gives immediate and postive relief A send you free a sample tube of Dentacura end 
Sem PEICELY BEAT. CHAS : our booklet, ‘‘Taking Care of the Teeth.” 
Scalise Sentian'e Cade da every Write at once. Offer expires June first. 
box, see that you get the genuine. Dentacura may be had at most toilet 
wd ae hong or by mail counters. Price 25c. If your dealer does not 
77 Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark,N.J. have it we will send it on receipt of price. 
 . Try Mennen’s Violet (Borated) Taloum. DENTACURA COMPANY, 206 ALLING ST. NEWARK, N. J. 











